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PREFACE. 


.—_—_—_— 


As explained in the introductory chapter of this volume, it is not intended to be considered 
as a complete report in itself, but to afford much additional material for the study of Buddhist 
Cave Architecture which could not be comprised within the limits of the sccond part of the 
work on The Cuve Temples, published last year, and to supply a tolerably complete account 
of thi inscriptions found on the walls of these Caves, Much of the materials here supplied 
consifts of drawings of architectural details—principally from the Caves at Ajantad—which 
hardy require description. These drawings, with the woodcuts and autotype ijlustrations, 
speat = themselves, and show what a field for artistic study is presented by such remnins 


of “- Indian art. 


It may be mentioned that the Buddhist Caves at ElurA and some minor groups have 
non alluded to in this volume. For the latter, there is scarcely any additional informa- 
tior OF illustration to present beyond what is supplied by the volume on The Cave T, emples, 
previous Reports; and for the former, it seems preferable to treat of the ElurA Caves 
‘Whole, and to describe the Caves—Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina—fourid there, as 
ries complete in itself. Moreover, the number of inscriptions to be given in the next 
am ? is 80 very much smaller that this arrangement will help to keep the volumes more 









Te remains to express my thanks to friends who have spared no pains to render me every 
| istance James Fergusson, Esq., D.C.L., has taken the greatest interest in the work, and 
h4 helped very largely by revising the proofs of several whole chapters, and supplying 
th} ; important additions; Professor G. Buhler, C.1.E., has not only translated anew the 
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scriptions, but has revised and corrected. the whole of the chapter on the 
inseriptions, while to him and E. Thomas, Esq., F.RS., I am indebted for several] 
tions in the chapter. on Palmography ; and to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji is due the dy 
having prepared the facsimiles of nearly all the inscriptions now published. | 


The next volume will contain aiditional illustrations of the Elura Caves, and of the 
other groups of Brahmanical and Jaina Rock Temples. ’ 







JAS. BURGIEgs. 
Epinsuncn, 25th (ct. 188], 
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BREPORS 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


THE BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES. 





INTRODUCTORY. 


\NE of the principal objects sought to be attained by the publication last year of 
The Cave Temples of India‘ was to present to those interested in the study of 
Indian Archwolozy a general survey of all the known examples of rock-cut architecture 
in that country. As mentioned in that work, the number of these exceeds a thousand, 
and though by far the greater number of them are found in the Bombay Presidency 
and immediately adjoining districts, others exist, either singly or in groups, both in 
Bengal and Madras, but under forms as various as the localities are distant from the typical 
examples of Western India. 

Another source of complexity arises from the caves being divided among the three 
principal religions which prevailed in India during the ages in which they were excavated. 
The oldest and most extensive series are those belonging to the Buddhist religion, whose 
votaries were the first, and for long the only, cave excavators. These were succeeded by the 
Brahmanical Caves, when that faith, in its turn, replaced the once dominant religion of the 
“Mild Ascetic.” A smaller but hardly less interesting series of caves belongs to the Jains, 
who, at a later age, sought to rival the Brahmans in the magnificence of their rock-cut 
architecture. ‘Their ages, too, are as various as cither the localities in which they are found 
or the purposes to which they were dedicated. The oldest of all are the simple cells excavated 
for Buddhist monks during the reign of Asoka (n.c. 263-225), or immediately after that date, 
in the granite rocks of Bibdr; and the series extends down tothe most modern Bauddha caves 
at Ajantd or Aurangabad, probably as late as 700 a.p. The Brahmanical Caves overlap these 
by a hundred or a hundred and fifty years, aud may extend down to the tenth century, while 

\ The Cave Temples of India, by James Fergusson, D.C.L, F.RS., &e., and James Borges, F.K.G.8., 
M.RAS,, de. (jrinted and published by order of Hor Majesty's Sccretary of State for India in Council), 8vo 


London, 1580. 
A 
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the Jaina excavations, commencing about the same time as the Brahmanical, were continued 
in the rock at Gwalior down to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

It was of course impossible within the limits of a single octavo volume, to which that 
work was necessarily restricted, to do more than point out the geographical arrangement of 
the various groups, their chronological characteristics, and to describe, as succinctly as was 
compatible with clearness, their principal architectural features, and the most interesting 
peculiarities of each of the various groups of caves, wherever situated, leaving the more 
detailed examination of individual examples for other opportunities. 

Except in Mr. Fergusson’ work on the rock-cut temples of India, published in 1845," 
no such general survey of the whole subject had been previously attempted. The researches, 
however, which gave rise to that publication were terminated in 1839, and since then new 
series of caves have leen discovered ; others that he was not able to visit personally, have 
been described ; inscriptions have been deciphered ; and, generally, such progress has been 
made, that a new edition of his work—which this one on the Cave Temples practically is— 
had become indispensable. Neither of these works, however, pretend to exhaust the subject, 
lit the latter will probably be found to be a useful manual for those who desire to obtain a 
general idea of this interesting class of monuments, and will enable any one who in future 
wishes to attempt a monograph of any single cave, or group of excavations, to dispense 
with any description of the whole series, and at once to assign to it ite proper position among 
the Cave Temples of India. It cannot, however, for a moment be understood to supersede 
the necessity for more detailed descriptions of individual caves or of monographs of groups, 
whieh would occupy at least a dozen quarto volumes if carried out with the fulness which 
the interest of the subject seems to demand 

The present volumes are intended as a commencement at least of such a series for the 
caves of Western India, In the first it is intended to amplify and extend the description of 
some of the more notable groups of Buddhist Caves, which do not seem to have been hitherto 
sufficiently described, to illustrate them with additional details and drawings selected from 
the materials accumulated by the Survey, and to apply to the dates such rectifications as 
have only become apparent since the work on The Cave Temples was sent to the press. In 
the next volume it is proposed to apply the same process to the Brahmanical Rock-cut 
Temples—especially to the Kaildsa at Elura, the Jogeévari Cave, and generally—with the 
BAdimi and other caves described in previous reports—to supplement the enforced brevity 
of the volume on The Cave Temples. j 


Owing to the very limited space available in The Cave Temples, it was found impossible 
to do more than allude in the most cursory manner to the numerous inscriptions that ase 
found everywhere, especially in the earlier Buddhist caves, or to translate any of them, 
except some of the very shortest. In the present volumes this deficiency will be supplied : for 
though it is only too true that the cave inscriptions yield few facts of much historical value, 
and such data as they contain can rarely be affiliated to any known era, still, in the total 
absence of contemporary written records, they are, except the architectural indications, 
almost the only guides we have to lead us to a knowledge of the dates of the caves and of 
the objects for which they were excavated. Many of these inscriptions, it is true, have been 


' Mudrations of the HoekCint Temples of Iwtin; 18 plates in tinted liikogeaphy (elic\ with anf 
volume of text, plans, &e. London: John Weale, 1845, ( 5 ' To 
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copied before, and various attempts made to translate them. The materials available were, 
however, generally only faulty eye-copies. During the progress of the present survey all, 
or very nearly all, have been recopied by impressions from the rock, so as to ensure their 
perfect accuracy in every respect, and the progress made during the last thirty or forty years 
in our knowledge of the PAli language, in which most of them are, written, renders the 
decipherment of them much more certain and satisfactory than has hitherto been the 
ease. These cave inscriptions’ are consequently intended to form a new and important 
feature in the present volumes, 

As these volumes may be regarded as supplementary to that on The Cave Temples, it 
will be unmecessary to repeat the accounts there given of the different groups of caves, their 
localities, dimensions, &e, : in fact, most of the materials in this are additions to the illustra- 
tions there given, selected from the mass of materials collected by the Survey, and it is 
assumed that the volume referred to is in the reader's hands. In the case, however, of 
some of the more numerous but less known groups, a more minute enumeration will be 
given than space permitted in the general account. 


CHAPTER L 
BHAJA. 


Tae oldest eave probably in Western India is the small vihdra excavated at BhijA in 
December 1879, and described in the Appendix to The Cave Temples. It possesses all the 
characteristics of the very early vihdras. It is small, as most of those at Junnar and the 
oldest at Ajanta, Kuda, Karddh, and Nasik are; it has no pillars in the hall, and those of 
the verandah have been of the carly square pattern with the corners chamfered off to near 
the bottom ; the principal ornaments are the Dagoba, Chaitya-arch, and rail-pattern; the 
jambs of the doors sloped slightly outwards towards the floor; there are stone benches or 
beds in the cell, a stone bench along one side of the hall, and a stone seat in the verandal, 
and there is no shrine nor image of the Buddha. 

The general arrangements will be understood from the ground plan in the accompanying 
woodeut (No. 1). The hall is 16 feet deep by 16 feet 
7 inches wide on the floor, and about 10 feet 9 inches 
high, with a bench 21 inches broad along the left side, 
and has two cells in the right and two in the back 
wall, and a fifth in tne right en,! of the verandah. Three 
of these five cells have stone beds. In the portions of the 
wall not occupied by the doors of the cells are deep 
recesses, apparently intended either as seate or shelves 
on which to place articles, and each recess, like each | | 
door, is surmounted by the Chaitya-arch. Outside the si in ee 
vihira, to the left, is a group of three small cells, each 
with its stone bed. These have evidently” been excavated after the vihdra, apparently for 








1 ot Sexe winiaben of Medan encstvabias lee Bien vocally printed by the Government of Bombay, under the 
title of “Inscriptions from the Care Temples of Westera India, by James Burgesa, LL.D, and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit.” 
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additional sleeping accommodation, and were entered, not directly from the hall, but by 
a separate door to the front. 

All the sculpture about this cave is of that character which we find only in the 
earliest Bauddha works, The digoba is used ornamentally only, on the upper frieze of 
the back and end walls of the verandah, and is of the early simple type, without any 
abacus over the capital, but surmounted by an umbrella, and the dome surrounded by a 
festoon of flowers, while, in at least two cases, a garland of them hangs from the top over the 
front of it.’ Between these digobas are Caryatid figures upholding the cornice above, which 
consists of four plain members, each about 24 inches deep and projecting each about the 
same amount over the member below it, The lower of these has projections at sliort 
intervals representing the ends of a framework in a wooden house, from which this style 
of cornice las been literally copied. The Caryatids are male figures with a dhoti tied 
round the waist, heavy necklaces and bracelets, and large turbans. They stand in the 
recess, which is from 16 to 19 inches deep, incline slightly forwards, and in a few cases 
seem to have carried some ornament over their heads, which however is now damaged, 
It may have been the peculiar trigfla or trident head s0 common as a Buddhist symbol, 
though in one case at least 1t more resembles a grinning face. 

On the front wall are three dwirapAlas very elaborately decked. The one between 
the two doors that enter the hall has, unfortunately, been much damaged. The upper 
portion of the wall was very thin and much cracked, and when the earth was excavated, 
it might easily have been pushed over, while large pieces on each side had dropped out, 
earrying away the arms of the figure.’ 

He wears an elaborately twisted bulky turban, and very heavy earrings consisting 
of four or five rings passed through a slit in the extended lobe of the ear, and to each 
earring are attached or pearls, He has a broad jewelled band about the throat, and 
another of a different pattern hangs on his breast, while a narrow ornamented belt or 
sash passes over the left shoulder and right side, probably to support the very broad 
sheath of a short sword, of which he holds the hilt in his hand. With the left hand he 
had held two spears, of which only the lower ends of the shafts are left, They probably 
had broad barbed points like those in the ands of the figure to the left of the second 
door, The feet are bare, but round the waist is tied an ample muslin dhoti which hangs 
in large loose folds around him. 

On the right of the principal door is a stone seat, hewn out in full relief with 
moulded feet in front and against the wall, their projection up through the seat-board 
being also rendered in the stone. The edge of the sent is carved with a winding flower 
pattern and blossoms in the bays. | 

Over this is another dwarapiila very similarly dressed, his left hand on the hilt 
of the short broad knife or sword which he carries on that side, a2 bow in his right 
hand and a quiver on his back appearing over his left shoulder. He has heavy bracelets 
consisting of about five coils round the wrist, which on the right arm at least have been 
carved In some minute pattern. On the upper arm is a double coil to which are attached 
leaves or plates projecting upwards, and apparently of some precious metal gtaved or set 
with jewels. Owing to the seat in front, this figure is shorter than the other two, 





A Seo Cave Temples, pl. xevii. 


lime one Wailt behind to preserve it oom : been repaired, and a stone and 
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The third figure, to the left of the second door, or at the extreme left of the back 
wall of the verandah, is even more richly dressed than the other two; his head-dress 
is larger and more complicated, his bracelets and armlets are also larger, and have been 
finished with all the minuteness of carving that the stone would allow of; from the third of 
his ample necklaces hangs a pendant in the shape of an oblong jewel in a setting; he 
grasps the handle of his knife with his right hand, and with the left two spears, while two 
objects like bags hang from a knot on his girdle." 

The head-dreases of these and of all the other larger figures of this cave not only differ 
from all the sculptures in late caves, such as those of Ajant& and Elurd, of from the fifth to 
the seventh century, but even from the much older ones of Karlé, Nasik, the paintings in 
Cave X. at Ajanta, and the sculptures of Amarfyvati, and apparently belong to un earlier ue. 

The winged horse in the small sculpture in the left end of the verandah may be com- 
pared with those on the capitals in the Pitalkhor& vihfra,"—also one of the very early caves. 
Such winged figures are exceedingly rare in Bauddha sculptures, and belong only to the 
earliest period. 

The sphinx-like figures on the capitals of the pillar and pilaster in the recess at the 

left end of the verandah are | 

also peculiar, and appear more 
archaic than those in Cave 
VIL. at Nasik,” though re- 
lated to them and to other 
similar figures found at 
Nasik. These sphinx figures 
over the capitals, as shown 
in the annexed woodcuts 
(Nos. 2 and 3), have the 
bodies of bullocks with male 
and female busts, Their 
headdresses are very elabo- 
rate, with heavy earrings and 
armleta and jewelled neck- 
laces ; the females have also a 
beaded girdle. On the capital 
of the pillar a third head ap- 
aig TARE pears from behind the body of = 
Soar ie veomeet Eel tho front figure. Thecapitals 1. Se ae 

themselves have a close re- 

semblance to those of PitalkhorA;* and, as remarked by Mr. Fergusson, the whole pillar bears 
a marked family likeness to those represented on a portion of a gate-pillar at Buddha Gaya." 

Curiously enough, too, on that fragment we also meet with the nearest approach to 
the style of the male head-dresses in the sculptures in this cave; and still further, as 
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1 For theao figures see Care Temples, pl. xevi. fig. 5, and pls. xevil and xeviti. 

2 Cee Temples, pl. xevi. fig. 4, and pl xvi. Also the hersea and stags on the coping of the Buddha 
Gaya miling. Cunningham's Reports, vol iii, pl xxviii. ; Bharhul, pl xxxvii. fig. 3. 

© Core Temples, pl. xxiii. fig. 3. 

4 Care Temples, pl. xvi. lige. 1, 5, 6 | 

* Figured in Rajendralila Mitra’s Buddha Gayd, pl 1, and Cunningham's Meports, vol. iil. pl. xxvii. fig. | 
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Mr. Fergusson too has noticed the principal figure in the seulpture here (pl. vi. fig. 1), 









— like Sdrya and his two wives on the Gay4 sculpture, ia a male, 
\ seated between two women royally dressed, in o chariot drawn by 
= four plumed horses, who are trampling down RAkshasas) Who 


these are, or the iccompanying pair of horsemen, it is not easy to 
say. Mr. Fergusson also pointed out the resemblance of this sculp- 
} ture to the carving on the brass lota represented in the accompany- 
' ing woodcuts (Nos, 4 and 5), found in 1857, near GundlA in Kala, 
‘ee and now in the Kensington Museum.’ It has no Raikshasas, but 
a az cient Brass Lots from iitroduces three Baechantes dancing and playing in front of the 

Lahaul, ebariot, and two horsemen behind, caIrying spears, and both with 
stirrups. Two horsemen also attend the chariot in the eave sculpture, 





No. 5.—Engraving on the Ancient Braas Loti, 


Behind the horsemen on the lotd is an elephant with some person of note and his 
attendant on it,—and on the right side of the cell-door in the same end of the verandah 
is another sculpture, the principal figure on which is seated on an elephant that carries 
aloft in its trink a whole tree, wrenched up apparently by the roots. His attendant, seated 
behir' ppears to carry two spears and a pennant, the head of the staff of which bears 
tr. .yddha trigdla, The ropes of the housings have been carved in a way to indicate 
that they are of richer sort than usual, and the saddle-cloth js embroidered with figures of 
birds, &c. The turban, earrings, necklace, and garland of the chief figure here, like the 
(lresses and ornaments of all the others in these sculptures, combine to indicate a period of 
great wealth and luxury when the display of riches was considered a mark of greatness, 

The large number of small figures about the feet and in front of the elephant are 
not easily explained. Two Bo or Bodhi trees appear, onigwith a chhatri on the upper part 
of its foliage; the other with three people among the foliage, and others beside it or flying 
above; while in front is a man with turban and a long garland hanging from his neck, ve 
like the rider on the elephant, seated on a bhadrdsana or cane seat, with a chhatri held over 
his head, and waited on by two females, one with a chimara, the other with a vessel in each 
hand—one of them shaped like a kettle : below, or in front of him, are three females dancing 
‘and playing, one on the same harp-shaped instrument as the second figure on the Lahaul 
lotd above noticed. To the right of these is the other Bodhi tree, and to the right of it, 
below the elephant, are two figures—a Kiunari or female with a horse's head? apparently 
striking at the shoulder or neck of a man who has a short sword in his right hand : below, 
behind, and beyond these are figures of monsters, 





" Jour. R. A. Soe., N.8., vol. v. (1871), pp. 867 & These two woodcuts are from Dr, Bindwood's Industrial 

Avis of india, X54, and have been kindly lent by the author and Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, | 
* A similar figure appears on one of the pillars of the Buddhist ruil et Buddha Gaya See Cunninghan 

Arechol, Sure. of India, vol. i, pl. x. | 
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The only other sculptures that have to be noticed here are the two figures in projecting 
panels over the bench on the left side of the hall. Each has a spear in his right hand, but 
the one has the rich armlets, earrings, necklaces, short and broad sword, and abundant 
headdress of the dwirapAlas outside (see pl. vi. fig. 2, 3), and the other has no ornaments 
whatever, and is more scantily clad. In later times, it is curious to note, when Bodhisattvas 
were represented as dwirapillas, the one was also always 
richly clad, and the other without ornaments, or nearly so.’ 

Nearest to this small vihiira is the group of Digobas — 
that form a peculiar feature of the BhijA caves. They are | 
fourteen in number, of which nine stand in an irregular 
line on a ledge of rock formed in cutting them out. The 
smallest of these nine are at the south-west end nearest to 
the small vihfra,’ and are evidently the earliest. The 
capitals of several of them are broken off, but most of them 
have had nothing more than the representation of a box 
carved on the sides with the rail pattern, like the digobain «¥ a : 
the Chaitya. Behind the seventh and eighth, other five are No ¢—Capltal of a Dagota at Bhaja, 
carved out under the rock, and of these—the two in front, aia tinh a 
have also only the square box-shaped capital, The ninth in the front row and the three 
beliind the others under the rock have an abacus over the box supporting a small frieze; 
the latter have also chhatris, or umbrellas, cut in the rock over them, of which the staves 
have been of wood. The handsome capital of the ninth one outside is represented in 
the accompanying woodcut (No. G). It is 3 feet 8 inches high and very elaborately carved, 

On five, if not more, of them _ ee — es 
there have been short inscrip- [Pameae/su0. [>< (one ; meng Bs 
tions’ recording that they are [Pe Meeesin — 
stipas of reverend Theras or 
Sthaviras— Buddhist abbots or 
igh priests. 

The oldest inscription found 
at this place, however, is over a 
eell-door on the right side of the’ 
vibara numbered XVII. in the 
plan. The upper line is unfortu- 
nately damaged, but sutticient is 
left to enable us to read it with 
tolerable certainty. The letters 
of this inscription are of so early 
a form that we can hardly err 
in referring them to a period con- 
siderably anterior to the Chris- 

The Chaitya cave here nas peace = re | 
been an fully deacribed in The Ne, 7.—Front of the Cave at Bhajd, from a Phutegraph, 














1 Reports, vol. ii. p. 46. 2 Bee Cove Temples, pl. ix. 
: Bee the transcripts and translations in the last chapter of this volume. 
* From Ferguason’s Jad. avd Lust, Archil,, p. 111, also Case Temples, p30. 
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Cave Temples (p. 223 f), that nothing need be added here except to refer to the 
accompanying woodcut of the facade (No. 7) for the purpose of comparison with that of 
Kondine, represented in the frontispiece. Plate vi. fig. 4 is a cross section of the Chaitya, 
showing the slant of the pillars in the aisles. 

The upper-storeyed vihdra (No. [X.), to the left of the Chaitya, has been very much 
ruined, but a capital was found lying below, which must have 
belonged to one of the pillars of its verandah, and as it helps 
to indicate the style of the architecture—allied to that of 
several of the N&sik caves—it is represented in woodcut 
No. 8. 

Besides the archaic character of the architecture and 
sculpture in the BhijA Caves, the stone benches or beds in 
almost all the cells of the vihiras is a very distinct indication 
of their early origin. The arches over the fronts of the cells, 
too, in Caves VIL, X., and XIII, similar to those in Cave 
XIV. at Nasik and Cave XII. at Ajantd, are corroborative of this. 





No. &—Capital of s Pillar at Bhaja. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
KONDANE 


THe general characteristics of the Kondané Caves have already been described in sufficient 
detailin The Cave Temples of India,’ but as the Chaitya Cave there is one of the very 
earliest of its class, it seema to merit further description and illustration. Like Cave X. at 
Ajanta, and the Pitalkhoré and Bhiji Chaitya caves, it has no front sereen left in the rock - 
in these four examples only wére the screens wholly of wood. At BedsA, Karla, Nasik, and 
indeed all subsequent examples, this wooden front was replaced by one cut in the rock, and 
might consequently, even were there no other evidence, be safely assumed to belong to a 
subsequent period, 

This Chaitya is further interesting, inasmuch as its facade—represented in the woodeut 
which forms the frontispiece to the present volume—is even a more literal reproduction 
of the wooden forms from which it was copied than that at Bhaj&, which has of late 
been considered the most primitive of those known in the west, and in this respect equals 
the Lomasa Rishi fagade* among the Bihiir caves, which, there is reason to believe, was 
executed during the reign of the great Asoka. Nothing could be more literal than the 
copying of the overhanging forms of the constructive parts of this facade, which show uo 
trace of stone construction in any part, and which it would, indced, be hardly possible to 
construct in masonry. 

Every feature is essentially wooden in its form and derivation, and accords perfectly 
with the fragments of real wooden construction which still remain. Of this, however, 
unfortunately very little is now left, The wooden ribs that ouce adorned the interior of 
the roof have all disappeared, apparently in quite recent times, and of the open-work screen 





* Cave Tewples, pp. 220-223, pl. vii. fig. 2, and pl. viii, 
* Hist, of Ind, and Bast, Arch., woodcut, p. 109: Care Temples, p. 39, 
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that ornamented the upper part of the great opening of the cave only a few pieces now 
remain in situ. These, however, are quite sufficient, when compared with the more complete 
examples at Kirlé and elsewhere, to render a restoration architecturally easy from them 
alone, even if we had not on the facade itself numerous repetitions of it, in the rock, on the 
heads of ornamental niches, and in various parts of the composition. 

Besides these, the ornamentation of the facade consists of various string-courses and 
panels of the ordinary Buddhist rail pattern, and various constructive projections of very 
wooden form, with the brackets which simulate their supports. On the whole, in so far as 
the wood-work is concerned, it seema a more effective design than that of the Chaitya at 
Bhaja, and there is quite as little figure sculpture here as in that example. All the sculpture 
that is integral to the design is found in four panels on each side of the springing of the 
ereat arch, divided by compartments fitted with lattice-work. The two central compart- 
ments on each side contain each two figures, a male and female; the extreme ones on each 
side contain a single male; and me compartments next to the arch, three figures,—a man 
with a bow between two women.’ In these the figures are but rudely cut; the head-dresses 
are of the same style as thoge on the facade of Karlé 
and in the earliest caves. They do not appear to 
represent historical characters, and their only interest 
consists in their being apparently the prototypes’ of 
the groups of male and female figures we also find 
on the facades of the Hinayina Chaifyas at Kanheri 
and KaArlé and in Cave VI. at Kudi. Below these,— 
on the spectator's left,—is the head of a single figure, 
represented in the accompanying woodcut. Doubtless 
it represented the excavator of the Chaitya, and is 
the earliest édlika, or portrait statue, of which we 
have any remains; but unfortunately it has been 
entirely defaced. The elaborate and unique style 
of the head-dress—almost all that is now left of it 
—sufficiently indicates the care which the artist 
had bestowed upon it. The inscription to the right 
of the head, though short and of no historical 





value, is important as bearing out palsographi- — 
eally the early age which is assigned from its style 


to this cave. It is in the Maurya character, of No. 9 —Deluced Statue at Kondiing 
about the second century B.c., and reads,— 

Konhoss anfevdsiad Balakeaa kata 
aud is translated, “ Made by Balaka, the pupil of Kanha (or Krishna)” 

Of Baluka and his master Krishna, of course, we know nothing. The name of 
Krishna could hardly have been unusual at that early date, for we have o Krishna among 
the very firat of the Andhra dynasty, whom we have supposed to be contemporary with 
the earlier Sungas," and, therefore, also to belong to the second century f.c. 








1 The compartment next the arch on the right-hand side is broken away. 
? Care Temples, pp 26 and 275 2 
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It is ‘probable a similar figure (possibly a female) existed in a corresponding position 
ou the right-hand side of the entrance, but the rock having rotted away from the action of 
the water there, all trace of it, if it ever existed, has disappeared. 

Taken as a whole, this facade at Kond4Ané is one of the most complete and best-balanced 
designs, as well as the most interesting of those attached to these early Chaityas. Cave 
No. X at Ajanti has no carving outside the great arch. Here, as at Bhaja, all the 
ornaments above tle entrance screen are copied in stone, and in the subsequent Chaityas, 
such as No. 1X. at Ajanté and those of Bedsd, Kirlé, and Nasik, the whole of the facades, 
including the entrance screen, are cut in the rock, though still retaining all the carpentry 
forms derived from the original wooden construction, and may consequently be regarded 
as mere wooden examples. 

Internally this temple is a little longer and higher than that at Bhijd, but of the same 
width—this being 664 feet long, 26 feet 8 inches wide, and 28 feet 5 inches high. The slope 
of the pillars and side walls of the aisles is decided, the pillars inclining inwards as much 
as 5 inches in a height of 11 feet, and the walls nearly as much in 84 feet, and from the 
close resemblance in style the two caves must belong to very nearly the same age. 

The one feature that seems to indicate a slight difference of date is that the facade 
at Bhaji had apparently wooden ornaments attached to the horse-shoe fronton that 
surrounds the great window, and that at Kondiné had not, and no subsequent Chaitya 
seems to have been so ornamented in wood. This one fact may seem to indicate that Bhaja 
may be the older of the two, though the difference is so slight that they may be considered 
as contemporary or very nearlyso. Be this as it may, these two are the finest among the four 
that are the very oldest specimens of Chaitya Cave Architecture in the west of India, and 
consequently worthy of any amount of attention that is likely to be bestowed upon them, 


Cave at AMBIVALE. 


The Ambivalé cave is about half a mile from the village of Ambivalé near Jimbrng, 
north from Karjat, under the hill fort of Kotalgadh and to the east of it, and thus not 
far from Kondine, Its age is uncertain, but it is considerably later than the last, and most 
probably belongs to about the first century of the Christian era. It may be noticed at this 
place, however, from its yeographical position, and because it is not in any way very 
closely connected with any other caves, It is cut in a long low hill forming the concave 
side of a curve in the bank of the river. The cave overlooks the river, veing about 20 feet 
above it—the sloping rock leading up to it from the water. It consists of a large square hall, 
about 42 feet by 39 fect, and 10 feet high, having four cells off each of three sides—twelve 
cells in-all. Around these same three sides rans a low bench similar to that in Cave 
XXYV. at Kanheri. Two doorways, a central and a side one to the right, lead into it from 
a verandah, 31 feet long by about 5 feet 10 inches deep, the eaves of which are supported 
by 3 feet 9 inches of the return of the wall at either end, and by four pillars. Batwean 
each pair of pillars (except the central pair, where the entrance is) and the end pillars and 
pilasters is a low seat, with a parapet wall running along the outer side and forming 
a back to the seat. The outside of the parapet wall was ornamented with festoons 
and rosettes, in the same style as Cave Ill. at Nasik—which in all its arrangements the 


most resembles this one—but they are so damaged that but little now remains. (See 


plan, pl. vii, fig. 4.) 
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The pillars are of the same pattern as those of Nisik—pot capitals with the flat tiles 
surmounting them, but roughly finished. The shafts, springing from the seats, have no 
bases. The central pair of pillars have octagonal shafts, the remaining two are sixteen-sided 
(fig. 5). 

The doorways have had modern carved doors inserted at a Inte date, and within, in 
six of the back cells, are some built basements with carved figures on them. The cave has 
thus been converted into a Brahmanical temple. A Jogi, recently dead, long occupied it, 
the consequence being that the surface of the rock in the hall and verandah has been 
thoroughly coated with soot. 

On the second pillar of the verandah, on the left of the entrance, is a short Pali inseription 
in one vertical line, but much abraded and illegible.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


PITALKHORA CAVES. 


Tue quadrantal roof of the verandah in the small vihdra at Bhaj* shows that such roots 
were not uncommon, and the arched eclls dt Pitalkhor&’ are also strictly in accordance with 
the style of the age; nay, if we look at the fagade of one of these Pitalkhord cells (see 
pl. vii. fig. 1), we observe that the arches are not placed symmetrically over the doors, but 
extend ‘from side to side between the capitals of the pilasters, and are intended to represent 
the extension, beyond or through the front wall, of the arched roof within. On comparing 
the section given in fig. 2 of one of these cells with the fneades in fig. 1, it will be 
remarked that the arch in the latter is smaller than in the former, but this was necessitated 
here by the pilasters between the fronts being much thicker than the walls of the cells, and 
the intention is none the less evident that the outer arch was meant to correspond to that 
of the roof of the cell within. This is only another example, interesting because of its early 
date, of what we find continued into later works, namely, the distinct copying in these early 
monolithic works, never of stone buildings, but of constructions of wood. The “rail 
ornament” or védikd, which covers so much of the facades at Kondinc, Bhaji, Bedsa, 
and Kiarlé, too, is evidently the representation of a framing of wool, which probably was 
that in vogue in the construction of the walls of the better class of houses in the third and 
previous centuries B.C. 

On two of the pillars of the Pitalkhora Chaitya are short inscriptions (Nos. 1 and. 2) 
in the pure Maurya or Aéoka characters: they record the gifts of these pillars by two 
natives of PatithAna,* the modern Faithin, which, as we learn from Ptolemy and the 
author of the Periplus of the irythrean Sea,’ was a great commercial entrepdt in the 
beginning of our era, 








’ There are also sumo remains of letters on cach of the central poir of pillars. but indistinct, 
t See Cave Tomples, pl xevit figa. 3, 3. 

9 Seo Care Temples, pp. 242-246, and plates xv., xvi. and £vii., figa 1-3. 

4'Sce Inscriptions in the last chapter of this volume. 

§ Ptolom. Geoy., vil i 32; Penjp. Mar. Erthyr. § 51; and conf Report, vol. iii. p. 54. 
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In the vihara, over the cell doors there are also five inscriptions (Nos. 3 to 7), two 
of them much mutilated, but all evidently recording gifts by Magila or Mrigila, a rija’s 
physician, whose mother was of the Viachha or Vitsa family, and of his daughter Datt& and 
gon Dattaka, who each contribute a cell in the vihdra. 

In the remarks on the figure sculptures in the amall ancient vihira at BhajA (ante, 

| — pp. 5), reference has been made to the somewhat 
similar figures in this vihira. At the left end 
of the back wall are a pair of winged sphinxes,’ 
represented in the woodcut No. 10, along with 
half of the arch over the door and window 
of the cell, The one whose body is behind 
presents the teeth, as is usually done in the 
pictures of Yakshiis or Rikshasis in Caves XVI. 
and XVIT. at Ajanté. The other has an ordinary 
human face, and the wing, like those on all 
the other figures im this cave, is not repre- 
sented as a natural member of the body, but 
as an artificial addition. The figures filling the interspaces of the lattice-work in the 
arch should be noticed, and may be compared with the similar device in the arch over 
the Chaitya cave door at Nasik.’ 





No. 10.—Winged Sphinxes, de, at Pitalkbord. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CAVES OF KUDA AND THE SOUTH KONKAN. 


A Few additional details may be here given respecting the Kuda caves,’ 45 miles south 
of Bombay, though owing to their very plain character little will suffice. They are more 
interesting from their inscriptions than their architecture. These inscriptions, mneluding all 
fragments, amount to about thirty, and the majority of them, being those of the excavators 
of the caves, are in PAli—the language used in their inscriptions by the Hinayfna or 
earlier and purer Bauddha sect. They indicate that the caves are largely due to a family, 
apparently of local chiefs, named Mah&bhojas, and their official servants. But they yield 
no date or point of contact with any known dynasty. The alphabet of most of the inscrip- 
tions, however, is of so early a type as to justify our placing them early in the list of 
excavations. 

Beginning with the lowest: Cave L is a flat-roofed hall about 29 feet square, with a 
dagoba in a cell nt the back, separated from the hall by an antechamber the width of the 
hall, and about 7 feet 3 inches deep, divided from the hall by a low bench, on which stand 
two octagonal pillars (see pl. viii, fig. 1). The front of the verandah is destroyed, but it was 
' Six other pairs of figures over the pilasters between the fronts of the cells are represented in Cave Tropes 
pl. xvi. aay 

* Cave Temples, pl. xxv. 
* Cave Temples, pp. 204-209. PL v. fig. 1; pl. vil fig. 1 
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supported by two plain octagonal pillars and square pilasters with the sunk semicircles above 
and below a neck—a common ornament in the earlier Kanheri and other caves (pl. vin, 
fig. 6). In the left end of this verandah is a cell with a bench or bed, and over the door of 
it, close to the roof, an inscription in two lines (No. 1)" begins, and is continued along the 
back wall to the door. 

Cave II. adjoins No. I.: the front room has a door and a large window, and there 1s a 
recessed stone bench or bed at the left end of it, and behind, to the right, is a sleeping cell 
with a stone bed in it. Cave IL. is close to the last, and has a fragment of an inscription 
(No. 2) on the left-hand side wall, but all has peeled off except only the ends of two lines. 

About four yards to the right, aud at about 10 feet luguer level, is Cave IV. It has acourt 
in front with a bench on eachside, The steps up to the verandah are broken. The verandah 
has two plain octagonal pillars with square bases, and square pilasters with similar ornament to 
that referred to in Cave I. A thin low parapet, with the rail pattern (fig. 8) outside, connects 
each pillar with its corresponding pilaster. 1n the back wall of the verandah a large central 
door leads into the hall, 343 feet by 83}, which is also lighted by a window on each side of 
the door. A stone bench runs round the three inner walls. In the back wall are three 
recesses roughly cut, as if it had-been intended to complete this on the plan of some of the 
others, such as No. I. or VI. (see plan, plate viii, fig. 2). 3 

Cave V. adjoins close by. In the left of the court of it is a recess over a tank of good 
water. Above the level, and to the right hand of this recess, is an inscription (No. 3). The 
svastika (LA) is formed at the end of the inscription. On the opposite or right-hand wall 
is another (No. 4), also much weatherworn, so that fragments only of a few letters in five 
lines are left. Still another inscription (No. 5) connected with this cave is in the left end 
of the verandah, It records the gift of a cistern by a nun, the niece of a Thera or senior 
priest, with her two disciples. 

Cave VI. adjoins close to the last. A plan of it and detailed description is given in 
The Cave Temples. As stated there, the only sculptures that appear to be coeval with the 
cave, or nearly so, are those on the rail that separates the hall from the antechamber belind, 
the left half of which is represented on pl. viii, fig. 9," and the figures (sailaraépa) in recesses 
on the back wall at the corner (fig. 7). The opinion expressed in The Cave Temples as to 
the early character of these sculptures has since been distinctly confirmed by the translation 
of the inscription (No. 6) in the left end of the verandah. 

That inscription gives us a peep into the Bauddha social and religious life of perhaps a 
century before the Christian era: Skandapflita is MabAbhoja or local chief in the South 
Kofkan,“and in his service is a family, the sons of Sulasadatta—Sivabbiti, who is lekhak 
or writer, perhaps accountant, his next younger brother Sivagarman, and four of his sons. 
They all bear names such as would only be found among the Saiva sect, indicating that 
though they (or their ancestors) may have been converts to Buddhism, they did not, as laics, 
feel bound to abjure all connection with the popular beliefs. One of them bears tne name 
ot Sarpila, from sarpa, “a snake,” and probably pointing to serpent-worship,’ which, however, 
was not inconsistent with his being a Saiva, Sivabhiti constructs Cave L for the use of 
the Bauddha monks, and perhaps also the Bhikshugrita Cave Il. His brother Sivasarman, 
emulating the religious enunificence of his older brother, sets about the construction of Cave 

1 The tranalations of these inscriptions will be found in the last chapter of this volume, section 4. 
¢ ‘The other half was given in Cave Temples, pl. vii. fig. 1. 
3 One of the Rudras or terrific forms of Siva is also called Sarpa, 
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V1. ; and his wife and sons join him, and share the expense and the religions merit. The 
prominence of the names of mothers and wives indicates that in ancient India women 
enjoyed a much more public and honoured place than they have done for centuries past ; and 
this is in perfect accordance with the allusions to them in early Sanskrit and Pali literature. 
Here the Mahibhoja’s mother’s name, Vijay4, probably of the Sadakara or SAdagaira family, 
is chronicled. Sivagarman's wife is also called Vijaya, and she, with their sons, undertake 
the sculptured work—the two pairs of figures on the back wall, and the front portions of two 
elephants at the ends of the fagade—for these alone are coeval with the cave.’ But this is 
not all: a share of the work is allotted .o his four daughters, apparently daughters-in-law— 
for it seems more likely that they should be here called by the names of their respective 
husbands, than that he should have just four daughters called by feminine names corre- 
sponding to those of his four sons.» These women bear the expense of two plain octagonal 
pillars in the back of the hall, and other two in the verandah, with perhaps also the two 
pilasters. The family thus share among them the expense of a Bauddha chapel, plain indeed, 
but commodious, and one of the largest at this place; and though destined to last for at 
least two thousand years, there is no prayer attached to their inscription, or indeed to any 
of the earlier ones here, that the “ merit of it may be for the attainment of supreme 
knowledge by parents and sentient beings.” This idea, so frequently repeated in later 
donative inscriptions, seems to have been then unknown. 

But other inscriptions in this cave, in a much later character and in the Sanskrit 
language, explain to us the origin of the other sculptures. These inscriptions being in 
Sanskrit is sufficient proof that they were carved by members of the Mahayana sect, and are 
contemporary with the seulptures which belong to their mythology, On the front wall of the 
cave, at the lettend and just behind the elephant, is a figure of Buddha, in low relief, 18 inches 
high, seated with his feet on a lotus over a wheel with three deer on each side, and upheld by 
Naga figures, with other figures behind them. Beneath this and to the left is a fragment of 
a Sanskrit inscription, which has been but faintly cut, and is so decayed as to be illegible, 
except that it records a deydlhaiimaik or meritorious gift—probably of this sculpture.* On 
the left-end pilaster of the verandah has been carved a figure of Buddha, seated cross- 
legeed, 13 inches high, with attendant chaari-bearers, that on the left being Avalékitéévara. 
Above is an arch, with Gandharvas on each side. The throne is a high seat with four legs, 
between which is a lotus, with a deer on each side of the stem. The legs of the throne 
stand on the semicircular ornament at the base of the pilaster, and inside this semicircle is a 
Sanskrit inscription (No, 7) stating that it was the donation of a female laic, and concluding 
with the prayer—so common in later inscriptions of this class—that the merit of it may be 
conducive to the attamment of the supreme knowledge by her parents, and, after them, by 
the whole sentient world. 

On the fuce of the pilaster in the right end, near the top, are two Buddhas, each about § 


inches high, in compartments separated by a colonnette, and with a kneeling figure in the 


lower outer corner of each panel. Below these, seated on a sitiidsana or lion-throne, with 
his feet on a lotus, is another Buddha, 13 inches high, attended by two chauri-bearers, one 
of them being Avaidkitégwara, holding a lotus stalk as vsual, and each standing on a lotus 





"Is it possible that the very plain undocorated digoba was included in the slardpakamam t 
* Thus Sulasadatta’s wife would be Sulasadatté: Sivapalita's, Sivapalita ; Sivadatta’s, Sivadatta ; and 
Sarpila’s, Sarpa 

* See Cave-Temple Inveriptions, No. 6, p 8. 
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flower. Overhead is a triple tiara, supported by two Vidyddharas, with a makara torana 
above ; and over it, four more Vidyddharas carrying garlanas. Below, on each side of the 
lotus stalk, is a deer couched, with a man kneeling behind it and presenting some offering, 
and his wife at his back with joined hands. Below these are some other carvings, and in 
the semicircular ornament at the bottom is a Sanskrit inscription (No, 8) in three lines, 
faintly cut, and the right portion of it broken away. It appears to have borne the same 
donative formula as the last, only that the donor is a “ Sakya Bhikshu” or devotee, whose 
proper name is lost. 

In the hall of the cave, as has been detailed, there is a good deal of late sculpture, all of 
the same type, consisting of seated Buddhas, teaching, with attendants, On the right wall 
near the back, under one of the sculptured panels, is another Sanskrit inscription (No. 9) 
in five lines, recording the donation of it by “ the Sikya-bhikshu Buddhasithha, for the 
benefit of his parents, the Bhatirka,' or high priest, and then of the world.” Beside this is 
another piece of sculpture of similar character, with an inscription (No. 10), also in Sanskrit, 
partly on the left, and the rest on the right side of it. The character of the alphabet, the 
language, and the sculptures in the later carving in this cave, each independently point to 
about the fifth or sixth century a.p. as the period when they were added. 

The next compartment represents a Buddha, 19 inches high, squatted on a lotus, the 
stalk of which is upheld by two Nagas, behind whom are their wives, and below each two 
kneeling figures, and under them again a branched lotus (pl. viti, fig. 10), 

Cave VII. is close to the last, but ata somewhat higher level, with a water cistern to the 
right ot the entrance (pl. viii, fig. 3). On the left end wall of the verandah, which measures 
174 feet by 7} fect, is the inscription (No. 11) in four lines in Pali of the same style as 
those first noticed, It records that the cave was excavated by a physician, Somadeva, his 
sons and daughters. The parapet wall cénnecting the pillars and mght end pilaster is 
similar to that in the verandah of Cave VL, reprepresented in plate viii, fig. 8. 

Just beyond the cistern outside Cave VII. is another, now dry, and the roof broken 
in. On the back of the recess over it is an inscription (No. 12) in three lines, of which, 
however, part of the first two are so worn as only to pe read conjecturally, 

Just beyond the last tank is Cave No. VIIL, at a slightly lower level than the preceding. 
The door had a window on the left side of it: now the two are broken into one. This 
leads into an oblony chamber, with a door towards the mght end of the back to a cell 
having a short recessed bench on the left side, In one end of this bench a box has been 
hollowed out, 21 inches square by 16 inches deep, with a counter-sunk lid 3 mehes thick. 
This doubtless was for the concealment of valuables. 

Close to this cave, but at a level 6 feet higher, is No. LX. (pl. vil, fig. 4). This is 
a small, flat-roofed Chaitya cave, In front the verandan, which measures 13 feet by 5 feet, 
had two octagonal pillars with the lotd-shaped bases and capitals, aud two plain half-octagon 
shafts in antis. A wide door leads into the irregular hall, 14 feet 4 inches deep, by 84 feet 
wide in frout and 11 feet at the back, with the dagoba, 4 feet 4 inches in diameter, near 
the back, the abacus of its capital touching the roof. On the walls are traces of plaster. 
In the left end of the verandah is a cell, with door and window from the verandah as well as 
to the outer court; the front wall, however, is much broken. In the back of this cell is the 
usual stone bench or bed. On a smooth panel at the right end wall of the verandah is an 
inscription (No, 13) in one line. 

| 1 A corrupt form of Bhattirake 
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No, X. is close to the last, at about 5 feet lower level; thé front wall is now destroyed, 
but has had «a door to the right, and a window to the left. Inside, the cave consists of an 
oblong room with a cell behind at the right end, having a stone bed in the bach. Outside, 
over the window, is an inscription (No. 14) deeply cut on a rouch surface. 

The next four or five caves are all in close proximity to one another, and in line; their 
‘fronts are ruined. The wall between the first two has been broken through, and the two 
together may be reckoned as No. XI. ; the first has a verandah with an oblong room behind, 
having a stone bench along the buck of it; the other is a larger room or deep verandah 
quite open in front. On the nght end wall of the yerandah to the first cave is a fragment 
of an inscription (No, 15) cut in two lines on a smooth panel, but much of it is broken away. 

No. XIL is similar to the first portion of No, X1., but has a stone bench in the right 
end of the verandah. Partly on the back wall, and partly over the recess above this bench, 
is an inscription (No. 16). 

No, XIII, is close to the previous one, and at a very slightly higher level ; it has aiso 
an open verandah with a bench in the right end. The door is to the right, and the window 
to the left of it, and the nearly square chamber inside has a bench along the back wall. On 
the walls are traces of plaster. On the back wall of the verandah over the window is an 
inscription (No. 17) in one line terminating with a rude dharma symbol. 

Cave XIV. is close to and on the same level with No, XITL, and is exactly similar in 
plan An inscription (No. 18) is lightly cut on a smooth panel on the left end wall, and 
extending along the back wall over the window. It records the gift of the cave by an 
ironmonger or blacksmith of Karidh, a town in the SAtérA district, which must have had a 
large and influential Buddhist population, as there are extensive Buddhist caves in the 
vicinity of it. 

Just beyond this is a water cistern with an inscription (No. 19) deeply cut on a rough 
surface, but weatherworn and indistinct. It records the gift of this Ndnapodhi? or bathing- 
tank for the bhikshus, by a merchant. 

About seven yards from No. XIV. is a small recess (probably over a tank now filled 
up) with a much-effaced inscription on its rough, weatherworn surface. Fight vards farther 
is another similar recess nearly filled with earth and boulders. 

Cave XV. is between fifty and sixty yards beyond No. XIV., at about 20 feet higher 
level, and is another digoba eave (fig. 5). The verandah, 23 feet 9 inches by 7 feet 4 
inches, had four plain octagonal pillars, of which one is destroyed, and pilasters with the 
same ornament as before. At each end of the verandah 1s a cell with « stone bed or 
bench at the back. The shrine is about 13 feet 4 inches wide by 19 feet deep, and contains 
a plain dagoba about 6 feet 4 inches in diameter, of which the abacus is attached to the 
roof. Deeply cut on a smooth surface in one long line on the left end wall and part of the 
back wall of the verandah, is an inscription (No. 20). It records the gift of the Chaityagriha 
by one Rimadatta, and of a cell by his wife, Velidat&. There are traces of plaster on the 
roof and walls, and of painting on the columns, 

The next four caves are in an upper tier, about 30 feet above the level of No. XV., 
and above the interval hetween that cave and No. XIV., but farther back. They are here 
numbered from left to right. 

No, XVI. has an open court in front with a cistern at each side of it. Both tanks have 

! Sans. Sndnapruhi. 


7 
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weatherworn inscriptions (Nos. 21 and 23) on the backs of the reeesses over the openings 
into them,—one stating that the weil was the gift of a gardener. A low stone bench runs 
across in front of the cave, which consists of an oblong chamber with a door from the court 
to the right and a window to the left, and has a bed or bench at the left end. Outside, 
between the window and door, is inseription No. 22, very clearly cut, and recording the 
benefaction of the cave by a nun, Sapilé, with other females. A door near the right end of 
the chamber leads into a cell with a stone bed in the left side. On the walls of both 
the chamber and cell there are traces of plaster. 

Cave XVIL is alittle beyond the last, and is similar in plan, only it has a very large 
window, On the back wall of the chamber, close to the roof, and to the left of the cell 
door, is a partially effaced inscription (No. 24) stating that the cave was the gift of a 
trader and head of a family. 

Cave XVIIL. adjoins the preceding, and has a window on each side of the dvor, 
and also a window into the cell; otherwise it is like No. XVII. An inscription (No. 25) is 
cut on the left portion of the front wall, close under the roof, in two lines, with Bauddha 
symbols on each side of it, It states that the cave was the gift of a merchant (sefh). 

Cave XIX. is close to the right of No. XVIIL, but about a foot and a half higher in 
level. The door is to the right of a large window, and enters a room 14 feet 9 inches by 
6 feet 6 inches, with a passage 3 feet 9 inches wide leading back § feet 3 inches along the 
left end wall, and which has a recessed bed, 6 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 3 inches broad, 
on the right side, To the right of the front chamber a door leads into a cell about 6 feat 9 
inches square, with a recessed bench or bed at the back, 4 feet 8 inches long. Here, again, 
are traces of plaster on the walls. 

Cave XX. is between fifty and sixty yards farther along, and at 10 feet higher level. 
It is difficult of access, and consists of a single small square room, the front wall of which 
is almost entirely destroyed. 

Nearly thirty yards farther, and about 5 feet-higher, is Cave XAL, an unfinished 
Chaityagriha. To the left of the front court is a cistern with a two-line inscription (No. 
26) recording the gift by the same merchant as was the donor of Cave XVIII. The eave has 
two rough square pillars and pilasters in front of the verandah; and the hall; lighted only 
by the door, has a square mass left in the midile of the back wall, which, being partially 
worked out on both sides, was doubtless intended for a dagoba. 

Close to it, but at 3 fect lower level, is No. XXIL, a single room with a bench along 
the back, and another outside on the left of the court. 

Cave XXUIL is only separated from the last by sufficient room for a rock cistein in 
a recess. ‘The cave has a door and two large windows into a small oblong room, at the back 
of which is a cell having also a window, and with a recessed bench at the back. Over 
the left window of the outer room is an inscription (No. 27), which states that the cave 
was the gift of a lady. 

Cave XXIV. is only four yards further, and about 4 feet higher up, and is similar to 
the last, only the front is destroyed. The inscription (No. 28) is to the right of the door 
and partly on the right end wall: it is much weatherworn, but appears to record the 
gift of the cave, and perhaps a path to it, by a trader's son. 

Close to it are the last two caves of the series: the verandahs of both are gone; 
each has a cell lighted by a window; and the first had a stone bench at the back; each 


verandah had also a bench at one end. 
C 
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Pata on _Manap Caves. 


In the account of the Pila caves near Mahid or Mlir (Cave Temples, p. 209) no illus- 
trations whatever were given ; and though they are not architecturally of much interest, it 
seems desirable, for the proper understanding of their character and arrangements, to give 
the drawings on plate ix., together with some notes of their numbers and sizes, 

Fig. 1 is a plan of Cave No. I., which is supposed to be one of the latest excavations at 
this place. The rough square mass in the shrine was probably intended fora dagoba, but a 
seated Buddha has been roughly sculptured on the front of it in low relief, with attendants 
at each side and the wheel and deer below, while other standing attendants are carved on 
the right and left sides of the block, and on the back another sitting ficure of Buddha has 
been roughly indicated. The pilaster and the only finished pular, at the left end of thr 
verandah, are represented in figs. 8 and 9. 

Fig. 2 gives the plans of Nos. IT. and IIL, which are close together, to the north and 
above No, 1. No. IL has two pillars in front of a small verandah, 15 ft. 7 in. by 4 ft. 3 in., 
which gives access to a small unfinished cell. Cave III. has been very carefully finished, and 
consists of a raised verandah, beyond the front of which the rock projects a good way, giving 
ample shade. In the verandah are two pillars with square bases, and the remainder of the 
shaft octagon to the very top. This cave has been oceupied in quite recent times, as the 
wall of the verandah is plastered and panelled in the Muhammadan style, shown in fig. 3. 
The inner room measures 17 ft. in length by 84 deep and 7 high, and has a stone bed in the 
right end, the edge of which is beaded, and at the ends of it are moulded pilasters, From 
the right side of the court in front a stair has formerly led down to No. IV., and to the 
tanks in front of No. I., but the steps are now destroyed. 

Fig. 4 gives the plans of Nos. IV. and V., which are at a considerably lower level. The 
pillars of the verandah of No. IV. are both broken: the room and cell beliind are small. On 
the north or right wall was a large inscription about 3 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft., but only a few 
letters here and there can now be traced. In Cave V. the verandah—15 ft. 1 in. by 4 ft. 
9 in.—has two octagonal columns with square bases, and the pilaster at the end has an 
ornament very frequent in carly caves, and which is represented in plate ix, fig. 5. The 
verandah wall has been hewn very smooth, but the walls of the little hall—154 ft. by 15 ft, 
8 in, and 7} ft. high—are rough, and have been plastered. No. VI. is a recess in the rock, 
and No. VII. a very rudely finished verandah and cell, 

The plan of Cave VIII. is given in fig. 6, and the section in fiv. 7. It has been a 
Chaitya cave of the type so frequent at Kuda. The two pillars of the verandah are 
y destroyed, but part of the capital of one, still attached to the rock, and 
portions of the bases, show that they were of a type very similar to those 
in Cave VIII. at Nasik and some of the Junnar caves, The pilasters have 
, : an ornament on the middle similar to that employed in Cave VY. On the 
No. 11.—Pilaster back wall i8 an inscription (No, 1) in pretty good preservation. “It states 
omamens that this Chaityagriha, a cave, and eight cells, with two cisterns, were the 
gift of a prinec, KAnabhoi Vishnupilita. The digoba, however, has been hewn out of 
the shrine, and only the umbrella attached to the roof is left, 

Cave IX. is south from, and above the level of, No. VIIT. The verandah, 15 ft. 7 in: 
by 3 ft. 11 in, has two octagonal pillars in front, with corresponding pilasters. A door, with 
a small square window on each side of it, is pierced into the little ball, 15 ft, 9 in, by 6 ft. 
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9 in., which has a cell behind it. No. X. is very similar, but between the pillars and 
pilasters is a low parapet carved on the outside with the rail pattern, but much destroyed. 
Caves XI. and XIL have each two octagon pillars and two pilasters in front of the verandah, 
and inside an oblong hall with a stone bench. . 

Cave XIIL is under No. XII., and is similar in plan to No. 1X. Cave XIV. consists of 
a verandah and a cell 10 ft. by G6 ft. 9in. No. XIV. is a recess 4 ft. deep, containing a digoba 
6 ft. 2 in. high and 4 ft. in diameter, in half relief. Cave XV. consists of a verandah 21 ft. 
3 in. by 5 ft. 2 in., supported by two octagonal pillars, both broken, and a hall 18 ft, 8 in. 
by 15 ft. and 8 ft. high, with a bench round the three inner sides, and a cell off the east end 
of the south wall. The hall is lighted by a large square window on each side of the door. 
No. XVII. is an unfinished excavation ; the verandah has two square pillars blocked out, but 
the hall is ouly commenced. Cave XVIII. is similar to Nos. 1V., XIII, &c. No. XDA. is 
of the same pattern also, but the cell is unfinished; and No. XX. is only the commencement 
of a cave. 

In the lower scarp, about 30 feet beneath the preceding series, are the following :— 
Cave XXI., at the south end of this group, is a room 9 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 5 in. and 7 ft. 
high, with a digoba in the centre, 4 ft. 8 in. diameter, reaching to the roof, On the north 
wall is carved a figure of Buddha, of later date than the cave, seated with attendant chaurt- 
bearers and Vidyddharas holding a crown or mitre over his head ; and over them is a torapa 
or wreath of flowers between the mouths of makaras on cither side, as in Cave VI. at Kuda. 
In the south wall is a cell with a stone bed. 

No. XXII. is a plain verandah with a cell containing a stone bench. No, XXIII. is a 
copy of Cave X., with the rail pattern on the outer side of the parapet wall. The verandah 
is 15 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft, 9 in., and the hall, whicn has a square window on each side the door, 
is 14 ft. 10 in. by 6 ft. 7 in., with a stone bench in the north end. No. XXIV. wasa room, 
of which the front has fallen, with two cells at the back. No. XXV. isa cell 9 ft. 3 in. by 
7 ft, 10 in., with a square window. Cave XXVI. is a room with a window on each side. the 
door, and a cell at the back, with stone benches in both. Cave XXVII. consists of a verandah 
16 ft. 9 in. by 4 ff. 9 in., with two octagon pillars in front and pilasters, and u hall 17} ft. 
by 81 ft., with a cell at che north end of the back wall. Outside the verandah, on the north 
wall, is an inscription (No. 2), and on a raised bench, ornamented with the rail pattern, 
is a small digoba 4 ft. 2 in. high, in half relief. No. XXVIIL. is a room +1 ft. 2 in. by 
6 ft. 7 in., with a window on the south side of the door and a cell in the back wall. 

From the above notes it will be seen that the Pala or Mahdd caves are, like those of 
Kuda, originally works of the Hinayfna sect, and that they have been occupied at a later 
date by the followers of the MahdyAua school, but the alterations they have made are but 
of a trifling character. 

Two small digobas, hewn out of single blocks, lie about the bottom of the hill, having 
been pushed from their bases, They are very plain, and similar to those found at Kanhen. 

The Kol caves, south-east from Malad, are of similar type, but so very dilapidated as 
not to be worth enumerating. In the southern one of the two small groups are three 
inscriptions (Nos. 3, 4, 5’). 





1 For transcripts and translations, see chap, xiv, sect. 5. 
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CHAPTER V., 
KARADH CAVES. 


Or the Karddh caves, about 30 miles south of SatirA, only two were illustrated in The 
Cave Temples.’ To these may be added the drawings on plate x, where fig. 1 is a plan 
of Cave No, I, called by Sir Bartle Frere*—‘ Choka-Mela, the Mahir's cave.” It faces the 
south, and the pilasters at the ends of the front of the verandah have the same ornament 
a3 ia mentioned in some of the Mahid caves, and, with one exception, are the only 
ornamented pilasters or pillars among the Bauddha caves in this district. The pillars of 
the verandah have entirely disappeared. No. III. consists of a verandah 17 ft. by 6, with 
one cell behind, 6 ft. square. 

Cave I'V., named by Frere, ‘‘ Lakshmichi-WaAdi,” faces the south-east, and has a water 
cistern outside, on the mght of the entrance. The verandah pillars are gone; the hall--17 
ft. 5 in. wide by 18 ft. 7 in. deep and 6} ft. high—is lighted by two windows, and has two 
cells in each of the side walls, each with its stone couch, but the walls between the two on 
the right and the Chaitya Cave No. V. have been wrought so thin that they have broken 
down, and perhaps a door has been made from the front cell into the verandah of Cave V. 
Cave V. is the only Chaitya cave with an arched roof among these southern groups, It is 
about 13 ft. wide by 32 ft. long, and the window or opening over the doorway. into the cave 
is about 4 ft. square.’ 

Cave VIL, a few feet from No. VI., faces east, and has a cistern on the right of the 
entrance and a recess on the left. The fronts of the verandah and hall are much destroyed, 
but the former has had two pillars in front, each connected with its corresponding pilaster by 
a parapet wall ; the pilasters have had the old ornament already described (p. 18). The hall 
is 20 ft, 7 in. wide by 9 ft. 7 in. deep and 7 ft. 10 in. high, lighted by a door with a window 
on each side of it. At each end of the room is a receas 7 ft. long, above the level of the 
floor, and with a projecting moulding up the sides in front. There are two cells in the back 
wall, each with its stone bed; and there is also a stone bench in each end of the verandah. 

No. VILL. consists of a hall 19 ft. by 174 and 64 ft. high, with three calls, only com- 
menced, on the left side, The front wall, which had originally two doors and no window, 
and the verandah are quite ruined. 

No. IX. is across a watercourse from the last, and faces the south. It consists of a hall 
16 ft. 9 in. deep by 20 ft. 4 in. wide, lighted only by the door, and having three cells in each 
side wall and two in the back, all with stone beds. In the centre of the roof of the hall 
of this and of Cave VIL are holes about 15 inches square and a few inches deep, the object 
of which is not understood. No. X., at a lower evel than the last, is much filled up with 
earth, but is an irregular excavation. It seems to have been a large cell, or perhaps a tank 
with a covered approach to it. 

1 Pp. 213-217, and pi. v, fig, 9, and pl vi 

1 Jour. Bim, B. ft, As, Sve., vol. iii, ph ii, p. 108, & 

2 For plan and facade of Cave V. see Cave Temples, plates v and vi; and for description of this and Cave 
VIL eee pp. 214, 215, 
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Cave XI. 1s a flat-roofed Chaitya eave,’ of which the plan and section are given in 
plate x, figs. 2,3. Close to this is No. XIL, approached by a passage from the front of 
No. XI., and by another from the soni]... Tle verandah had a bench at each end, and 
measured 26 ft. by 9, but the front has almost disappeared. The hall is 173 ft. by 5% and 
64 ft. high, with a stone bed at the left end, and has a small square window to the left 
of the door. At the back is a cell 5 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in., with a stone bed, having a hole 
in the right end, 3 ft. by 2} ft. and 1 ft. deep, with a sunken edge for a cover. This was 
probably a place for concealing valuables. 

No. XIII. is entered by a very narrow open passage 20 ft. long. It consists of three 
rooms opening into one another—the first, 144 ft. by 4, and 64 ft. high; the next, 124 ft. by 
64; and the third, a cell, 7 ft. square, with a recess on the right. No. XIV. 1s a small 
outer room and a cell, 10 ft. 4 in. by 6 ft., with a bed in the right side; and No. XV., 
connected with it by an open passage outside, is very similar, the outer room being 15} ft. 
by 7, with a recess in the left end and a window on the left of the door. 

Cave XVI. is a flat-roofed Chaitya cave,* of which the plan and section are given 
(pl. x, figs. 4 and 5). It consists of the usual small verandah and hall, with a shrine quite 
open to the latter, as in some of the Kuda caves. The square plinth, which serves as 
capital to the dAgoba, is connected with the umbrella carved on the roof by a short thick 
stone shaft. The next three excavations are mere cells, No. XAVIIL being fully a hundred 
yards from No. XVII. and across a watercourse. 

No. XX. is a vibira, 28 ft. wide between walls and 353 ft. deep, without pillars, but 
with a bench round the three inner sides. The plan and section are given in figs. 6 and 7. 
The front, if ever it had one of stone, is entirely gone, and there are sockets in the roof as 
if for wooden posts and frame-work, indicating, like some instances at Junnar and the 
Ebhal Mandap at Talija, that in the very early vilidras the fronts were probably in some 
eases of wood, or consisted of wooden screens between pillars. There appear to have been 
four cells in each side as well as in the back, with stone beds in them, but the frout cells on 
each side have been altered. The remaining three caves of the first group are small and of 
no interest. 

Cave XXIV., the first of the second group, lias been finished with more care than almost 
any other of those here, It is in the bed of a watercourse, and faces the east-north-east, 
The details will be best understood by the drawings (plate x, figs. 8,9, 10,11). All the 
cells, except the central one in the back wall—of which the front has been cut out—have 
neatly carved stone lattice windows, about 15 in. square, the two cross-bars being rounded 
on the outside and the central portion of the two uprights fluted. The next four caves are 
unimportant, and No. XXVIII. is about 150 yards beyond No. XXVIII Of the next eight, 
also of little interest, a sufficient account is given in the volume on The Cave Temples. 

Fig. 12 shows the arrangements of Cave XXXVI., which is about a hundred yards 
west of No, XXXV., and which has an outer hall, 17 ft. by 13, with two cells, and an inner 
one, 9 ft. 4 in. by 12 ft. 7 in. and 67 ft. high, with five cells and two recesses, The next 
five caves are small. 

In the third group, Caves XLII. to XLVL are of little interest, and No. XLVII." is 














1 Bee Caw Temples, p. 215. 

2 Cure Temples, p. 215. 

4 For further details sen Cace Temples, pp. 215, 216, 

* Sir B. Frere's No. XAAVL ; Jour, Bom. B.A A, Sw, vol. tii, pt. ri, p. 114. 
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chiefly important from containing some faint traces of inscriptions, On the left of the front 
is @ cistern, and a wooden verandah has been at one time attached—the sockets for the four 
posts still remaining in the rock. ‘The portico is about 12 ft. by 3, with a seat in a recess 
at each end, over which are faint traces of the rail-pattern ornament, On the back of the 
recéss on the right are traces of an inscription, but only stray letters can be made our, 
Within is a room, 15 ft. wide by 11 ft. 2 in, deep and 7} ft. high, with a bench in each end 
neatly cut, and with a slightly projecting edge, There is an unfinished cell in the back, and 
another in the left side, about 7 ft. by 6, and which has also a door to the front into the 
court. On the left or east side of the front of this is another inscription,' rather more 
distinct than the other, The letters are of a very similar type to those of the Kuda 
inscriptions, but much worse cut, and record the gift of the cave by Swighamitra, the son of 
Gopila, To the right side of the court of this cave was a stair leading up to Cave 
ALVIIL 

Cave XLVITI. has been described in The Cave T, emples, p. 216, and the sculpture 
by the side of the digoba there referred to, is represented in fig, 13, pl. x. 

The rest of the excavations are small till we come to No, LVL (figs. 14 and 15), which 
has a hall about 234 ft. wide by 25 ft. deep and 9 ft. high, but has never been finished. Cave 
LXIL. is still Jarger, Measuring about 30 ft. by 384, with about seventeen cells (see plan and 
section, pl. x, figs. 16 and 17). No. LXIII. is also a vihara of some size, but choked up 
with earth. 


CHAPTER VL 
BEDSA, KARLE, &c. 


Resrectixe Bedsé caves, which belong to the series of groups around Bhaja, little need be here 
added * except to call attention to the longitudinal section of the Chaitya cave on plate xi, 
which exhibits the very plain and archaic character of the architecture of this cave. This 
Chaitya cave is interesting as one of the three or four examples of the class that retain the 
ecreen in front of the great window, which we may presume formed a marked feature in 
the wooden structures from which these Caves were copied, At Karla and Kanheri this 
screen consists of three openings below, and five above, rouch hewn in the rock, and 
intended to be covered with wood-carviugs, the mortices for which still remain, — 


Here, and 
apparently here only, this screen is replaced by two pillars completely carved and ornamented 
with capitals bearing elephants, horses, &e," It is not quite clear whether this indicates 9 
more modern date than that at Karlé, but it certainly marks a progress in style, and if the 
masses of rock in front were cleared away, it would show this to be—thongh small in scale 
—one of the most elegant and interesting Chaitya fagades in Western 
of the ornamentation in the end of the verandah, it will be observe: 
wooden construction, and even the few figures that appear in the 






* Bee below chap. xiv, sec. vy, No, 6. 
* Cave Temples, pp, 228-231 and pl. x. 
* See moodent No. 45 in Cane Temple, p. 229, o¢ Ferguasa’s Ind. and! Eos, Arc 
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are plain octagons and slope slightly inwards; and the digoba, though very similar- in 
design, is slightly taller than that at Karlé. 

This cave possesses another peculiarity not observed elsewhere, in that the ridge of 
the roof slopes slightly inwards towards the digoba, which would certainly increase the 
perspective effect and tend to concentrate the light on the dagoba. 

At Bedsa there are only three inscriptions.’ The characters are of an early type—the 
earliest being the line (No. 1) over the door of the cell in the right end of the verandah of 
the Chaitya, recording a gift—probably of the cell and its fagade—by a person from Nasik ; 
the second (No. 2) is behind a small digoba outside, dedicated to the memory of a hermit; 
and the third (No. 3) is over a cistern close to the Chaitya cave, recording its being the gift 
of a MahAbhoja’s daughter. The first may date from before the Christian era, and the other 
two from about, or soon after, that date. 
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Since writing the account of Karle Caves for The Cave Temples (pp. 232-242), the trans- 
lation of the Inscriptions has helped to throw some light on the history of the great Chaitya. 
The inscription of the founder in the left end of the verandah, now satisfactorily read, informs 
us that this “most excellent rock-mansion in Jambudvipa,” or India, was “established” by 
“Seth Bhittapila from Vaijayanti.” Vaijayanti is referred to both in Jaina and Brah- 
manical literature and in several copperplate grants, and seems to be the same as Banavisi 
on the north-west border of Maisur,? in early times a very flourishing city. But whilst 
Bhitapila had a principal share in its construction, he was aided by numbers of devout 
Buddhists, who have left their inscriptions on the doors, and sculptures both inside the cave 
and outside, recording the donations of each. Thus under the feet. of the elephants in the 
right end of the verandah is an inscription (No. 3)* stating that they and the rail-pattern 
ornament above and below were the gift of the reverend Indadéva; the right-hand door 
(Inscription No. 4) was the gift of a perfumer from DhenukAkata; over the pair of figures in 
the extreme right of the verandah a short inscription (No. 13) tells us they were given by a 
mendicant named Bhadasama, who also gave the similar pair on the inside of the front 
screen facing them (Inscription No. 14), The base to the right of the central door, carved 
with rail pattern, called védikd, was the gift of a Bhikshuni or female mendicant (No. 15) ; 
and the similar piece on the left by another female (No. 16). Another belt of rail pattern ou 
the inner face of the gallery or ill of the great window was also a female mendicant’s gift 
(No. 12). On the remaining pillar of the open screen in front of the verandah it is stated 
(No. 5) to have been the gift of a housewife; and underneath is the record (No. 6) that a 
carpenter from Dhenukikata made the doorway &c., but whether the doorway in the screen 

} Seo Care. Temple Inscriptions, pp. 26, 27, and chapter xiv of this volume, sect. vi 

* Dr. Bithler supposes Vaijayant! to be the same as the Buzantion of Ptolemy, which was on the coast The 
Sumb copperplates of Saka 614, however, mention Vaijayantl (Jud. And., vol. vi, p. 94; Kice’'s Mysore Jnacrip- 
tions, Pp. XXX, xxxix, 242) os an early Kadamba capital (/nd. Ant, vol. vi, pp. 22, 25, vol. vii, pp 36, 38; Jowr, 
Bom, B. K. A. Soc, vol. xii, pp. 319, 321), and it was evidently the same as Banavast, which is alao often called 
Jayantipura in inscriptions of the middle ages. Here, in March 1880, I found a Pali inscription dated in the reign 
of one of the Sitakaryi kings (Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 100). Vijayadurg, on the coast, may possibly have 
been the Buogantion of Ptolemy. 

3 See chapter xiv, sect. vii 
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or that of the cave in the left of the verandah (which bears no inscription) is not clear. 
The lion pillar was the gift of Agnimitra, a Maharathi (No. 2). 

Inside, the third and fourth pillars on the left hand or north side were the gifts of 
Yavanas of Dhenukikata (Nos, 7 and 10); the fifth (pl. xiii, fig. 1) was the gift of Sitimitra, 
a Buddhist preacher of Sorpiraka, now Supard, a few miles north of Bassein (No. 8), and has 
& reeeptacle in it for relies (No. 9); and the seventh was also given by a native of Dhenu- 
kakata (Inscription No. 11), All these are in an alphabet sufficiently early to be contem- 
poraneous with the excavation of the cave, and they all relate to original features of it. 
The number of donors from Dhenukikata suggests that it was some place not very far off, 
and as they are mostly Yavanas or “ Westerners,” we micht look for it among the trading 
towns on the coast like Sorpfraka. It occurs too in inscriptions at Kanheri and 
Sailarwidi, both in this part of the country. General Cunningham identifies it? 
with the old city in the lower valley of the KrishnA, visited by Hiwen Thsang 
in the seventh century, and which he calls To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka) ; ? but the 
Pili form of the name- of that city, as found in inscriptions from Amarivati, is 
Dharniiakata * or Dharhfiakataka, quite a different name then from Dhenukikata. 

But after the temple had been finished, and, it may be, had been long in use, and the 
adjuining vihiras—all of them of the Hinayana type—inhabited by a Samgha or congrega- 
tion of monks, royal patrons bestowed lands in support of it, Doubtless Viharginw, the 
village at the foot of the hill, belonged to it from the earliest times, and probably others, 
of which we have no record. But on the upper frieze, to the right of the central door and 
under the sill of the great window, is an inscription (No, 19)* of Usabhadita, the son-in-law 
of Nahapiina, which bestows the village of Karajika on the Sathgha for their support during 
the rainy season. Just below this, and among the prominences on the lower frieze, and 
afterwards partly cut away by a later piece of sculpture, is another inscription (No. 21),° which, 
from its position, must be of later date. Unfortunately, it is sadly mutilated, and the king’s 
name 1s obliterated, but there is reason to believe the donor was Vasishthiputra Pujuméyi, 
and it is dated in the nineteenth year of the reign. The object of this inscription is to 
confirm the rights of the monks of the Mahisarnghika school in the same village of Karajaka 
—probably Karanja, close to the Beds caves in the Mamila or modern Mavala district. 
Again, to the left of the central door, opposite to the first of these two, but on a worse 
surface (which would hardly have been chosen if the other side had not heen previously 
occupied), is another inscription (No. 20) dated in the seventh year of the same Andhra 
king, recording the gift of some other village by a wealthy official, Plate Xli gives 
an architectural elevation of the front of the great Chaitya itself inside the verandah, show- 


' Archeol, Survey Report, vol. ii, p 41; and Anc. Geog, pp. 530 spr, Hoe reads the name as Dhanukakata, 
which is inadmissible, Tt is always spelt Dhenukikata, but with the dental m or cerehral » indifferently, In the 
fasciculus No. 10 on Cuve- Temple Inscriptions (written in camp, January 1880), p. 32, this identification has been 
inadvertently adopted : it is of coursa erroncous. Dhenukiérama ia given in the dictionaries as the nama of a 
place of pilgrimage, 

* St. Julien, Mém. den Cont. Oce., tome ii, p. 110. 

* Equivalent to Dhafifiaketaka, Sans Dhanyakotaka (the city of wealth or of the wealthy—Danlatabid), 
The form Dharhiiakata occurs on a marble now in the Dritish Museum, photozraphed in Ferguason’s Tree ond 
Serpeut Worship, pL lxxxii, fig. 1; but the inscription, having been filled in with ink, is incorrectly represented ; 
it ia also copied pl. xeix, No. 20. The form Dhathiakataka occurs on a lab recently excavated. 

‘ Chapter xiv, sect ix, No. 6. 

* See Cave Temples, pl. xiv, for the ition of this ax well as of the preceding inscription, and chapter xiv 


of this vol, sect. ix. No. 20, for the translation. 
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ing clearly the form of the wooden screen in the great arch, which is certainly the finest 
and most complete example still remaining in India, It is of teak wood, and no doubt 
original, and may therefore be 2000 years old. As at Bedsd, the ornamentation of the 
whole of the upper part of the facade consists of repetitions, on a smaller scale, of the 
design of the facade itself, or rather of the earlier example when the whole was in wood, 
and when the jambs and posts all sloped inwards. 

The three doorways in the screen below, were all originally of the same height, and the 
central one about twice the width of the side ones. How the tympanum was ornamented is 
not quite clear—probably in painting. The only integral sculptures on this screen are the 
six panels, containing each a male and female figure like those in Cave VI. at Kuda, on each 
side the spring of the great arch at Kondine, and at Kanheri. They are placed one on each 
aide of the three doorways, and, both from their style and the inscriptions attached to them, 
they appear certainly to be parts of the original design. All the others are subsequent inser- 
tions of the Mahdyiina school, and belong probably to the fifth and sixth centuries. 

On plate xiii, fig. 2, is given a drawing of one of the pairs of figures above the 
elephants in the left end of the verandah. The style and quality of the sculpture in these 
panels is markedly superior to all the other more modern figures in the cave. They are in 
the same style of dress os the figures in the pauels by the sides of the doors; and belonging 
to the original design, they prove that the latter are also part of it, There are two of these 
pairs in each end of the veranilah, and a pair on each side of the great arch in the facade. 

Some of the vibAras at Karle are much ruined, the best preserved being the upper 
storeys. They have been described in The Cave Temples (pp. 240, 241), but the plans 
(pl. xiii) will illustrate the'r arrangements. The plan in fig. 3 is that of the first floor of a 
vihira above the large ruined excavation to the north of the Chaitya cave. The stone 
benches in the cells are the only indication left of its age, for the front has all disappeared 
in the fall of the rock, Above this, and reached by a stair from it, is the cave of which the 
plan is given in fig. 4. The pillars of the verandah are about 2 ft. 8 in. square at their 
bases, then a band 10 in. deep is octagonal, on which stands the neck of the capital, 2 ft. 
7 in. high, with sixteen sides or flat flutes. This turns slightly out, and is surmounted by 
some narrow members and then by a torus 12 in. deep, but which does not project beyond 
the vertical lines of the pillar, and is crowned by two thin square plinths. In the east wall 
of the vihira (fig. 5), which is still farther to the north and reached by a stair now broken, 
is an inscription (No, 22) of the time of the Andhra king, Pulumdyi, who probably ruled 
about the middle of the second century a.p. 

Fig. 6 is the plan of a hall to the south of the Chaitya, which has originally been 
214 feet deep, but, like No. XV. at Nasik, has been afterwards enlarged to 33 feet, and by 
the Mahiydna sect, for it has an image of Buddha on the back wall. This, and the later 
sculptures of the same character on the screen wall of the Chaitya, show that when the 
Hinaydina school either died out or lost the favour of a degenerating age, the more sensuous 
and less morally strict followers of the Mahiyidna school got possession of these Cave 
Temples and used them for their own services, This must have been at a later age, however, 
than Pulumfyi's—possibly in the end of the fourth, or in the fifth century. 

Of the SailarwAdi caves,’ 14 miles east from Karle, nothing more need be said. The 
one inscription by a native of Dhenukikata will be found in its place.’ 





| For a fuller account of these cavea sce Care Temples, pp. 240, 241. 
* Caw Temples, p. 246, * Chapter xiv, sect. vii, No. 19, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
JUNNAR CAVES. 


THE account of the Junnar Caves already given in The Cave Temples' need only be 
supplemented by a list of the various exeavations in the different groups, with their 
dimensions and the inscriptions. As previously described, they are found in five different 
localities round the town of Junnar, and the number of separate caves is upwards of 130." 
Of these there are between fifty and sixty in the Sivanéri Hil] ; about ten at Tulji Lena : 
thirty in the Gandéda Lena; four in a spur of the hill a mile beyond it: and between 
thirty and forty in different parts of the Manmodi Hill. 

The small amount of sculpture, its character, the generally small size of the vihiras, 
the frequency of the early form of Bhikshugrihas or mendicants’ cells, and the stone beds in 
the cells, all combine to indicate that many at least of these excavations must be of very 
early date. 


Caves ix Sivayent Hu. 


Beginning with those near the hase of the eastern scarp of the Sivanérj Hill, and 
commencing at its southern extremity, we have— 

No. 1. A small cell some way up the scarp, and innecessible, 

2. At a short distance to the north, a cell about 74 feet square by 64 feet high, with 
an open verandah or court in frout, and a dry cistern to the left of the front. 

8. A cave 204 feet wide by 19% feet deep and 11 feet high, and with a door 6 feet 
wide, and containing the base of. a digoba, 34 feet high and 5 feet in diameter, with a hole 
sunk in the flat top.* The verandah is 164 feet by 4 feet, but one of each of its two free 
standing and two attached pillars are gone; they have had lotd-shaped bases and capitals, 
with octagonal shafts, 

4. A cell 8 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 6 inches and 7 feet 3 inches high, 

5. Three cells with the front and dividing walls broken away. Outside to the left, but 
under the projecting eave, is a bench, and over it, on the end wall, is a short inscription (No. 
1)' in two lines about 20 inches long, but the first three or four letters of cach line have been 
broken away. It records the gift of a cistern (pédhi), and perhaps of the cave. 

6. Ata higher level is a cell 8 fect square and 7 feet h 
back wall near one corner, and three slightly sunk panels 
which also hears faint traces of plaster. 

7. Under the above is a large open cell 15 feet by 10 fect. 

ee i 

' Cue Temples, qm, 248-262, pl. xviii, pl. xvii, figs, 4—6 anil frontispiece, 
| 2 Clune Temple, p. 168, At p. 248 the number ‘87" is a misprink for 157 + Without counting wells and 
amall recesses, there une abut thirty moro extavations than here extimiatel + ond counting all unfinished cells 
reonsaes, and cistorns, the total number must be nearly 200, 
* Cave Temples, p. 249, 


* For, the farsimiles, transeripis, and translations of these DOS Lieriy: sag chap. xiv, sect, viii, 
this volume, 


igh, with a large recess in the 
on the remainder of the wall, 


8. Next comes a small cell 


at the end of 
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with an open porch: 4 feet square. 9. A cave 164 feet wide by 15} feet deep and 8 feet high, 
with a door 54 feet wide. It has two small recesses in the back wall and faint traces of 
plaster. 

10. A small recess broken through on the ri¢ht into—11. An irregular-shaped excavation 
at a lower level, 7 feet wide by 11 feet deep and 5 feet high, with a stair within, on the 
right side, leading up to—12. Which consists of three cells, 7 feet to 8 feet square, and 64 
feet hich, with a common open verandah in front, 164 feet by 4 feet. There are faint traces 
of plaster in the third of these celle. 

13. A eell above the last, but inaccessible, owing to the steps whicli led up from the 
outside of No. 11 being broken away. 

14, A cell on the same level as No. 12, 7 feet square and 7 fect high. 

15. A small recess, perhaps the entrance to an intended cistern; 16. Two small cisterns 
with water; 17. A recess similar to No. 15; 18. Three cisterns over 16 and 17, but filled 
with earth; 19. A recess begun at a high level; 20. A tank with water; 21. A recess 
begun; and 22, A chamber open in front, 9 feet by 8 feet and 6 feet high, with a bench on 
the left side. 

From this point a path leads upwards and back over the lower caves to the upper 
scarp: there are also ateps descending down from it. On reaching the base of the upper 
scarp over the preceding caves, and beginning again from the south end, we have first a 
small group of caves, viz. :—No. 23. Very high in the cliff, an open chamber, inaccessible. 
24. Near the left of a narrow open gallery, ascended by steps at the north end, is a cell 
6 feet wide by 8 fect deep and 6 feet high, with a bench along the back. The floor of the 
wallery in front is broken away and the footing precarious. 25, The commencement of three 
open cells at a lower level. 

26. A two-storeyed vihfra cave, 24 feet wide by 22 feet deep and 74 feet high, with 
ten cells, four in the back and three in each side, but half of them in an unfinished state. It is 
entered by a single door and lighted by two windows, and has in front an open verandah 
234 fect by 5 fect, In the right front corner a stair leads to the upper storey, which is a 
hall open in front, 21 fect wide by 11 feet deep and 7 feet high. On the pilaster on the 
left is one of those ornaments so frequent at Kanheri, Kuda, and elsewhere ; behinil this is 
the commencement of a cell, and then along the upper part of the remainder of the wall 
(8 feet) is an inscription (No. 2), deeply cut, in one line, commencing with the Buddhist 
shield ornament. It tells us that this upper room was the wpesthdaa sald or reception- 
room of the mouastery. 

27. Passing a cistern to the right of the last, we come to a cell; and then to—23s. 
A second cell with a loug open verandah. 

At a rather higher level than these, and more to the north, is a third group, 
difficult of acevss, the footpaths to it being very steep and ending in steps cut along the 
scarp. It commences with No. 29. A small unfinished recess, next to which, and at a higher 
level is—30. Another, 124 feet by 10 feet aud 84 feet high, over a dry cistern, with two 
openings into it and a low bench along the back wall between the openings, 31, Another 
cistern at the foot of the steps leading to No. 29, and beside it two others filled in. 

32. Higher up is a small open chamber, about 8 feet square and 64 feet high, with a 
bench slong the left side. From this point steps in the rock formerly led up the scarp into 





Core -Templee, p. 250, 
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the fort, but they have been destroyed. On the face of the rock, between this and the next, 
are traces of two bas-reliefs of standing figures about 24 fect high. 

33, Another recess, 7 feet wide by 54 feet deep and.7 feet high. 

34. An open hall, 20 feet by 224 and 8 feet 9 inclies high, with a bench round all 
three sides, having an advanced seat at the back. The verandah is 18 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, with a pilaster at each end, into which a wooden front seems to have been fitted— 
—probably this was another reception or assembly room: it has traces of plaster on the walls, 

35, Is a room 15 feet wide by 11 feet 6 inches deep and 8 feet 3 inches high, with a 
bench along the left wall and half of the back. The walls are much ruined, being over a 
large water cistern, which extends out to the front of this and along to the next, ‘There are 
traces of plaster on the wulls, 

36. A vihira cave, 31 feet by 16 feet Ceep and 74 feet high, with two cells in the left 
end and four in the back, the extreme right one being large, and with an ornamental door 
lintel let into the rock. The front wall is structural, with a carved doorway and lattice 
stone window. Outside is a stone bench in each end of the verandah, and on the right end 
wall has been an inscription beginning with the dharma symbol, but the letters are nearly 
all obliterated. 

37. Is a recess or open room 10 feet by 6 feet and 5 feet high, at a rather lower level ; 
and over it isa similar apartment 15 feet square ly 7 feet high, with a well opening in the 
right-hand back corner into No.38. It is probable that all these open chambers had wooden 
fronts, 

38. Is a hall 20 feet by 134 feet and 8 feet high, with a single plain door and a bench all 
round the inside, The veraudah is broken in frou above, and just beyond it to the right is 
an unfinished recess 

The next group on this scarp can ouly be reached from the preceding by descending 
the hill about half way aud then guing up right in front of them. It begins with No, 39 
At some distance from the rest, high up, but accessible by steps from below, is a verandah 
324 feet by 7 feet, with a cell in the left end and a cell and unfinished chamber in the back, 
40. A cistern, and a chamber 16 feet wide, 15 feet deep, and 9 feet high, with open front, 
41. A smaller chamber, 9 feet by 7 feet and 7 feet high, also open in the front, and with a 
bench in the left side. There is also a bench in a recess between this aud the next. 

No, 42. A Bhikshugriha 94 feet wide by 7 feet deep and 64 feet hich, with a bed or 
bench in the right side. The verandah is 14 feet by 5 feet, and has a large digoba in bas- 
relief in the left end. On the left of the cell door is an inscription (No, 3) in five lines about 
G feet 4 inches long, but unfortunately considerable portions of the last three are peeled 
off." It has the triféfa or dharma symbol at the beginning. 

43. An open verandah, 454 feet long by 5 feet and 74 feet high, with four cells at the 
back of it, the left one with an open widow. Beyond this are three water cisterns, 

44. Is directly over the preceding, and is a plain room, 15 feet 9 inches by 14 feet 9 
inches and 7 feet high, having traces of plaster on the walls, with a verandah in front, which 
has had two columns in front, now broken, and two pilasters, It is reached by a stair from 
the verandah of the next. 

45. Is locally known as the Bara Kétri* or twelve cells. It is a viliira 36 feet 8 inches 








' This is No. Lol Licutenant Grett’s series, and divided into Nos. 8 und 9 of Dr, Stevenson's series, J. BR. 
R.A. &., vol. vy, p. 163 £; itis No 6 of those copied by Colonel Sykes, J. Ro Ax Soc, vol iv, p S87 £ 
7? Cuve Tenples, pp. 250, 251. 
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wide by 33 feet 5 inches deep and 9 feet 6 inches high. The cells are without benches, and 
one of them unfinished. On the ceiling are some remains of plaster, with faint and indistinct 
traces of painting in square reddish panels, with a light cireular area in each. The divisions 
between the panels are also light. 

46. A cell 7} feet square, with an open verandah 15 feet 9 inches by 4 feet, having a 
stone-bench in the right end, There are a few patches of plaster on the ceiling showing 
traces of paint. Two dry cisterns are between this and the next. 

47, A cell; 48, Another with a bench orbed on the left side; and 49. A large 
irregular recess. 

50. A small vihdra, 19 feet by 18 feet and 74 feet high, with three cells on the left side 
and two in the back, with a large digoba in bas-relief between them. On the left of the 
door was a large window, but the wall between is broken away. There are traces of plaster 
and paint on the ceiling and upper part of the walls. 

51. Is a Chaitya Cave.’ On the back wall of the open verandah, near the right end 
to the right of the window, is an inscription (No. 4), in 3 lines, about 5 feet long each, and 
complete, with a peculiar symbol at the commencement, also found in other inscriptions, 

52. Au unfinished receas above and an open cistern below. 53. After this is another 
cistern and three recesses in snecession. 54, A cistern with a recess above it, and on the- 
upper portion of the back wall of it is an inscription (No. 5) in one line, 4} feet long and 
quite perfect, recording the donation of two such wells. 55 A cell 74 feet square and 64 
feet high. 56. A dry open cistern with inscription (No. 6) on the rock above it, It is in 
two lines, and many of the letters are peeled off. It records the gift-of two cisterns by « 
member of the Apaguriya sect and his wife, 

Passing over the spur that strikes out to the north-east from Sivanéri, we reach the 
precipitous west side, The exact number of excavations here is doubtful - they are so 
hidden and choked up in front by prickly pear and thorny creepers as to be almost inacces- 
sible. The first towarils the north-east is No. 56. A hall, 30 feet 8 inches wide by 27 feet 6 
inches deep, with two windows and a door. It has a verandah 4 feet wide, in which have 
been four wooden pillars. The abacus of four thin members is carved in the rock with a 
hole about 24 inches square on the under surface to receive the tenon of the wooden shaft. 
On the ceiling of the hall is a fragment of painting, just sufficient to show that it has been 
the same in style as that in the Chaitya (No. 50) on the other side of the hill. There is 
perhaps another small excavation close to this. 

At some distance to the weat is No, 57, A group consisting of five wells and one vihdra 
with four cells, and with a mud wall built up in front of it; and 58. South from these are 
fragments of three or four others in a dilapidated state. 

Passing round to the south side of the Sivanéri Hill, we come to the last group of 
excavations in its scarps, 

No, 59. The first excavation now forms the shrine of a Hindu Temple in the second 
line of fortification, to which a tiled roofed mandap has been added. 

60. A cell with the doorway half built up; and 61. An unfinished cell, 

62. A Bhikshugriha, consisting of a cell with an inner one at the back, having a stone 
bed in the left side of it. The open verandah in front is 23} feet long by 3 feet deep, and 
on its back wall on a slightly sunk panel is an inseription (No. 7) in two lines, 





1 This is described fully in Cuce Temypaiee, p. 251 and plate. 
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63, At a higher level than the last is another Bhikshugriha, with a stone bed in the 
back wall and a small window to the left of the door The verandah is 14 feet by 5 feet, 
and to the left of the cell is an open recess, 3 feet wide by 5 feet deep, 

64. Close to the last, and partly broken into the verandah of it, is a reeess 44 feet by 
5 feet, with a bench at the back. 65. A water cistern, of which the roof is broken in. 
66. A sinall recess. 

G7. An open hall or refectory, 19 feet by 144 feet and § feet hich, with a bench round 
the three inner walls, A wall with a central door had been built in front some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, On the left-side wall at the entrance is an inscription (No. 8) in four 
lines, each about 25 inches long. 

68. Passing a water cistern, there is a small cell not quite finished, but with traces of 
plaster on the walls and ceiling. 

69, Again passing three cisterus, there is a amall Chaitya cave with a verandah, having 
had two octagonal pillars, with capitals in front, and two in antis, but only one of the latter 
on the left side is left. Over the door is an inscription (No, 9), in one line, easily read. 
A door leads from this into the next, No. 70, which is a hall, 24 feet by 22 feet and 8 feet 
high, with a bench along the back wall, lighted only by the doorway, which has sloping 
jambs—a very unusual feature—bhat found in very early caves at Bhaja, and near Kalyin in 
the Dekhan. This has apparently been painted, but in later times it has been used as a 
Hindu shrine, ond whitewashed. 

No. 71. After passing an open cistern, we reach a Bhikshugriha, open in front, which 
was perhaps originally closed with boarding, with a stone bed in the left side and a cell at 
the back to the left: also a sort of passage going back on the right side of the cell. Here 
the fortification ends. 

Below, and in front of these in the bottom of the scarp, are two or three more small 
excavations, 

‘The total number of excavations in the scarps of the Sivanéri Hill, counting all the 
cisterns, &e., 14 at least ninety. 


Tusa Lexa Grour. 


The Talja Léna group has heen described in sufficient detail in The Cove Temples. It 
is so dilapidated, and so much of the frogt rock has fallen away, that it is not easy to say 
how many separate excavations there may originally have been, The second is a vibdra, 
[74 feet square and 7 feet high, with two cells at the back, two in the left side and one 
in ‘Bs le The front wall, however, has been all broken away. The third is the circular 
Chaitya.' Twelve or thirteen cells follow, and then a hall 23 fect wide and about 28 feet 
deep, with a bench round the three sides; the front is open, and there is one cell on the right 
near the front. Probably this was also a ‘refection hall,’ The absence of benches or fee 
in this series may possibly indicate that it is not so old as some in the other groups. 


CAVES IN THE SuLamman Huis. 


The Sulaiman Pahar, orGanesa Lina series, about three miles north-cast from J unnar, has 
the characteristics of the earliest class of caves in their stone benches, absence of sculpture, 
and of pillars in the largest of the halls. 


' Care Tomples pp. 252, 253. 
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The first three are Bhikshugrihas, or residences for single monks, the fourth is a room 16 
feet by 11 feet and 8 feet high, with a window to the left of the door, and a bench along 
the right end.’ No. 5 is a large hall, 26 feet wide, 29 feet deep and § feet hich, with seven 
cells with stone beds. It has a bench all round the three inner sides, and over the left 
window outside is an inscription (No. 10), in one line; and outside the verandah, to the 
richt, is a water cistern, 

No. 6.° Is the principal Chaitya cave in this group, aud forms a connecting link in the 
development of this type of caves. T'he necessity of defending the open fronts of the Chaitya 
caves from the rains had been learnt from earlier examples, such as those of KondAne and 
Bhaja, but the solution of this problem attempted at Bedsi and Karle, of setting the chapel 
well back behind a sereen, seems not to have been arrived at, and some of the Chaityas are 
only flat-roofed rooms. 

Here a verandah similar to that in the vihdras, with flat roof, supported by two free 
and two attached pillars in autis, forms the porch to the eave, from which a wide and lofty 
door—te give as much light as possible—leads into the arched nave of a Chaitya, 41 feet 3 
inches long by 22 feet 6 inches wide, with a digoba of the same style as that at Bedea, 
and animals over the capitals of the pillars in rilievo—an ornament which at Karle and 
Kanheri is carried a step further by their being cut in almost entire relicf. The same 
feature appears in the Nasik vihiras, but in still later caves disappears with the intro- 
duction of the bracket capital. The next step to be made was to pierce the rock over the 
verandah with an arched window, and in this example it seems to have been thought of, but 
perhaps after the cave was finished—for a semicircular area has been sunk on the face of 
the rock above the verandah, but smoothed and never carried further; and whether or not it 
was intended to carve it similarly to the facade of the Maumo#i Chaitya, as seems not im- 
probable, must remain doubtful. Above it are two smaller square reecsses. As alrendy 
stated in The Cave Temples, we may assign it to not later than the first century 
of the Christian era, or even earlier. 

The close resemblance of the pillars in this cave to those of Cave VIII, at Nasik 
would lead us to attribute both of them to nearly the same age, and this one is probably 
the earlier of the two. The Nasik vilidra indeed is almost a copy of the larger vihdre 
elose to this, and now used os a Hindu shrine of Ganéga, 

The single line of inscription (No. 11) in the verandah of this cave is in characters of 
an early type, before the letters began to have heads or serifs to the stems, but when the 
engravers were beginning to widen the strokes a little at the upper extremities, and 
slightly to turn round the down-strokes of Av, re, &e.; but it bas still the early or 
Maurya form of ¢, 

No. 8 is only a recess; No, 9 is a verandah 19 fect long, with a recess in the right 
4 feet wide and 12 feet deep, having a bench at the back and a cell to the left, with a bench 
recess on its left side. 

10. A hall at a lower level, 31 fect 3 inches by 23 feet 2 inches and 9 feet high—the 
verandah of four columns totally gone except their bases. It has a door in the centre, and 
another at the extreme left, also a window on each side the central door, 

11, Difficult of access, is a Bhikshugriha with an open verandah in front. It has a door 
' Nos 9, 6, and 7 ore fully described in Core Temples, pp. 153-256, 
= Care Temples, pl. xviii, fig. 10, - 
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in the middle, with a window on each side, into a chamber 20 feet wide by 5 feet deep, with 
a bench in the left end. Behind this are two cells, that to the left having a bench at the 
back, and that to the right a bench on the left side. There are traces of plaster on the roof 
of the chamber. 

12. Passing along a ledge of rock and over a small cistern, we come to a room 
21 feet by 16 feet, quite open in front, and with a cell in the left end and a stone bed 
im it, 

13. At a higher level, and very difficult of access, is another Bhikshugriha similar to 
11, with stone benches in the loft cell, and in the right ends both of the verandah and 
the front chamber. 

14, Lower in the rock, the next has had two octagonal pillars in front of the verandah 
and alow screen wall. The pillars are gone, but on one of the pilasters left is the oruament, 
In the left end of the verandah is a short bench. The door leads into a room 10 feet by 
7% feet, with a stone bed in each end. Behind, on the right, is a plain cell, and, on the 
left, a passage 3 feet wide and 10 feet deep, with a recessed bench on the right side, and a 
seat at the extreme end of jt, 

15. The rectangular flat-roofed Chaitya cave, which is probably the oldest in this 
group,’ aud on the back wall of the verandah, to the left of the door and high up, bears a 
two-line inscription (No. 13), stating that this Chaityagriha was dedicated by a Isyman 
named Ananda, 

16. Somewhat higher up is a cell with » verandah in front, about 15 feet long by 
6 feet wide, 

17. Still higher is another cell, 10 feet by 8 feet and 7 feet high, with a stone bed 
in the right side; also traces of plaster on the roof and walls. 

18. Consisted of a chamber 13 feet by 5 feet and 7 high, but the front wall is much 
destroyed, In the back, to the right, is a cell with window and door, and, to the left, a recess 
4 feet wide and 7 feet deep, with a bench at the back. There are traces of plaster on the 
roof, 

19. A nearly similar Bhikehugriha, the front chamber being 15 feet by 7 feet, with 
a bench in the right end; and the cell on the right opens from the recess, and has a stone 
hed in its right side. ‘The recess is 44 feet wide by 134 feet deep, and has a seat at the 
hack. A horizontal flaw in the rock has opened the upper part of the cell walls and of the 
dividing wall into the next cave, 

20, A vihilra, 25 foet by 16 feet and 7 feet high, with a seat along each end, and two 
cells at the back, each with stone beds in the back, In the back wall at each end are also 
shallow recesses as if for cupboards. The front wall is all broken down, but was in line 
with the preceding two, and along the outside ran a stone seat the wuole length of the three 
caves, Under the left front corner is a cistern, and outside is another, 

21. Further along are three cisterna, and in the recesses over them are two inscriptions 
(Nos. 13 and 14),—the first stating that one was the benefaction of a goldsmith, a native of 
Kalyana, near Bombay; and the second, that another was due to two married ladies. 

22. A hall or refectory, 24 fect 3 inches wide by 29 feet 5 inches deep and 7 feet 
high, with a seat round the three inner sides and back. There are traces of plaster on the 
ceiling. Besides the door, two windows probably lighted it, but the front wall is much 


* See Cave Temples, pp. 256, 257, 
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ruined ; a bench ran along the front of it in the verandah. Under the left corner isa 
cistern with abundance of water. 

23. A cell 6 feet by 8 feet and 64 feet high, with a stone bed recessed in the right 
side. There is a cistern to the left of the entrance, 

24. A room 31 feet by 10 feet and 6 feet high, open in front, and with a bench along 
the back part of the left wall. 

25. Behind a cistern is a recess 4 feet wide and 8 feet deep, which opens on the 
right side into a cell 10 feet wide by 8 feet deep and 7 feet high, having a bed in 
the left end. 

26. Au open verandah 164 feet by 4 feet, with a seat in the richt end, gives entrance 
to a cell 10 feet by 7 feet and 7 feet high, with a bed in the left end. There are tracea of 
plaster and paint on the roof and walls. 

27. Is a cell 8 feet by 7 feet and 7 feet high, with a stone bed recessed in the back 
wall, and a small window in the left side, opening into a recess 4 feet wide by 10 feet deep 
and 9 feet high, going from the verandah of the cell, which is 334 feet long by 4 feet wide. 
Near each end of this verandah in the back wall is a recessed bench, and on the wall to the 
right of the left bench is an inscription in three lines (No. 15), measuring about 2 feet by 
8 inches, stating that the cave was the bhenefaction of Sivabhiti, a layman, who 
dedicated it to the Saigha or congregation at Kapichita—probably the name of the 
monastic establishment in this hill. 

28. From an open verandah, 19} feet by 4 feet, two cells enter; that on the right has 
a passage leading back in line with the right wall, with a recessed bed on the left side of it. 
On the back wall of the verandah, to the left of the door, is a smoothed panel, and inside 
the cell is a shallow recess exactly opposite the panel. The cell to the left has a recessed 
bed in the back wall. 

29. Next comes a small recess; then a dry cistern; and a recessed bench. 30. Two 
cells at the back of an open verandah ; difficult of access. 

31, Lastly, and almost inaccessible, a recess similar to No. 25, with a cell opening to 
the left from it. 

The fourth series in the eastern spur of the Lenddri hill consists of only four separate 
excavations, and is fully described in The Cave Temples (p. 257-8). 


Caves in Maxmopr HIL. 


The series in the Manmédi hill, to the south-west and south of Junnar, consists of three 
several groups.’ Beginning at the north-west end of the first group and proceeding towards 
the south-east, we have— 

No, 1, A cistern, and at a considerably higher level, two small cells. 

No. 2. The Chaitya Cave* is 12 feet 6 inches wide between the pillars, of which three 
plain octagons are blocked out on the right side, and two just begun on the left, The 
whole depth is about 30 feet, and the width of the entrance about 10 feet. The dagoha 
is plain, but, with the whole of the interior of the cave, has been left quite unfinished. Over 





1 Brett divided thom into three groups, D, E, and F. 
* Described, Cure Temples, p. 258-9. 
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the pillars an offset runs round the upper part of the nave, as if intended to support 
wooden ribs, as at Karlé, Bhaja, &c. It faces north-east by north. The interesting 
details of the bas-relief sculpture on the facade ore deseribed in The Cave Temples, 
from which the accompanying woolcat (No. 12) is taken. In the central semicircle over 
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the open arch is a short inscription (No. 16) in characters of about a ceutury B.C., recording 
that. the facade was the work of a Yavana or foreigner named Clianda. 
3. To the east of the Chaitya are two tiers of caves, of which, at the higher level, the 
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first excavation consists of five cells,’ without stone benches, opening into a common open 
verandah 42 feet long and about 5 wide; three of the door heads, with part of another, and 
the connecting frieze, being carved with digobas, Chaitya windows, and rail pattern." 

4. Under this is a small vihira nearly full of earth, with two cells in the right wall and 
one in the left, as also a cell in each end of the verandah. No. 5. The cell wall in the left side 
of the last is broken through into another small vihira, 19 feet by 18 feet and 8 feet high, 
of which the frotit no longer exists. It has two cells in the left side and two back walls, of 
which the one to the right only has a stuue bench along the back and right side. 6. At the 
higher level is an open chamber, with an unfinished cell at the back. 7, Over the last, and 
to the east of it, is another group of four cells without benches, each about 74 feet square, 
entered from a common verandah, 34 feet by 4 feet. The pilaster at the right end of the 
verandah has the common ornament, fig. 11 (p. 18). The right end cell is broken into No. 6. 
No. 8. Three recesses, farther along, are at about the same level. No. 9. A cell under them, 
about 7 feet by 8 feet; and No. 10 consists of three unfinished recesses nearly full of earth. 

Half « mile to the eastward, near where the face of the hill trends to the south, is the 
second group in this hill.’ It is not a numerous one, and owing to the character of the rock, 
many of the chambers are much ruined; but it is particularly rich in inscriptions. 

No. 11. Is the commencement of a cave with three pillars in the front of a verandah 17 
feet long, but the hall has not been begun. 

No. 12. At a lower level isa similar verandah, 18 feet by 64 feet, with two free-standing 
pillars and two in antis. Outside, to the left, and close to the fotd-shaped capital of the 
pilaster, is an inscription (No. 17), originally in ten linea, nearly 24 feet in length, the first 
commencing with the dharma symbol, and the last ending with a swastika, having the points 
bent out; but many of the letters have peeled off, and render translation hardly possible. 
It records a gift by the Reverend Thera and Achirya of the Gana, the Tevidya Sulasa, 
and others. 

13. Above this is a room about 12 feet square, with three doorways. 14. Close toit isa 
smaller one with two doors; and under this again is—15. A couple of cells opening into a 
verandah 154 feet by 8 feet, on the back wall of which, between the cell doors, is an 
inseription (No. 18), in 14 lines, extending about 34 feet in length. 16. Close to the left side of 
this is a similar pair of cells, with a verandah 154 feet by 5 feet, of which the front is broken 
away. An inscription (No. 19) occupies a similar position, in two lines, 3 feet 4 inches in 
length, with eight much smaller letters between them. 17. Ata higher level than Nos. 13 
and 14 are two cisterns. 

No. 18. To the left or east of No. 16 is a large unfinished Chaitya cave," measuring 26 
feet up to the commencement of the digoba, and 13 feet across, without side aisles; but the 
interior cuts into a natural fissure in the rock, from which water drops during, and for long 
after, the rains, aud this probably led to the abandonment of the work im its present 
incomplete state. The verandah is 20 feet by 9 feet long, with two octagonal pillars, and two 
attached ones in front of it, In this verandah are numerous inscriptions (Nos. 20 to 30) 





1 Care Temples, p. 260 and p. xvii, fig. 5. 

t See Cave Temples, pl xvii, fig. 5. Detween two of the doors is carved the date “988” over the name, 
“Muhammad Ali” The same also occurs in the next sericea of caves—probably the name of some visitor in 
aD, 1550, 

* Brett's series E 

4 Cave Temples, p. 260. 
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ecording gifts to the Bauddha community by individuals and guilds, which will be found 
in their proper place, with the translations. The fagade of this unfinished Chaitya appears, 
in fact, to have been used as the special place for recording all land gifts and endowments to 
the Banddha fraternity at Junnar. 

No. 19. Close to the Chaitya is a room 10 feet by 12 feet, with a digoba in it. 

20, Next to this are four open rooms, the fronts all more or less broken away; to the 
left of them some broken steps lead up to what may be considered as an upper storey, 
consisting of an open verandah, now much fallen away, 49 feet long by 7 feet wide, from 
which five small rooms are entered, of which two at the west end are now converted into 
one, which contains some rude Jaina sculptures of much later date than the cells. 

21, Farther along is a small vibfra about 18 feet square, open in front, with two cells 
on each side and one in the back, also some ocher cells close to tue left, but all broken 
through. Outside the vibra hall, on the right, are fragments of an inscription (No. 31) in 
two lines. 22. A small inaccessible cell above the right side of the above. 

On the eastern scarp of the hill, at a short distance from the preceding, we come to the 
last group. 

No. 23. After passing an excavation just commenced between the last group and this one, 
we come to a room with two doors. 24. At a higher level, and nearly inaccessible, are seven 
cells close together, opening into a common verandah ; between the doors of the cells (except 
the first and second) are small recesses for oil lamps. 25. Apart from the last is a solitary 
cell. 26. A recess with a bench round the three sides, and on the left wall is an inescrip- 
tion (No. 32)! in three lines, which is the most important at Junnar, for it is by Ayama, the 
prime minister of King Nahapdna, the great Satrap, and is dated “in the year 46." Now 
if Nahapdna dated from the same epoch as the later Kshatrapas, who are supposed to 
have used the Saka era, this belongs to the year 124 av.” And, judging both from the 
character of the alphabets and the style of the caves, a large number of the Junnar 
excavations may be referred to about the same age. 

No. 27. ‘T'wo small recesses, and then a cistern, of which the roof is broken in. 28. A 
large cistern, of which the side is laid open by the rock having slipped away. Over it 
is a small recess, on the back wall of whion is inscription (No. 33), in one line, stating that 
it was the benefaction of one Sivabhati. 

No. 29. At a lower level, but difficult of access, is a room with two plain square columns 
and pilasters in the veranuah. 30. A hall 18% feet by 16 feet and 7 feet high, with a 
bench along the right side. In the verandah there have been two plain octagon pillars, 
both broken, and one of the pilasters. 

No. 31. Is an unfinished flat-roofed Chaitya cave.” There are traces of plaster on the 
roof,and on that of the verandah are fragments of painting in square panels. On the right 
wall outside the verandah are the remains of an inseription (No. 34) in three lines, 3 feet or 
more in length. 

No. 32. Next is a small vibdra consisting of a verandah 20 feet by 44 feet, with two 
octagonal pillars, and two in antis, having the usual lot4-shaped bases and capitals ; behind 
are three cells, of which one has a bench on the right side. 





1 See No 11 in chap. xiv, sect ix, below. 
? Described in Cure Tinmples, pp. 261, 263. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE NASIK CAVES. 


Tue Nasik Caves, though one of the smallest groups, are of special interest from the 
number and character of their inscriptions. These had been translated in 1874 by Pro- 
fessor Ramakrishna G. Bhandarkar from the copies of the Messrs, West," but it was desirable 
that they should be re-copied, and this has been done by Pandit BhagwdAnlal Indriji, who 
joined my camp at the caves, and with the most patient and persevering care succeeded in 
preparing facsimiles which are probably uurivalled, and permit us to read them more 
satisfactorily than was hitherto possible,” The corrections, however, as might be expected, 
are of minor importance and give ua no new facta or dates. One of the most material 
changes is that SAtakarni Gautamiputra dates his grant from Bendkataka, and not from 
Dhanakataka,’ as the name had been read. The history of the Andhra dynasty and its 
relation to the Kshatrapas, and of the latter to that of Usabhadata and Nahapdna,* thus 
still awaits further elucidation. It seems certain, however, that at the early date of the 
Chaitya cave and the small vih&ra No. X1V.—perhaps 150 no—the Andhras held the 
Nasik district, but at a later date—in the time of Nahap&na and Usabhadata—both this 


1 Bhindirkar in Trane Or, Congress, 1874, pp. $06-354; West, Jour. Bom, BR A, Soc, vol vii, pp, 
37-52 and plates. 

2 The Pandit has been engaged for more than a year in preparing translations of these inccriptions, which 
were to have appeared in this volume, but not having received them up to the time of going to preas, | was 
obliged to apply to my friend Professor Dr. Buhler, C.LE., of Vienna, for the tranelations which appear in the 
sequel. 

3 7r. Or. Cong., 1874, p 324. Dhanskotaka, as the name of the Andhra capital, however, does occur once 
in Inscription No. 15, 

4 The relation of Chashtans to Nahapiina is as yet undetermined. Both use Baktrian-Pili legends on their 
coins, and from this and the character of the coins we may infer that they probably belong to about the same age. 
We read often of Nahapina’s son-in-law Ushabhadata, and once of his “minister Ayama, belonging to the Vachha- 
gitra” (Vachhasagotrasa Ayama,; conf. M. Miller, Hist. Sana, Liter., pp, 380,385); but no allusion is made to any 
son. Chashtana, agnin, is the founder of the Mahakshatrapa dynasty, up to whom the earlier kings always trace their 
origin. On his coins he is Mahdbehatrcpasa Yeamotikaputrasa Chushfapasa—but who his father Syamotikn, or 
rathor Yeamotika(f), waa, we do not lean. Was he some minister of Nahapdna’s, who got his son elevated to 
the throne after some invasion? Gautamtputra boasts of having “ destroyed the Khakharita race,” and thie ray 
possibly refer to the extermination of the family of “the Khaharita Khatapa Nahapina” Again, Rodradiman, 
the grandson of Chashtana, speaks of his “near relationship to Sitakarni, lord of the Dekban,” which may point in 
the same direction ; that is, Chashtana may have been mised to the throne by Gautamiputm. If this be the true 
solution, it would make Chashtana and Gautamiputm contemporaries, and Rudmdiman contemporary perhaps with 
style of the alphabet used in the NanighSt inseription of Satakarpi Vedisiri—the oldest Rrhmanical record of the 
kind we have—and those in Caves and XLV. at Nasik, one of which is of the time of Krishna, a Sitavahana, 
and perhaps the second king of the Andhra dynasty, Avama dates “in the year 46," and Rudradiman in 72, de. ; 
now if Nahap4na’s reign ended in 47, and Chashtana ruled till 60 or 62, Jayadiman, his son, might rule till 71; 
Rudrad&iman, ‘his grandson, till 100 or 102; and ERudrasiriha till 118, as indicated by his coins, or even till 123, 
giving four reigns in from 71 to 76 years. Newton inserta a Jivadéman before Rudradiman, but the inscriplions 
do not contain his namo (Jo, Bom. B. &. A. Soc, vol. ix, p 17), and it is evident that both the names and dates 
in Mr. Newton's list require the most careful testing and revision. 
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and the country to the south, about Junnar and Karlé, were in possession of these 
Kshahariitas, while soon after this again SAtakarni Gautamiputra recovered the whole, 
and thus had ground for his boast of having “restored the fame of the Sitavibana 
race.” This was probably in the first half of the second century A.D.; and it cannot 
have been very long after this that Caves II. and XV Were excavated, while Cave 
VET, was apparently the work of Nahapina’s family, and consequently of an earlier 
date. By what interval Caves VILL. and IIl., however, were separated is still undetor- 
mined, but from the fact of Usabhadata granting a village to the Karlé monastery, 
and Pulumayi, in another inscription, referring to and confirming this grant, the interval 
was perhaps not very great, 

The architectural details of the Nasik eaves are not very varied, and have been fairly 
illustrated in The Cave Temples." The accompanying woodeut (No. 12), however, will 
convey a better idea than any architectural drawing of the style of the facades of Caves 
XIL, XIIL, and AV.,—No. XIIL being the Chaitya cave, and XII. the unfinished vilidira 
to the rizht of it. 

The four pulars in the verandah of Cave XII.—two attached and two standing free—are 
so nearly identical with those of Cave VIIL. that we enn hardly suppose them to be far 
distant from it in date. They are, however, so similar to those in the interior of the preat 
Chaitya cave at Kirld, looking at the proportion of the base to the capital, and the perfec- 
tion of the elephant sculptures and the figures they support, that they may possibly be even 
earlier, and are certainly among the most elegant of their class. The plan of this cave 
appears to have been changed during the excavation, and the hall extended considerably 
further to the right than was at first contemplated, leaving the door considerably to the 
left of the centre. Above the door and adjacent window is an inscription * (No, 19) in 
three long lines and a half, stating that it was the gift of Indrignidatta, Yavana 
from the north, a native of Daratimitri—possibly the same as Demetrias, a town in 
Arachosia, mentioned by Isidore of Kharax* The interior of the cave, we are told, was 
“a shrine for a Chaitya,” but, beyond the hall, the shrine has only been commenced, and 
if intended for a Chaitya, the cave must have been planned on the pattern of thoge of 
Kuda or of Dich—a digoba shrine at the back, with cells in the sides of the hall. 

The farade of the Chaitya cave, which forms the centre of the picture, shows a consider- 
able advance in desien when compared with those of Bhaja, Bedsi, and even with that of 





' Pp 263-279, and plates xix-xxvi, 
* The inscriptions from Nasik caves Gre arranged with others in sections 9 and 10 of chapter xiv, where, 
for chronolowical reasons, two systema of numeration have been adopted,—one seriatim for each section, an 
another in whioh the Nasik inscriptions ary numbered continuously throughout both sections from 1 to 94 : this 
latter is the only ono reformed to in this chapter, 

* If Kandahar be the samo as Aloxandrianopolis, Demetrins was perhaps at Horumzai Sydani on the Helmand, 
$0 miles &. W. :—Conf. Isidori Characeni, Mans, Parth., § 19, in Miiller’s Geog. Gr. Min., vol. i, p 254; Ritter, 
frd., vol. viii, py. 131,61; Bayer, Aim, fg, Gr, Bae, p. 64> Jour, 4. 5. Hen, vol, ¥,p 389. In Wilson's mip 
It is placed] 100 milos S.5.E. from Kandahar, in about the same position as in the oller maps Arigna Ant, p 230, 
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probably correctly, Sindhu Sauvira ; if Demetrias was in Sauvtra, the district probably ineludod the modern Sewistin 
in Southern Afghanistan, This, however, is on the supposition that DBlindirkar's identification is correct lf 
the anusvara is not superfluous, the Pali Dahtamiti may be the Sanskrit Dantamitet, as explained by Professor 
Biihler in the notes to the inscription, 
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Karlé. Instead of simple rows of simulated Chaitya window openings resting on string 
courses, as in the upper row here, the central ones in this facade are supported by attached 
pilasters, copied apparently from stone construction, forming niches of very elegant appear- 
ance, each containing a digoba with a background of trellis-work. No feature so like stone 
construction is found in any of the earlier cave facades, though the paucity of examples 
prevents us from assigning it its exact position in the series. 

It may be a. question, which it is now not easy to answer satisfactorily, whether the 
great window of the facade was originally exposed to the open air as it is now. Judging 
from the examples at Bedsi, Karlé, and Kamnheri, it seems as if the great windows in the 
original wooden structures from which these Chaitya caves were copied were always covered 
by a sereen in front, which partially hid them, while it protected them from the weather. 
This may have existed at Bhaji, Kondiné, Pitalkhori, and in No. X. Ajanta, but in these 
eases would have been wholly in wood, and would consequently have long since perished. 
In the two later Chaitya caves at Ajant& it was reduced to a portico over the entrance, 
leaving the upper part exposed, except in so far as a projecting frieze above might shelter 
it: and in the Visvakarma at Elura it certainly was omitted. In attempting, however, to 
restore the original form of the wooden Chaitya halls of the earlier Buddhists, it is indis- 
pensable to take into account the advanced screens at Karlé and Kanheri. They certainly 
were not singular or exceptional, but more probably, in some form or other, were applied to 
all Chaitya caves. If applied here, it may probably have been in the formh of two advanced 
pillars, as at Bedsd. The returns of the rock at each side of this fagade favour the idea that 
something in front was intended, These, however, have been broken away, apparently at 
the time when the vihiras on either side were subsequently inserted. 

The facade of the vihira No. XV. hardly requires any remark, It is the third of the 
larger vihdras, but which has been considerably extended inwards, and the shrine aud ante- 
chamber added at a later date. The order of its pillars is an attenuated example of that 
employed in Cave XI[.,—partly due at least to their having been re-hewn at the time 
when the back part of the cave was excavated,—and without any figure-sculptures about 
its capitals—indicative of the subsequent age at which it was executed, though even its date 
was in the time of the Andhra dynasty. The original inscription (No. 16) is over the left- 
hand side door and window on the back wall of the verandah, in three and a half lines, 
and is dated in the 7th year of Sriyajfin Sitakaini Gautamiputra’ It states that 
the eave was many years in a neglected state, but was finished by Vasu, the wife of 
Bhavagopa, the commander-in-chief (Sendpati), Of very much later date, however, is a 
short Sanskrit inscription (No, 25) on the left gout of the hall over the right-hand corner of 
the first cell door, stating only that the cave “the meritorious gift of Marmmia, a 
worshipper.” ‘This statement can only be true in es sense that she may have borne the 
cost of extending the old cave, and perhaps of adding the shrine for the Mahiydua 
worshippers, probably as late as the seventh century a.D. 

On the whole, though far from being of exceptional magnificence, the three caves repre- . 
sented in the woodeut form as interesting a group as any to be found among the minor 
caves in Western India, 





! Stiyajiin Siitakarni ia also mentioned in the Ranker’ Cave Inscriptions, and in the Pardyas he ts placed as 
the fourth in succeseion after Siitakarni Gantamlputr, ascending the throne sixty-two or sixty-three years after the 
death of the latter. 
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The inscriptions in the Nasik caves are of very various ages, the oldest being those in 
the Chaitya cave, and in the small vihira, No. XIV. In the latter there is an inserip- 
tion (No. 1), in two lines, over the stone lattice window to the right of the entrance; it 
is in two lines, with a rude form of the trigula symbol at the end of the second line, and 
records that a Mahdmiatra,’ or officer, residing at Nasik, made the cave in the time of 
Krishna, a king of the SAtavihana race. The style of the alphabet belongs to the early 
part of the second century 8.c., and so supports the conclusion otherwise arrived at* as to 
the early age of this vihdra. 

Qn the Chaitya cave, which seems to be almost contemporary with the small vihara, 
there are three inscriptions. One (No. 3), on a projecting moulding to the left of the door- 
head, is much weatherworn and scarcely legible, but states that the rail-pattern moulding 
and the titure of a Yaksha below, by the side of the door, was the gift of a lady; a second 
(No. 2), over the entrance door, under the head of the arch, states that the door was the gift 
of a native of Nisik; and the third (No. 4), in 34 lines, is graven vertically on two of the 
octagonal columns to the right of the digoba, with one line on each face. It records the 
construction of the Chaitya temple by Mah&-Hakusiriyd, the daughter of one royal 
minister—possibly to Krishna or some other early Andhra king—and the wife of another 
officer of like rank. 

The other inscriptions may be enumerated in the order in which the caves were 
described -— 

In Cave II., close under the roof, and on a fragment of what was the back wall of the 
verandah of the cave in its original form, is a fragment of an inscription (No, 13), containing 
the date in the 6th year of Pulumiyi ;—the rest has been carried away with the wall, when 
the followers of the Mahfyfna school converted this old Bhikshugriha into a small chapel. 

In Cave ITL, sometimes called Goutamiputra’s, there are two inscriptions (Nos, 11, 14), 
containing four grants. One (No. 11) is on the left end wall of the verandah near the roof, 
and is in twelve lines, faintly cut and difficult to read in many places. It contains two grants, 
—the first by SAtakarni Gautam{putra, “in the year 14,” granting a field previously 
“enjoyed by Usabbadata” to the monks; and the second, a supplementary grant by 
the same king and his mother Balaégri, in “the year 24,” making over a second field in 
place of the first, which had gone out of cultivation, The other inscription is on the back 
wall of the verandah, over the left-hand side door and window, and contains two grants,— 
the first (No. 14) in 10} long lines, dated in the 19th year of Pulumfyi, contains a long 
panegyric of his father Gautamiputra SAtakarni, and the dedication of the cave to the 
monks of the Bhadriyaniya school by Is grandmother Balaéri, and the grant by 
Pulumfyi himself of a neighbouring village for their support. It is in this inscription 
that Satakarpi is declared to have been king of Asika, Asnka, Surashtra, Aparinta, Anupa, 
Vidarbha, Avanti, &e., including all the countries along the Narmada and the Western 
coast. Among the mountains of which he was lord, are the Vindhyas, Sahyddri or Western 
Ghats, and Kanhogiri—that is, Kanheri in Salsette, where there was at that time a large 
Buddhist establishment. He is described as having “ humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, 
destroyel the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas"—tribes from beyond the north-west 
frontier of India—and as having “ entirely destroyed the Kshaharfta race.” The second 








' Conf, Asoka Fdicts, Vi and VI., Apert, vol. ii, pp 107, 110, and Senart, Les Juser. de Piyadan, tom. i, 
pp. 125, 156. 
® Cave Temples, pe 275, and wole. 
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grant beginning in the 11th line, where the first ends, extends to nearly three lines in much 
smaller characters, and records the refusal of the village by the Bhadrdyaniyas and its 
bestowal on Buddha, The second of these documents scems to leave no doubt that the 
eave was made by order of the great SAtakarni himself. 

Cave VI. is one of several caves here (L, IV., V., VL, part of VIL., and XVII.) of which 
the floors have been cut down 6 or 8 feet or more—for what purpose it is difficult to 
conjecture—but it has ruined the caves. This cave has had a verandah supported in front by 
two octagonal pillars, with a frieze over them, similar to those in Caves IV. and V. Behind 
the verandah were three cells, and a fourth at the right end of it. On the back wall of 
the verandah, near the roof, and between the doors of the first and second cells, is an 
inscription (No. 24) in four lines, beginning and ending with the svastika syinbol, stating that 
the cave was presented by a merchant, one cell by his wife, and another by his daughter. 

To the left of the last remains the upper part of a plain chamber with a stone bench in 
it. On the left side of the door is a fragment of an inscription’ in four short lines, faintly 
cut and almost illegible. 

Cave VIL cowsists of a small verandah with one small cell at the left end and two 
behind, one of them leading into an inner one,—and with this we may include a cell to the 
right also, though it does not open into the verandah, but doubtless belonged to the same 
body. On each side the door of this latter is an inscription (Nos. 22, 23), that on the left 
being in two lines, and that on the right in one. Both state that the cave was the gift of 
Mugudisa and his family, but the first calls him a layman of the Chetika school, aud the 
second a fisherman; the first also records the grant of a field, from the proceeds of which 
a garment was to be provided for an ascetic. 

Cave VIII., or Nahapina’s Cave, is the second large viliira here, and one of the most 
interesting ; it is purer in style and superior in execution to Caves III, aud XV, On the side 
walls outaide this cave are two inscriptions, and in the verandah are five more, two of them, 
however, identical. ‘The largest (No. 5) is on the back wall of the verandah, extending the 
whole length of the cave, in unusually large and regularly formed letters; it has also two 
postseripts added in a line and half of much smaller letters over the right-hand window 
and door. ‘This inscription records the construction of the cave and neighbouring cisterns 
by Usabhadita, the son-in-law of the Kshaharata king, the satrap Nahapana, whose good 
deeds are enumerated, such as giving 3000 cows, presenting gold, constructing a flight of 
steps at the Barns’ river, giving sixteen villages to gods aud Brahmans, feeding 100,000 
Bralmans annually, providing marriage dowries for eight wives for Brahmans at Somanath, 
building rest-houses at various places between Bhardch aud Supara, &c., establishing free 
ferries on six of the rivers between Surat and Dhanu, &c. The language then changes to 
the first person, and Usabhadita says he went to Milaya to release the chief of the 
Uttambhadra Kshatriyas, who was besieged by the Malayas. Then in the rainy season he 
went to Pokshara. In the second addition, he records the gift of a field, north-west from 
the town, purchased for 4000 kirshdpanas, which is to provide food for the occupants of 
the cave. 

A second inscription (No. 8) in three lines is on the right end wall of the verandah 
over the cell door; and a third (No. 9) in the same words is graven in two lines on the 
left end, above part of the next inscription to be referred to, Both these state that the cells 
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1 No. 23 in West's copies, and left out as incomplete in Professor Bhandarkar's versions. 
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are the gifts of Dakhamitra, the daughter of NiahapAna and wife of Usabhaddta. The 
fourth (No. 7) is partly on the left end wall. of the verandah under the preceding, but it 
extends along the back wall as far as the left window, and has hitherto been copied as two 
distinct inscriptions, It is.dated “in the year 42,” and records certain investments at 5 
and 7% per cent. with the guilds of weavers at Govardhana, to provide a garment for each 
of the twenty mendicants residing in the eave during the rainy season, There are only 
18 cells in the cave and verandah, but probably the small cave (IX.), with two cells close to 
the left, was regarded as part of the accommodation. Other large bequests are enumerated 
as having been made in the preceding year and in the year 45. Outside the verandah, on 
the left-hand wall, is a large fragment of still another inscription (No. 6) of the same 
Usabhadata, recording his charitable deeds, but much weatherworn: and lastly, on the opposite 
wall, over a plain recess is another (No. 10) in Sanskrit, dated in the 9th year of king 
Iévarasena, an Abhira, the son of Sivadatta, when a lady made certain investments for 
medicines for the priests. 

On the front wall of the small cave No. LX., to the right of the door and close under 
the roof, is an inscription (No. 21) in two lines, beginning and ending with the svastika 
symbol, and recording the gift of this cave by Ramanaka, a writer, 

Beyond this are some five cells (No. X.) which perhaps belonged to two small con- 
tiguous vibdras, of which only these cells are now left. The first probably consisted of two 
cells at the back of a verandah, in the left end of which is an inscription (No. 20) in five 
and a half lines, stating that the cave was the benefaction of a merchant, who also deposited 
a sum of money in the hands of the townspeople to provide a garment for the ascetic living 
here during the rains 

Having already noticed the inscriptions in Caves XII, XIIL, XIV., and XV., we 
pass the large aud ruined exeavations (No. XVI.) full of Mahayana sculptures and also 
a small rude chamber. About 45 yards beyond the latter is a receas coutaining an 
inscription (No. 12), perhaps originally in five lines, but the lower portion is much peeled off. 
and little more than the date, in the 2nd year of Pulumai, is left, except the statement 
that a husbandman executed some work in front of this, which has now disappeared. 

Cave XVII. is another of those eaves, of which the floor has been quarried out, con- 
verting it into a deep tank. Close under the roof, on what has been the back wall of the 
verandah, and between the doors of the two cells, is an inseription (No, 17) reeording the 
gift of the cave and two cisterns by a native of Dasapura—one of the tanks for the spiritual 
benefit of his parents. On the back of a recess, some way to the right of this cave, is another 
inscription (No. 18) recording the gift of another cistern by the same individual: the rock 
below, however, where there probably was a covered cistern, is now quarried away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AJANTA CAVES. 


THE account of the Bauddha Rock Temples at AjantA given in the volume on The Cave 
Temples occupies three chapters,' and is illustrated by 25 plates and 10 woodcuts ; these, how- 
ever, do only scant justice to the numerous features of artistic and mythological interest in this 
important group of monasteries and temples, with their varied architecture, sculptures, and 
paintings, exhibiting so much of the history of Indian art for a period of so many centuries. 
The following additions by no means exhaust the subjects of architecture and sculpture alone, 
but they add details that could not be described without the accompanying plates, and, 
with those in The Cave Temples, convey some idea of the wealth of decoration on doors, 
columns, windows, and facades. But as every door and pillar differs from every other in 
some details, to exhibit fully this profusion of beautiful ornamental design it would be 
necessary to delineate each of them individually. 

The relative positions of the different caves, their proportionate dimensions, and the 
general disposition of the whole, will be much better understood by the general plan given 
on pl. xiv. To the proper understanding of this plan it must be Lorne in mind that the 
caves vary much in level, No. VIII. being the lowest, and the level generally rising towards 
each extremity of the group. But Cave II]. is considerably higher up than either Nos. 
IL. or IV. and diffieult of access: Cave V., again, 18 quite below the level of No. IV., and 
there is a stair down from the front of No. VI. to No. VII.; Cave XI. is considerably above 
the level of XII.. and its floor much above that of the large Chaitya cave No, X.; No, XIV., 
av unfinished vihara, is just over No. XIII, and so could not be represented. From No. 
XV. to XIX. the level does not vary greatly, but Cave XX. is at a higher level than XIX. ; 
Cave XXII, again, is higher than XXI. or XXIIL: and Cave XXV. is over the chapel and 
cell in the right end of the verandah of Cave XXVL., while Cave XXVII. is at a like high 
level on the other side. No. XXVIII. is only the beginning of a cave, very high im the scarp 
and now almost inaccessible. 

The accompanying autotype plate (pl. i) will give some idea of the face of the rock 
in the glen, and of the appearance presented by those very remarkable rock-cut temples It 
is taken from the platform in front of Cave XX., and represents the lower or northern end 
of the series, the first excavation on the left being Cave XV., and the last at the right of the 
view being the splendid vihdra known as No. L of the series. 


THe Earurer Caves. 


The earliest group of caves at Ajantd consists of only four exeavations,—two Chaitya 
caves, Nos. IX. and X., and two vihiras, AIL. and XIIL.,—which, as explained in the work 
on The Cave Temples, were all excavated certainly before the Christian era, thougtr it is 


1 Pp 280-347. 
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not quite certain which is the earliest of the four, inasmuch as it seems most probable that 
in the various groups of Buddhist caves, the Bhikshugrilas or Vildras—the lodging for the 
monks—would be commenced as early as the Chaitya cave or chapel, if not even before it, 
and thus we may presume that, generally at least, it would be the first finished. At Ajanta, 
Caves XII. and XIII. are acknowledged to be of the earliest type of monastic abodes, and 
No, XIII. is so very plain and primitive-like, that it may safely be regarded as the oldest 
here. Its walls differ from those of all the more modern caves in not only having been 
chiselled perfectly smooth, but in being polished,—a clear index that it was not contem- 
plated to plaster them or even to cover them with paintings, and perhaps we have here an 
attempt to imitate the polish given to the caves in the granite rocks of Bihdr.’ In none of 
the later caves has this been done, but their walls are left roughly tooled, so as the better 
to retain the thin coating of plaster with which they were covered in order to prepare them 
for the paintings with which they were decorated. The stone beds arranged in the cells 
of these two caves and the absence of pillars in the halls, are also indicative of their early 
position in the history of Cave Architecture. 

The ground plan of Cave XIII. is given on pl. xxviii, fig. 8. The hall or updéraya 
only measures 134 ft. by 164, and is 7 ft. high, with seven cells round it. The fagade and 
verandah—if it ever had one, which is probable—have entirely disappeared with the fall of 
the rock. 

In No. XIL,* which is much larger, and bears a close likeness to the small vihdra at 
Bhaji, there is an inscription on the side of the door of the cell at the right end of the back 
wall. It is evidently of very early date, but so corrupt in spelling and perhaps defective, 
that there is some doubt about the sense of it. Apparently it records the gift of the cave— 
cells and hall—by a Baniya or trader. This cave has been sufficiently described in The Cave 
Temples (p. 291, and plate xxvii). These two caves are the only ones at Ajantd in which 
the stone beds of the carliest monastic abodes are found. 


Crarrya Cave IX. 


Of the small Chaityn cave No. IX., the drawing of the facade (pl. xvii) illustrates 
its extreme simplicity a3 compared with that of Caves XIX. and XXVI. (plates xxx and 
iii) for example. It is even plainer than that of the N&sik Chaitya (woodcut No, 12, p. 38). 
The few figures of Buddha inserted in this facade, and even the digobas at the ends of the side 
walls, are evidently of very much later date than the cave. DAgobas and ficures of Buddha 
have also been sculptured in the faces of the side walls, facing the court; dnd again to the 
left of the facade a small low shrine or chapel has been excavated with figures of the latest 
Mahiyina type; and just above this is another recess, in which the sculpture is left 
unfinished. 

The walls and pillars of this cave and also of No. X., like the walls of XII, and AIIT., have 
been hewn quite smooth. A very thin coating of plaster, or perhaps of paint, has been put 
on them, which easily peeled off from the even surface, so that it had early to be renewed, and 
we can detect portions of painting of at least three different ages. As mentioned in The Cave 
Temples (p. 291), a piece of the oldest painting is on the inside of the front wall, extending 


! Cave Temples, p. 42. 
* A plun and section of Cave XIL is given in Cave Temples, pl xxvii 
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‘from the wall to over the left window ; another piece in the same style extends from the 
front wall some way down the left side wall; then on the back wall is a large fragment of 
somewhat later date; while on the pillars and other parts of the walls the painting is mostly 
of a much later period, the characters in the inscriptions painted on them apparently 
belonging to the fifth and sixth centuries a.p. These painted inscriptions, of which there are 
above twenty in this cave, are mostly very fragmentary; all are donative and mostly in 
Sanskrit—the language being an evidence that they were the work of Mahiyinists. An 
exception, however, is found in what remains of the fragment of an inscription on the 
earlier painting on the back wall, which is in Pali of faulty spelling.’ 

The transverse section (pl. xvii, fig. 2) illustrates the very simple style of the interior 
and of the digoba, which differs markedly from those in Caves ATX. and XXVI. The 
pillars slope very little, only an inch or two inwards from bottom to top. 


Cuarrya Cave X. 


The facade of Cave X. is by far the simplest of all the large Chaitya caves. It belongs 
to the same early class as those of BhAji, Kondiiné, and Pitalkhord, which had only wooden 
front screens. In this facade it was probably at first of wood, but at a later date the lower 
portion of it, at least, was built of very large bricks. The great arch must have been 
similarly filled with those at Kirlé and Kondané, and the whole interior was mbbed in 
wood. Outside the great arch there is no carving whatever, not even a piece of rail 
pattern (pl. xv, fig. 1). 

The inscription cn the right foot of the bargeboard or facing of the arch is in Maurya 
characters of as early a date as the first half of the second century B.c., and simply records 
that the cave fropt was the gift of Katabddi, the son of the wife of the Visishtha family. 
No title or father’s name is given, but we can hardly resist the inference that so brief a 
record must be that of some prince, probably of the Andhra dynasty. 

Though a fourth part shorter than the great KArlé Chaitya cave, this is only 44 ft. 
less in total width, and it has two pillars more round the nave, The pillars slope inwards 
about 54 in. from bottom to top. 

The paintings on the two side walls are of much earlier date than the numerous 
ficures of Buddha that adorn the pillars. This, too, is borne out by the old form of the 
characters in the fragment of a painted inscription in Pali on the left wali. The painting 
on the right side is undoubtedly « representation of the Chhadanta Jdtaka, or story of 
Buddha, when in a previous birth he was born as ao six-tusked eleplaqut, or, as other 
versions of the story say, as a white elephant of the Chhadanta breed. Hiwen Thsang 
mentions’ a sttipa near Baniras in commemoration of this. He says: ‘When the Buddha 
led the life of a Bodhisattva, and was a king of elephants with six tusks, a huntsman— 
wishing to obtain these precious teeth—put on a Akashdiya dress (the reddish-brown garment 
of a devotee) for a decoy, strung his bow, and waited for his prey. The king of the elephants, 
from respect for the kashdya, immediately tore out his tusks and gave them to him." 

The more expanded Jdtaka, however, says, that in times long past a herd of elephants 
frequented the Chhadanta lake, one of the seven great lakes near the HimAloyas, and which 


1 Some specimens of the painted inscriptions will be given in chapter xiv, sect. 15, at the end of this volume. 
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was surrounded by seven ranges of rocks. Of this herd the king was a white elephant with 
red mouth and feet, and his tusks shed rays of six colours, Having offended his younger 
queen one day, she desired revenge in a future birth. In her next birth she was the wife of 
the king of Bandras, and prevailed on him to send a hunteman named Sonuttara to kill the 
king of the Chhadanta elephants and bring his tusks. He was told that when he reached 
the summit of the seventh ridge he would see a huge Banian tree to the north-east of the 
lake under which the elephant king lived. Disguising himself as a priest, the hunter dug a 
pit, and, concealing himself in it, he succeeded in shooting the elephant, who roared with 
pain, at which the herd of 8000 assembled and roared too, then dispersed to seek the 
enemy. The elephant king himself, however, discovered him in the pit, and asked why 
he had done so. The elephant then gave him the tusks, which were carried to the queen, 
She, however, began to reflect that she had committed a very cruel deed; and remembering 
all the virtues of the elephant king, such deep sorrow overwhelmed her that she died the 
same day of a broken heart. 

The painting in Cave X. agrees with this story in all its chief features, and the elephant 
is painted as a white one with six tusks, as seen at the head of the herd in the upper section 
on plate xvi, and the head is repeated on the left of the lower one, 80 as to show the con- 
nection between the two. The huntsman is’ represented in the presence of the queen, and 
among the rocky ridges, also returning with the tusks; and the scene in the extreme right 
seems intended to portray the distraction of the queen under the remorse she felt for her 
cruelty. Though very much destroyed, and that wantonly, the reduced outline on plate xvi, 
of what can still be made out, will prove worthy of careful examination, and give some 
idea of the freedom of drawing in these paintings, To convey any complete idea of their 
interest, however, they must be reproduced in colour, and it may be safely asserted that 
few more interesting publications could be undertaken than a thoroughly well illustrated 
volume of the frescoes of Ajantd, both decorative and picture compositions, for which 
purpose the materials are vow nearly complete, and may be expected to be quite so ina year 
or two. 

Some fragments of the early painting from the left wall of this cave were given in 
plates viii to xi of the Notes on the Ajantd Temples and their Paintings, where also will he 
found the only detailed account of the frescoes in the other caves yet published. 

The paintings’ on the pillars aud on those in Cave IX. are of about the same age, and 
on them are many short donative inscriptions in Sanskrit, indicating that they were the 
work of followers of the Mahayana school, and may probably belong to the fifth and sixth 
centuries, 

1 This outline is taken from the summary of the story given by General Cunningham (Zharkut Stapa, pp, 
62, 63), compiled from a translation supplied to him by Subhati, a priest of Vaskaduve in Ceylon, Heference is 
male to the same Jdfake in Upham’s list (Sac. and Hist, Books, vol. iii, p. 269); in Alabaster's Wheel of the Leu, 
p. 305; Motu Coomara Swamy's Dathavansa, cap, iii, ver. Sl, p. 50; and a different version is given in Beal's 
Htomeantic Leg. of Buctidha, pp. S67. This Jdéaka is No, 506 in the Copenhagen MS, The elephant which Mari saw 
wren dream on the conception of Buddha was a Chhadanta one; see Cave Temples, p. 288, note and citations 
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Vinara Cave XI. 


This vibira is close to the Chairya Cave No, X., and has evidently been inserted in its 
place, high above the level of No. XII, at a much later date than that cave, and, whatever 
its age, it belongs to the school of the Greater Vehicle. Possibly it is one of the earliest of 
the sect; but the absence of stone beds in the cells. the pillars in the hall, and the figure of 
Buddha in the shrine, all indicate their influence (see plan, pl. xxviii, fig. 2). The whole 
style of this cave, however, differs so much from that of any of the rest, that it is difficult to 
assign its place chronologically with any confidence. The door has only three plain fascias 
round it, but with a lion at each end of the threshold. ‘The pillars in the hall are very 
clumsy, plain octagons, but like those of the verandah they have bases and capitals which 
are not otherwise known in early caves. The windows, too, are divided by colonnettes with 
moulded capitals and bases. The sculptures in the verandah are almost certainly of still 
later date than the cave, and cannot help us in any way to fix its age. Alterations were 
evidently made at a late date ; the shrine at least was enlarged by a passage or pradakshind 
made round the image, and a secret cell was excavated high up in the left side of the 
shrine, possibly for concealing valuables connected with the ritual for great occasions, The 
image, though it has not the usual supporters, is not of a very early type, but has an 
attendant worshipper or édlika in front, now much injured, but represented pl. xxxvii, fig. 
1, It is a male figure of somewhat less than natural size, kneeling before the throne 
on the right hand of the image, with his hands joined in an attitude of devotion, but holding 
a cup or small bowl. More than half the head and right arm and part of the right leg are 
broken off. It was probably intended to represent the excavator of the cave, or at least of 
the shrine. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LATER CAVES AT AJANTA, 


In the account of the other excavations at Ajanta, given in Zhe Cave Temples,’ an 
attempt has been made to arrange them chronologically, and though in some cases there 
may be room for slight differences of opinion as to the precise position of individual eaves, 
there appears no reason to interfere with or modify the arrangement there laid down, by which 
the remaining caves, after those just described, were divided into two great groups :—the 
first or so-called “later group,” comprising Caves VJ., VIL, and VIIL., with those numbered 
XV. to AX., and ranging in date from the fifth century to the end of the sixth; and the 
second or “latest group,” consisting of Caves I. to V. at the one end, and XXI. to XXVIII. 
at the other,—all of which were excavated, or at least finished, within the limits of the 
seventh century. In adding to the illustrations there given of these caves, however, which 
is the object of this chapter, it is hardly necessary to follow the chronological arrangement 
rather than the topographical. This second and by far the largest series belong to the 
Mahiyana school, and are distinctly marked off the older group, to which belong Caves 
VIIL, XIL, and XIII, and the two Chaitya Caves IX. and X. 





1 Pp, 297-346. 
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Cave I. 


Cave I., as described in The Cave Temples (pp. 320-332), is the most handsomely 
ornamented vildra at Ajant& or in all India, and at the same time one of the most modern, 
having probably been commenced in the beginning of the seventh century and not completely 
finished before 650 a.v, The plan detailed there (pl. xl) shows that it is a twenty- 
pillared hall with fourteen cells inside, and others in the verandah and connected with the 
cells outside. 

‘ The accompanying autotype plate (pl. ii) will convey a good idea of the facade with its 
richly carved frieze, the left side of which was illustrated by a drawing to scale in The Cave 
Temples, pl. xli. The return of this frieze over the left chapel outside is given in pl. xx, and is 
of interest, inasmuch as we can make out that when entire it represented the four predictive 
sights or visions which determined Gautama to leave his home and become an ascetic.’ 

The sculptures on the capitals of the pillars in this vilidra are remarkable, even among 
those of Ajanta, for their variety and spirit. In The Cave Temples (pl, xxxviii, fig. 3, and 
pl. xhi, fig. 2) two of the pillars in the hall are represented, the second representing one of 
the most richly carved in the back aisle, just in front of the shrine, and the other, one of the 
plainer ones on the right side, but with an ingenious device on the capital representing four 
deer in different positions, to each of which the one head they have among them seems 
suitable. In pl. xviii are represented two more of the hall columns, and one of the pilasters 
of the verandah. The first column (fig. 1) is one of those in the back row, and is carved in 
the most elaborate style. On four sides, just under the neck, are small recesses in which 
apparently medallions have been inserted, whether of ivory or other material we do not 
know, as they have all been forcibly extracted. On the other four sides of the octagon 
the shields are smaller and bear each a small standing figure. Strings of beads are a marked 
feature in the ornamentation, a row, with pendants, surrounding each shield, another in 
festoons surrounding the pillar just below them, aud a triple row festooned round the bottom 
of the sixteen-sided portion of the shaft. The bracket capital has in the centre two Navas, 
supporting with their hands and tails what appears to be a relic casket, and behind each is 
a small figure under a plantain-tree apparently with an offering. Ou the brackets of the 
capital are figures flying in the clouds—a male and female in each case. The rich grotesque 
on the base is worth attention. 

Fig. 2 on the same plate is one of the corner pillars, and not nearly so richly ornamented, 
On the capital is Buddha in the Jina médra or meditative attitude, with an attendant 
chauri-bearer on each side; and on the wings are Sdrdulas or mythic lions, one of them with 
arider. Two sections of the shuft are carved with shallow flutes which twist round the 
shatt and in opposite directions, Ou the corners of the base were little figures of lious, but 
some of them have been broken off. 

Fig. 3 is an elevation of the front of the pilaster at the right end of the verandah, and 
isa good specimen of the beautiful carving with which the upper halves of the shafts of 
these are very frequently covered. A comparison of this with others both in this volume 
and in The Cave Temples? will help the reader to form some idea of the great variety and 


| For details see Care Temples, . 329. 
* PL xlix, fign 2, 3. 
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beauty of these designs. In this case a short section of the shaft is semicircular, and carved 
with shallow flutes. 

The accompanying woodcut (No, 14) represents one of the pillars in the rig¢lit end of 
the verandah, and is an excellent specimen 
of the mode in which decoration is applied 
to these pillars. There is first the square 
base changing into an octagon, but not 
abruptly,—the passage from the one to the 
other being broken by four little figures of 
dwarfs, who reappear on the capital for the 
same purpose. Instead of continuing thie 
usual ayatem of merain cutting off the angles 


i= 


a i 
wo 
re 


so as to produce a sixteen-sided and then a 
thirty-two sided polygon, the- shaft is here 
adorned with spiral flutes of singularly 
pleasing design, bound together with bands 
of jewelled ornaments of great beauty. The 
capital is ornamented with a square bas- 
relief in the centre, containing a religious 
scene, as is the case with most of those in 
the cave, supported by flying figures on the 
brackets, as is shown also on the left-hand 
figure in plate xviii. 

The richly carved door of the shrine in 
this monastery has already been given.’ To 
this we now add the door of the hall (pl. 
xix). Though somewhat damaged below, 
the richness of the sculpture and its suitabi- 
lity to the different members of the moulid- 
ings will at once strike the eye. Inside, 
next the opening, is a band of the jewel ornament so frequently carved on the columns. 
Beyond that is a projecting member carved with the usual sculptured groups ; first a single 
fivure—apparently a Naga—and above that five pairs of males and females standing in 
various attitudes; and on the lintel five more sitting, some of them playing on various 
musical instruments, On the outer edge of the design are the usual pilasters supporting 
two female figures standing on the heads of makaras or conventional crocodiles, suggesting 
their connection with the Hindu River Goddesses. In this instance they are leas important 
than is generally the case, but are of more than ordinary elegance. ‘hey always stand 
under trees, usually the Asoka and Mango: in this case, the tree on the left is the Adoka, 
and that on the right the Amd or Mango tree. The figure-carving may seem too much 
devoted to music and dalliance for Western notions of monkish asecticism, but it is only the 
testimony of veracity to the social morality uf the Buddhism of the age; an affected sancti- 
mony and respect for orthodox teaching, a ridiculous tenderness for brute life, carried every- 
where, and made the most important of all religious obligations, were not incompatible with 





No. 14.—Filler in Vernodah of Cave L, Ajonti. From oe 
pbotayraph. 





' Cave Temples, pl xii, fig. 1. 
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a casuistry that got rid of the obligations of secret purity, and even allowed the orgies of the 

The side doors to the hall are much injured, but are among the only ones of the kind 
at Ajanta that have any carving round them. The head of the left end one is represented 
in fig. 1, plate xx, and the right-hand one on plate xv, fig. 2. The mouldings are few and 
simple, the principal member being carved with human figures, mostly single, and on the 
lintel having three digobas, each worshipped by several kneeling figures. 

The longitudinal section of this cave in pl. xxi, fig. 1," when compared with the plan 
on pl. xl of The Cave Temples, will help to the clear understanding of its arrangements, 
passing ag it does through the centre of the porch and hall and through the image in the 
shrine, and giving all the detail possible on so small ascale. The doors of the cells are seen 
beyond the pillars of the hall. 


Cave IL’ 


Cave IL, is a considerably smaller hall than ‘No. L, being one of only twelve pillars, 
as shown in the plan on pl. xliv of The Cave Temples. The transverse section given of it 
in pl. xxi, fig. 2, shows in front the pillars, and behind the entrances to the shrine and the 
two side chapels, the back walls of which are covered with two large seulptures. That on 
the right contains the seulpture of Suddhodana and MahaprajApati with the infant Buddha 
on her knee, That in the left chamber is represented in fig. 2, pl. xxiii, where two portly 
figures with royal head-dresses are represented seated together, with attendant female chauri- 
hearers, and over their shoulders Vidydédharas or Bauddha cherubs, while each has before 
him a heap of some substance, perhaps food. 

The pillars of the hall and verandah of this cave are equally varied in details with 
those in Cave I., though generally similar in design. 


Cave IV.* 


This is one of the largest vibdras at Ajanta, being a twenty-eight-pillared hall, about 
85) ft. wide by 87 ft. deep, but the front is about 93 ft. long. Much of the cave, however, 
is unfinished, and only a few of the pillars of the hall have any earving upon them. Most of 
the pillars of the hall, like those of the verandah, are plain octagonal shafts with bracket 
capitals. A projecting frieze that ouce ran along the front, with the Chaitya window 
ornament ut intervals, each containing a human head, has all fallen. The main door is 
represented in pl. xxiv. It is larger and more elaborately seulprured than any other cave 
door at Ajanta, but not perhaps in better taste—the sculpture rather overloading the design, 
and the inner lines of moulding being reduced to give room for it. The lintel is ornamented 
with little figures of Buddha and other sculptures, and the side jambs with the usual pairs 
of figures. The attendants below are female figures, while in some caves they are Nagas, 
and of the two females above, standing under foliage behind the édrddias or mythic lions, 





shrine in the second portion, 
* Cave Temples, pp. 532-346, and pl. xliv, fig. 2, pl xlv, figa 1, 2 
* Cave Temples, pp. 337, 338, and pl. xlvi, xlvii, and xlviii 
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one is attended by a dwarf with a crooked stafl—a figure often repeated not only in late 
Bauddha sculptures but also in Brahmanical ones at Elurd and Elephanta. 

The two windows, nearly square, that help to give light to this great hall, are sur- 
rounded by a very neat architrave. Half of one of these windows is represented in pl. 
xxiii, fig. 4. 

The Bauddha Litany, sculptured in a panel to the right of the principal door, ts 
represented in fig 3, pl xxiii. Above, in a horse-shoe arch with a tall spire over it, 
Buddha is represented seated ; and in the large panel Avalékitésvara or Padmapani oceupies 
the centre, with a Vidyidhaara on a cloud over each shoulder. The sides of the compart- 
ment are carved with representations of the “eight forms of evil” from which he delivers— 
elephants, lions, fire, hooded snakes, thieves, fetters, drowning, and demons.’ Above these 
compartments are figures of Buddha seated on the lotus. 


Cave V. 


The next cave is at a much lower level, and is a quite unfinished vihira. The door, 
however, merits notice for the richness of the surrounding carving, the details of which may 
be studied in pl. xxv. It differs principally from most others here from the bold manner in 
which the two female figures standing on makaras or mythic crocodiles, one accompanied 
by a boy and the other by a girl, project beyond the line of the general ornamentation, 
giving it considerable breadth and dignity, The same arrangement, slightly modified and 
ot on so extended a scale, occurs in Caves XXIL. (pl. xxxii) and XXIV. (pl. xxxv), The 
same figures, but enclosed in the ornament, occur in Cave VII. (pl. xxvii), and may 
generally be considered as most characteristic of the style. They possibly, as in Hindu 
sculpture, represent river goddesses, but it is not easy from their emblems to discriminate 
whether both art intended for the same or represent different rivers. 





Cave VI? 


Cave VI. is the only two-storey cave in this group. The whole fagade and verandah 
of the lower storey have disappeared; but it would seem that the verandah was wide and 
had a cell in the left end, from the door of which the steps now descend to Cave VIL. The 
lower hall is large, but instead of its piHars being arranged round the sides of a square, they 
are placed in four parallel rows of four each, distributing the weight to be sustained over 
short bearings. The pillars are plain octagonal shafts for fully three-fourths of their height, 
the remainder being sixteen-sided with a cincture round the top. The section on pl. xxvi 
will illustrate most of the details. Round the image in the shrine is a passage for circum- 
ambulation.” 

The upper storey has on its walls, over the cell doors, and in the sides of the ante- 
chamber and shrine, &c., a great deal of sculpture, all of the style of the later MahiyAna 
sect. The front of the verandah, except one pilaster* in the right end, 1s entirely destroyed. 





1 Conf. Arch. Rep, vol. iii, p. 75; Ind. Ant, vol. x, p 187; Caw Temples, pp. 311, 342, 358, 380, and pl lv. 

2 Gare Tempies, pp. 301, 302, plans of both storeys are given on pl. xxxii, the shrine door on pl. xxx, fig. 2, 
and pilaster, pl xliz, fig. 3. To these the reader ia referred. 

§ The door of the shrine is given in Cave Temples, pL xxx, fig. 2 

4 See drawing, Care Temples, pl xlix, fig. 3. 
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Outside of it, at both ends, were small chapels containing seated figures of Buddha, of which 
that at the right end is tolerably entire. Outside, on the left, is a projecting jamb, on the 
top of which there still remains part of a figure of a Niga Raji. Somewhat lower, and 
outside the jamb, is a curly-headed figure holding up his left hand, which appears to have 
clasped the staff of a flag; above him again is another smaller figure. Doubtless provision 
was made over the facades of other caves also for flag-staves, on which, as over modern 
Jaina and Bralmanical temples, flags would wave during certain periods of the year, 
especially during wasso or the rains, when the Bhikshus resided in their monasteries, 


Cave VIL.’ 


The ground plan (pl. vii, fig. 1) of this vibdra will help the reader to understand its 
arrangements. As will be at once seen, there is no enclosed hall, but it consists of a 
verandah with two advanced porticoes, the cells and antechamber of the shrine all opening 
direct from the verandal. 

The sides of the shrine aud antechamber are covered with sculptures of Buddha in his 
varjous positions or médrds, and the sides and lintel of the shrine door (as may be seen in 
pl. xxvii) are similarly covered with figures of him, almost to the entire exclusion of all 
other ornament. Possibly this feature itself is an indication that the cave is not of quite so 
late a date as those in which figures of the Bodhisattvas and other mythological beings are 
introduced. The sculpture on the left side of the antechamber las been illustrated in The Cave 
Temples, pl. xxxi; that on the other side is now given in pl. xxxvii, fig. 2. 1t contains in 
all sixty-five figures, viz., seven rows each containing seven Buddhas seated on lotuses, a row 
of five seated and one standing Buddha, and in the lowest line two seated Buddhas, two Nagas, 
aud six worshippers. « The Buddhas are arranged symmetrically, or nearly so, there being 
five and four in alternate lines with their hands in the Jidna mudrd or attitude of medita- 
tion, and two and three alternately in the Dharmachakra mudré or teaching position—an 
exception occurring in the seventh row, where the third figure is in the aéi mudrd or 
attitude of blessing. The lotus leaves and stalks are wrought in between the bhdmandalas 
or aureoles behind each head, in the same way as in the painted figures similarly arranged 
in the antechamber of Cave IL, so as to fill equally and artistically all vacant spaces. 


Cave XIV." 


This vibAra is just above Cave XIII, and is now only accessible by means of a ladder. 
It is probably a late excavation, and has been left unfinished. The peculiarity of the plan (pl. 
xxvill, fig. 4) is that, instead of a square area in the middle of the hall surrounded by pillars, 
this hall was intended to be oblong, 61 ft. wide by 254 ft. deep, and the roof supported by 
six columns and two pilasters running along the middle of it and dividing it into two long 
cross aisles. ‘The doors and windows are of a very plain type, and have not been finished. 





' Cove Toneples, pp. 299, 300, 
1 Gave Temples, p. 303, 
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Cave XV. 


This cave, again, is probably an earlier cave than the last or any that follow it. The 
verandah, however, is so ruined and the remaining architectural features so few that data are 
barely sufficient to form a very definite decision from. The sculpture on the door (pl. xxix, 
fir. 1) is allied in character more to that of Cave VIL. than to any other, but it is much 
simpler. The digoba on the lintel protected by the Niga hoods is unusual, and the birds 
above are more realistic than anything on the frieze of Cave I. It has no pillars in the hall, 
and the two in front of the antechamber are very plain, while the image of Buddha in the 
shrine is of the earliest type, without attendants, and with the soles of his feet turned up. 


Caves XVI. axp XVII. 


The full account of Caves XVI. and XVII. given in The Cave Temples* renders much 
further detail unnecessary. The inscription on the left end wall outside the verandah has, 
however, been recopied with great care and translated anew by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji," 
and again revised by Dr. G. Biller, who has also translated the Chammak or Ilichpur copper- 
plate gtant of an earlier king of the same VAkitaka dynasty. A combination of the genealo- 
giés in the copperplate grant and in this inscription gives us the following pedigree, which 
ia more complete than that previously published :-— 

1, Vindhyadakti, mentioned only in the Ajanté inscription, probably cir, an, 285-310, 

2. Pravarasena 1 (son?), mentioned also in the land grant, cir. 310-345. 

Gautamiputra, son, married the daughter of the great king, Bhavaniiga the Eharadiva. 

Rudrasena [:, con of Gautamiputm, cir. ap. 345-355. 

Prithivishena, son, married Prabhivatiguptd, the daughter of the great king of kings, Ddvagupta, and 
conquered Kuntala,? cir, 355-400. 

Rudrasena IL, eon (omitted in the Ajapth inscription), eir, 400-410. 

Pravarazena IT, son; the grantor of Seon! and Chammak land grants, cir. 410-440. 

$$, son (name lost), cir. 440-470, 

Devasena, son, cir. ap. 470-500. 

Harishena, son, conquered Kuntala, Avanti (Ujjain), Kalinga, Kosala,* Trikdija, Lita, Andhra,’ cir. 500-520. 

Dr. Bithler and the Pandit agree in fixing, on palmographic grounds, the date of the 
inscription about the beginning of the sixth century, and that of the copperplates about 
eighty years earlier, and these conclusions perfectly coincide with the date assigned to the 
vihara in the Cave Temples (p. 306). The country ruled by the VAkAtakas seems to have 
embraced the upper basin of the Tapti, extending eastwards to about the Waingamga, or as 
far as Nagpur and Jabalpur: The cave, however, was not excavated by the king, who was 
a Hindu, but by his minister, Varahadeva, the son of Hastibhoja, who presents it, in the 
inscription, to the community of monks." 


ee 


= 





' Pp. 303-315, with nine woodcuts, and pl. xxxili-xxxv. 

? Cuee-Teanple Inecriptions, p. 69, and chap. xiv below sect. 11, No. 3, p. 134. 

+ Placed by Lassen about Vijayanagara, and by Yule in the Ridar and Malkhed districts. 

‘é The country about the sources of the Narmadd and Chhatlegadh. 

® Trikiita has not been satisfactorily identified ; the Triktitakas are mentioned in the Kanheri copperplate. 
and Pandit Bhagwanlal has suggested that Trikuta may be Junnar (Care-Temple /mseriptions, p, $9). Lata is well 
known as including the Sorat and Bhardch districta ; and Andhra, at the date of the inscription. was probably the 
district about Warankal. 

® See the translations in chapter xiv, sect 1] p. 116. below. 
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The Nagarija in the shrine below the front of this cave is represented with a mukufa 
or head-dress, having a frilled circular ornament behind, which bears a close resemblance to 
the like objects in the images in the BadAmi caves, which belong to the second half of the 
sixth century. The pilaster in the right-hand end of the verandah is represented in pl. xxix, 
fig. 2. 

; The inseription in Cave XVII. has also been similarly examined," and from it we learn 
that the vihara was the work of a minister to one of a dynasty of kings apparently sub- 
ordinate to the Vakitakas, and was executed during the reign of Harishena, and thus is of 
about the same date as Cave XVI. The inscription is so mutilated that the sense is not 
very clear, but it speaks of a “ monolithic gem-like hall, in which a Cheitya has been placed,” 
a “ great reservoir of water,” and, “on the other side, . . . towards the west, ...n 
beautiful Gandhakutt” or temple.* Cave XVIII. has had a cistern below the level of its 
Hoor, and may be the reservoir referred to; but there is no Gandhakutt or hall for images 
immediately to the west, though there are sculptures of Buddha on the lower parts of the 
walls of the court. 

P]. xxix, fig. 3, represents one of the two pillars of the antechamber in this cave, 


CHairya Cave No, XIX. 


This is the most richly sculptured cave at Ajantd, and might not be unworthy of a 
separate monograph illustrative of its details. It belongs to the same group as Caves 
AVI. aud XVIL, and is probably of the same age. A plan and longitudinal section of it 
on a small scale will be found in The Cave Temples." On pl. xxx an architectural 
elevation of the fagade is now given, which conveys some idea of the amount and character 
of the sculpture upon it. The constituents of the ornament are not very numerous, and are 
mostly to be found on the facade of Cave I. also. On each side the great horse-shoe arch 
Which lights the cave is a corpulent figure with a regal head-dress, very similar to the two 
male figures that appear in one of the small chapels of Cave II. That on the left in this 
case is doubtless Kubéra, the god of wealth; who the other is meant to represent I do 
not venture tosay. The panels between the pilasters on each side the doorway are also 
covered with sculptures, all representative of Buddha. In that on the extreme left he is 
twice represented: in the upper part, as squatting with his hands in the teaching position, 
and attended by two Naga figures; below, he stands in a meditative attitude, apparently in 
the front of a digoba. On the opposite side he is also represented similarly on the front 
of a digoba, the top of which is worshipped by little flying figures with Niga hoods. On 
the panel next to the left of the door he is represented in the usual standing attitude, while 
two Vidyidharas support a tiara or jewelled cap over his head. On the right side he is 
represented—as he also is in two or three instances in the frescoes—with his alms-bow], in 
which a little boy is placing something, being put forward by his mother, who carries a 
small pennant with a trigéla or trident on the head of the staff. 


' Cave Templea, p, 310; and Cure-Tomple Inscriptions, p. 73. 

* Sve the translati ion, p. 130; the inscription is so mutilated, however, that it is quite possible ble the cave or caves 
may have been executed under the tenth of these kings, whose name, however, is lost, 

«Fb xxxvi and xxvii ; alto one of the pillars from the nave, pl. xxxviif, fig. 2; and the Nigartif from the 
left side of the court, opposite the chapol containing the capital shown in the woodeut No 14, is given on 
pl xxxix, See also pp. 315-318. | 
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Plate xxxi, fig. 1, is a transverse section of this eave, showing the stone ribbing of 
the roof, which is without any trace of wood having been ever adopted in any part of the 
eave or of its ornamentation. The Dagoba also has the umbrellas wholly in stone, reaching 
almost to the roof of the cave. No other digoba in any 
other cave has as many as three, and in the caves with 
arched roofs these are generally in wood. The side of the 
digoba is also represented in fig. 2. The pillars round the 
nave have mostly figurés of Buddha in the centres, and flying 
figures in the brackets of the capitals, but two on the left 
of the digoba have representations of musical entertainments 
(see fig, 3), reminding us of some of the groups represented 
in the freseoes of the Bach caves,’ only here none of the 
performers dance. The triforium is occupied ly figures of 
Buddha in compartments separated by panels of arabesques, 
each differing in details from the rest. One of these panels 
is represented in pl. xxxi, fig, 4. 

On the right hand as you enter this Chaitya cave, is a 
small chapel or room extending at right angles to the main 
facade, with two free-standing pillars, and two pilasters in 
front. The capitals of these pillars are of very graceful 
design, the corners of the lower half being ornamented each 
with a small bunch of mangoes lying over their own leaves. 
The upper portions have a grotesque face on each side and small dwarfs at the corners, as 
represented in the accompanying woodcut, No. 15. 





af Cave AIX. Frome photograph 


Cave XX. 


The arrangements of this small cave* will be best explained by the. ground plan (pl. 
xxvill, fig. 6), from which it will be observed that two of the cells are quite unfinished, and 
that the antechamber is advanced into the hall. The doorway of the hall is represented on 
pl. xxxu, fig. 1, and differs very considerably from most others at Ajantd, being simpler, eon- 
sisting of only two fascias, but the foliage carved upon these is of a singularly elegant 
pattern. The two makaras or conventional crocodiles which usually support the river 
goddesses, are here spouting forth two forms which nearly meet in the centre, forming a 
cusped arch of striking elegance; between them is a small winged figure, though what it is‘ 
intended to represent is by no means clear. A somewhat similar arrangement occurs on 
plate xxx of The Cave Temples, over the doorway of the shrine of Cave VI., but there it 
forms an arch of the usual jewelled ornament over a seated figure of Buddha with a snake 
hood, 

There is not, in fact, much variety in the general design of the doorways of the later 
group of vibfras at Ajanti, but they are all elegant and in good taste, and as pleasing 
specimens of doorway decoration as are to be found anywhere else in India, though they are 
far from so rich as many afterwards excavated in stone in the structural temples of the 
middle ages. 





1 Notes on the Ajayfd Paintings, Gc., p. 05, 1 Care Temples, p. 318. 
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Caves XXI.-XXIII. 


Cave XXI. is a very much larger cave, being 514 feet wide by 51 fet deep,’ but the 
whole of its veraudah has been destroyed. The ground plan is given on pl. xxxiv, fig. 1. At 
each end of the verandah, in each side wall of the hall, and on each side of the shrine in the 
back, are small rooms with two pillars and pilasters in front, and a carved frieze above. 
These lead into cells behind. The introduction of these six cells, each with its antechamber 
adorned with two pillars in antis, gives a variety to the plan of this eave which is not found 
in any other of the vildras at Ajanta, and adds to its interior a richness of architectural 
decoration which is most pleasing. As a specimen of the facades of these rooms, that of the 
one in the left end of the verandah, with the adjoining pilaster of the verandah, is given in 
pl. xxxiii, fig, 1. The columns in this cave are of a heavier type than in most of the others 
here, but by no means too massive for their position, One of them is represented (pl. 
XXXill, fig. 2), 

Cave XXII. is a very small cave, and the sculpture is not of much merit. The door- 
Way is represented on pl. xxxii, fig. 2, which is of the usual type, only that the figures of 
the females or river goddesses are smaller and more subdued than usual. 

Cave XXIITL. is a twelve-pillared vihira of almost exactly the same size as No. AXI., 
and of very similar arrangement. (See plan on pl. xxxiv, fig. 2.) 


Caves XXIV axp XXV. 


Cave XXIV., after No. IV., is the next largest hall in the series, being 73} ft. wide by 
75 deep, and has twenty eolumus supporting the roof, but inside only the front aisle has 
been advanced towards completion, the pillars in the back and side rows being only roughly 
blocked out. The verandah, however, has been completed in a manner that shows it was 
intended to be one of the most beautiful and highly-finished monasteries of the group. As 
the interior is only finished in part, it is probably one of the latest excavated, and the style 
of its sculptures may be taken as a goml index of the character of art at that perioi. 
Unfortunately the verandah was long choked up with earth, and all the pillars are 
destroyed except one, but the eapitals, still attached to the roof, are carved with very con- 
siderable grace and beauty. The accompanying woodcut (No. 16)* will illustrate this. The 





No, 16.--Capital from the Verandah of Cave AXIV, Ajantd From a Phetegrape. 


subjects of the sculpture are to be found repeated again and again on other capitals, but 


' Care Temples, p. 339, * From Cave Temples, p. 147. 
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nowhere with equal life and finish, and in other eaves the flying Gandharvas in the corners 
of the central compartment are awanting. This may be an indication of the lateness of 
the work, which may be assumed as belonging to the middle or second half of the seventh 
century. 

The woodcut (No, 17) represents another and a more complete capital in this cave with 
the upper portion of the shaft. The bracket-capital itself is carved with much the aame 
subjects as the other, though with scarcely equal 
finish, ts greatest interest lies in the bracket- 
capital with overhanging leaves, like Tonic volutes, 


which forms so marked a feature in all subsequent te wa i 
Indian architecture, but seems first to have been 3p eee pe 
perfected about thie @ pul aes Bs : q ) 
= al: 4 it = 3 ee et re eee 
time this cavé was | SET 


excavated. Jt is so 
like in details to those 
in Cave IT. at Auran- 
gabad,' that there can 
be little hesitation in 
assigning them to the 
same age, if not even 
to the same workmen, 
Another ilustra- —— , 
tion of the wealth of 7 Woeatoneca 
sculpture lavished on 
the pillars of this‘ verandah, is seen in the accompanying 
woodcut (No. 18), which is the pilaster at the left end of 
the verandah, and also bears a very close resemblance in 
pattern to one of those in the hall of Cave IIL at Auranga- 
bad.* They are about the most elaborate specimens of an 
art which was verging on decay from the very exuberance 
of detail with which it was overloaded, and which it seems 
to have been almost impossible to earry further in stone, but 
18 still very admirable from the skill with which they are 
earved, and general good taste displayed in the ornaments. 
Mek eee 4 Although no two are actually the sume, there is a great 
>, Re | similarity of design among all the pillars at both ends of 
Fon 05 “Rs _ the series at Ajanta, those in Caves I. and II. being almost 
: "identical in design with those in Caves XXI. to XXVI., 
No. 15.—Filaster in the Verandah, and 4 atill more striking similarity to those in the latest eaves 
Cave XXIV. : : , 3 

at Aurangabad.’ These two last woodcuts, with Nos. 13 to 15, 

may be taken as types of the Inst and most elaborate phase of Buddhist architectural decora- 


—— 


1 Archieol, Rep, W. Inelia, vol. iii, pl xliv, xlv, xlvii, and xlviii, p. 66, 
* Arch, Sur, W. Fuel, vol. iii, pl. xlvi, fig. 10, and p. 69, 
* Arch, Sur. W. Fnd., vol. iii, ph xliv to xlvii 
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tion just before the extinction of the style in Western India, in the middle or towards the 
end of the seventh century. 

The doorway to this cave (pl. xxxv) is by no means so elaborate as the pillars of the 
verandah ; it 1s conceived much in the same style as many of the others, but with too narrow 
a frieze, all the members of it being too much compressed. On the lintel are six Vidyad- 
haras bearing o tiara over the centre of the door. The side compartments are filled with the 
usual pairs of figures. | 

Cave XXV The plan of this small vihdra, which is high up in the rock. close to the 
right side of the Chaitya cave No. XXVLI., is given in pl. xxxiv, fig. 4. It has never been 
quite finished and is of no architectural interest. 


Tue Fovurtn Cuarrya Cave, No. XXVI 


The plan and some detaila of the Chaitva cave No. XXVI. were given in The Crve 
Temples," The accompanying autotype plate (pl. iii) will convey a better idea of the 
facade than any detailed description. Its principal characteristic is the excessive multipli- 
cation of figures of Buddha, of every size and in every attitude, almost to the exclusion 
of every other ornament.* What carving there is, is nevertheless as rich as that of 
Cave XIX., but hardly so elegant nor so effective. Instead of a small advanced porch 
to the entrance, a verandah rau across the whole front supported on four columns and 
pilasters, with a gallery on # level with the sill of the great arched window, but this bas 
leen broken down. Like the grent Kirlé Chaitya cave, it had side doors in a line with 
the aisles. 

To the right of the central door in the upper part of the back wall of the verandah, is 
a Sanskrit inseription (No, 6), which, having been long protected from the weather by 
the roof of the verandah, is still mostly in fair preservation, and is ascribed on palzographic 
grounds to the end of the sixth or early part of the seventh century, It records 
that the cave was excavated by a monk Buddhabladra, who was probably the head of 
a sect, and was on terms of frienaship with Bhavviraja and Dévarija, two ministers 
who successively held office under the Asmaka® king. This would appear to connect 
it with the inscription in Cave VVII., which seems to supply the names of the Admaka 
dynasty. 

In The Cuve Temples, it was pointed out that there was a passage in Hiwen Thsang’s 
itinerary, in which he evidently mentions the Ajanta caves as being on the eastern frontiers 
of Mahdrishtra, and which refers to two elephants, probably those in front of Cave XVI‘ 
This inscription mentions a Sthavira Achala as one of the early excavators of vihdras 


' See pp. M1345, and pl xxxvii, xxxviii, |, and li. 

* This frequent multiplication of figures of Buddha is the moet striking peculiarity of the recently oxcavated 
vihiras at Jomalgiri and Takht-i Bai near Peshawar, Does it indicate that they are of about the same age | 

* The Admakns are mentioned by Variha Mihira, Arthat Snahife, ix. 14, xi. 55, xvi. 11, xvii. 15, xxxii. 15- 
in xix, 32 he places them in the north-west; and, in @ note un this ver, Dr, Kern identifies them with the 
Assekanoi of the Greeks. 

«Cane Templen pry 282 and 306, note 3. Cunningham (Geography, pp. 555, 586) suggests that Ajanth miglit 
be meant by Hien Thsang, but prefers to change “eastern” into “ western” frontier, and identify the monastery 
referred to with Kanheri. 
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at Ajanta, who is evidently the Arhat 'O-che-lo of Hiwen Thsang, who says he founded the 
monastery here. ' 

Longitudinal and transverse sections of this temple are given on pl. xxxvi. The 
former is of more than usual interest, as it 
shows the position of the sculpture, in the 
left-hand aisle, of the Buddha attaining 
Nirviga, drawn to a larger scale on pl. | 
of the work on The Cave Temples. A little 
farther inwards, between one of the pillars 
and the digoba, may be seen the position 
of the temptation scene, also drawn to a 
larger scale on pl. li of the same work. 
This longitudinal section illustrates also, 
though on rather small o scale, the rich 
sculpture of the pillars and triforium. A 
better idea, however, of the style of the 
interior will be conveyed by the accom- 
panying woodcut (No. 19), from a photo- 
graph, of three pillars on the left side, with 
their entablature. As will be seen, they 
are in the same style as the pillars in 
Cave I. (woodeut No. 14), but even richer 
and more minute in detail, closely resem- 
bling those in Cave XXV_ immediately pre- 
ceding it in local position if not also in 
age. 

The transverse section (fig. 2) shows the 
form of the daigoba, of which the top or 
stone umbrella has been so completely broken 
that it is impossible now to restore its original form, or to ascertain whether the digoba was 
surmounted by one or by three umbrellas. 






Ye 


No, 10.— Pillars on left side of the Nave, Cave LAVL 





Cave AXVILI. 


Two of the Ajanté caves, numbered 
XXVIII. and XXIX., are almost inac- 
cessible. Of these, No. XXTX. is along 
the scarp beyond No, XXVII., and No. 
XXVIII. is high up in the scarp be- 
tween Nos, XXI. and XXII. It is 
only the commencement of the fugade 
of a Chaitya cave, and is represented 
in the accompanying woodcut (No. 20), 
from a sketch made on the spot. No. 20.—Cave XXVIIL at Ajaguh 








1 See Dr, Biibler's remarks on the inscription, p. 152, in. 
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(GHATOTKACHH. 


The large vibara of Ghatotkachh near Gulwida, about eleven miles west from Ajanta, 
is a twenty-pillared hall somewhat irregular in shape, but about 79 feet-wide by 78 feet deep, 
as shown in the plan of this cave given on pl. lii of the volume on The Cove Temples. 
The pillars in front of the verandah have all disappeared. In each end is a small room with 
two pillars in front, and ‘behind each isa cell. In the right side of the hall are four cells, 
and a room with two pillars in its front; and in the left are six cells, and a similar chapel 
or room with a cell behind. In the back is the antechamber to the shrine with two pillars 
im front, and two similar rooms to those in the verandah, each having a cell at the back, 
and that on the left side having also the commencement of a second cell in the left-hand 
wall. ‘This hall is entered by a central and two side doors, and is lighted besides by a 
window on each side of the central door. The section (pl. xxxvii) will help to elucidate the 
architectural style and arrangements. They are generally inferior to those of the Ajanti 
caves of about the same age. | 

To the left of the left door was a long inscription, of which only about ten lines are 
now legible. It gives the genealogy of Hastibhoja, the miniater of the Vikataka king 
Dévasena, who was the father of Harishena, in whose reign Cave XVI. at Ajanti was 
excavated. And it seems probable that Hastibhoja was the excavator of this cave, which 
would thus belong to a period only slightly anterior to the Ajanta vibdra excavated by 

his son.’ 





CHAPTER XL. 
RANHERI CAVES. 


THE great number of the caves at Kanheri and their generally plain character would render 
any detailed description of each of them tedious and monotonous, Indeed, the account given 
in Lhe Cave Temples (pp. 348-360) gives nearly all that the general reader will be likely 
to care for. To the Buddhist world in the days of Gautamiputra Sriyajiia Sitakarni, 
however, the monasteries of Kanhagiri must have been among the moat interesting places 
in Western India, Like the Nasik group, most of the excavations, including all the earlier 
ones, and among these the great Chaitya cave, belong to the sect of the Hinayina or 
“Lesser Vehicle.” But there are many caves, probably excavated by the followers of the 
“Greater Vehicle” or Mahdydina school, and others have been adopted and altered by them 
ata later date. Indeed, there are here two inscriptions dated in the latter half of the ninth 
century, which may be taken as evidence that Buddhism had not died out here even at 
that date; and the discovery by the Messrs. West of coins of a still later date in the stiipas 
of monks at the place must be regarded as gomg far to prove that it lingered on for perhaps 
another three centuries. This also is countenanced by the Dambal inscription, a genuine 
Bauddha document dated in a.p, 1095." 


' See the inscription ixfra, p, 138 

* This inscription was noted hy me when at Damba] in April 1880, and afterwards an impressi 
by Mr. Cousens, my assistant. It appears, however, that a transcript of it had long since been made for Sir W 
ee The text and translation have been published by Mr. Flect in The Jnelian dnttquary, vol x, pp. 185 ff. 
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The great Chaitya cave is one of the most interesting here, and there can be little 
doubt that, originally, the only sculptures on the inner fagade were those in the two panels 
between the doors. Each of these panels contains a group of four persous, two men and 
two women, whose clothing, and especially their head-dresses, correspond in design very 
closely with those of the early figures on the Karlé fagade, with the figures in Cave VI. at 
Kuda, with the Yaksha figures beside the doors in Cuves IIL and XIIL. at Nasik, and with 
the early painted figures in Cave X. at Ajantd, though the style of execution is very 
different, and shows nothing of that largeness of conception and breadth of execution which 
characterise the earlier examples. The peculiar capitals of the pilasters on each side the 
panels with animals over them, and the inscription on one of the pillars of the front screen 
mentioning Gautamiputra Sitakarni, confirm the opinion that this eave belongs to a period 
not later than that of Cave III. at Nasik, Why so much labour was bestowed on these two 
panels and on the capitals of seventeen of the columns inside, while not the slightest attempt 
was made to ornament any other part of the inner facade, is not quite apparent. Not even 
the fronton round the arch of the window has been traced out, while in other instances this 
was the first feature that was marked out and appropriately chiselled. In later times 
numerous figures of Buddha in different mudrds, one of PadmapAni on the extreme left, and 
another Boddhisatwa above the right-hand sculptured panel, were inserted. Under one- of 
the smaller sitting Buddhas, on the right side of the central door, is a Sanskrit inserip- 
tion" in one line, in characters of about the fifth or sixth century, beginning with the 
symbol for “Orn,” and recording the dedication of the figure by o Bauddha mendicant. 
There are also mortice-holes under the level of the window-sill, in which rafters have 
been inserted for a roof over the lower portion of the verandah. 

On each side of the entrance to the verandah, on the two pillars of the outer screen, are 
inseriptions, but both have been much injured by the cutting out of large portions of the 
stone, apparently to provide rests for the beams of some wooden erection in front. That 
ou the right-hand side is the longer of the two, and commences with the same syllables as 
another in No, 81, where we read in full the name of Raja Gautamiputra Svami Sriyajiia 
Sitakarni. The one on the right side mentions certain endowments in So paraka, Kalyina, 
and Paithaina., On the inside of the screen, in the left end of the verandah, is a standing 
figure of Buddha, and under it a Sanskrit inscription of three lines, in letters of about the 
sixth century,’ stating that the image was dedicated by Buddhagosha, a mendicant and 
disciple of Dharmavatsa, a teacher of the Tripitaka. 

Ou a small digoba in bas-relief, on the right hand side wall of the court, near the 
stambha or great pillar, is a short inscription in letters of about the fifth century, and 
consisting of the beginning of the Mahaydna creed.‘ Again, in the small chamber in the 
left of the court, on a pilaster on the right-hand side of a standing image of Buddha, is 
another Sanskrit inscription in nine lines of about three characters each, recording a gift 
by a teacher (dchdrya) named Buddharakshita. 

The great sculptures of Buddha, over 21 feet high, in each end of the verandah, are 
evidently of much later date than the cave itself, and may belong to the fifth or sixth 


' No. 7 of West's, and 18 of Brett's copica, It has been found impracticable to proparo all the Kanheri 
inscriptions for publication in this volome, They will be given in the next. 

* Nos, 4 and 5 of West's copies; Noa. 4 and 19 of Brett's, and 12 and 13 of Stevenson's versions. 

3 Weat's No, 6, Brett's No 2, and Stevenson's No. 1, 

4 Wost's No, 8, and Erett’s No, 5, 
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century ; so also with the sculptures on the inner side of the front Screen, and those in the 
small shrine in the left side of the court. 

Of the pillars of the nave, eleven on the left side have been finished with bases and 
capitals, QOne of the capitals is represented in the accom- 
it Arlt panying woodcut (No. 21).' It is considerably damaged, 
Armee but when compared with some of the sculptures from 
(ee = Amardvati, in Mr. F ergussons work,? it will be seen that 
it represents the worship of the pdduka or sacred footprints 
WP, Vd F orifel t Glue on the Vayrdsana or throne of Buddha under the Bodj tree, 
4 iint DY Stes Ue ES uw 6s Where le nttained to supreme knowledge, or rather the 

= 2 Shaper cis: hououring of the Bodhi tree over the throne, by elephants 
pouring water upon it, 

Six other of these capitals are represented on pl. xli, 
among which it will be observed that fig. 2 represents the. 
worship of the stipa or digoba—also a favourite subject 
in the Amarivati and Bharhut sculptures: and here also 
the worship is performed by elephants pouring water upon 
it,” which, us in the example given in the woodeut, is sup- 
plied by figures with Naga hoods,—thus substituting the 
dagoba and the tree in place of Lakshmi, in a group of 
frequent occurrence, especially at Sanchi, 

Ue |i On the end or jamb of the low sereen wall in front of 
No 21.—Capital of » Pillar from the the court is a water-jar with flowers, which also finds its 
Chaitya Cave, Kanberi, . counterpart among the Amaravati marbles,‘ 

The care bestowed on the figures in the panels on each side the entrance door, which 
have a finish scarcely anywhere else displayed, suggests that they were meant to be portrait- 
statues of the excavators of the cave and their wives (see pl. xl, figs, 2-4). 

Tt ought to be noted also that the pillars at least, and probably the verandah of this 
cave, have been covered with Painting, as at Ajantd. Little of it is now traceable, but there. 
is a pretty distinct outline of a female in the right end of the Verandah by the leg of the 
large standing figure of Buddha. The Buddhas themselves, and the ornamental sculptures 
over their heads, have been painted, and on the pillars of the nave, especially on the left 
side, numbers of fuces can be traced. 

The external appearance of this cave, as secon from outside, may be best gathered from 
the accompanying wutotype plate (No. iv). There it will be seen that it possesses what no 
other eave in India does, a stone rail enclosing the outer courtyard, This is of a rather 
late and elaborate character, resembling in design that at AmarAvati. Inside this are two 
Sithha Stambhas attached te the rock on either hand, and beyond these inwards, the outer 
Screen, which, as ut Karlé, is rough-hewn only, but meant to be covered with wood work, 
In this instance it is quite complete as far as the stonework goes; at Karlé the right half 








' From Cave Temples, p. 350, 
* Tree and Serpent Worship, pl Ixiv, fig. 1; Ixxvili, 2; xeiij; Xelv; xeviii, 2 Ip the Rharhut sculptures 
the worship of the tree and throne is re] resented, but the Pidwka are not represented ; Cunningham's Wherhut 
Stipe, pl xiii-xvii, xix, xxix, Xxx, and xxxi, 4. 

of CA uy have n reference to the Ramayrima stipe: sce Beal’ Travels of Fal-kian, p91; Sulien’s Mim. w, 
Cont. Qecid., tom. i, pp. 326-398, * Ferguson's Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. xeiii, and xeyi, fig. 4. 
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and lion pillar have fallen. Like the stambhas in front of it, and indeed all the architecture 
of this cave, it is poorer and less elezant in design than the corresponding features at Kirlé ; 
but, as at Amarivati, which it more nearly approaches in age, the sculpture shows more 
elegance and finish, though leas vigour and freedom in design. 

In addition to what is said in The Cave Temples, the followmg notes indicate nearly 
all that requires remark in these caves, taken in the order in which they have been num- 
bered on the general plan in pl. xxxviii :— 

No. 2, the long cave to the right of the Chaitya, has apparently been originally a group 
of perhaps five separate caves, three in the middle containing Chaityas or digobas, those at 
each end being monastic abodes with stone lenches in the cells, and it is not improbable 
that the digoba shrines are the later, and were thrust in long subsequently. In the back 
wall of the monastic hall next to the Chaitya cave, above a long stone bench is an inserip- 
tion’ in two lines, recording a gift by a native of Nisik; and a few feet to the north of it 
is another, in an alphabet apparently of later date, recording another benefaction by a 
goldsmith of Kalyaina.* Of the middle digoba only the base remains, and it is possible the 
upper part of it was structural. The left-hand one is almost a reduced copy of that in the 
great Chaitya cave, having no capital, while behind it is a good deal of Mab&yina sculpture ; 
and that to the right has an abacus over the box, with a short and very thick stone shaft 
connecting it with the umbrella or chhatri hollowed out in the roof. 

No. 4 is a small room to the left of the Chaitya cave, containing the digoba of a Thera, 
with an early Pili inscription on the abacus, recording that it is the stipa of the Thera, the 
venerable Dharmapala, dedicated by the wife of a goldsmith. This is in characters quite as 
early as any other here, and may belong to the second century B.c. Round the walls are 
inserted numerous later figures of Buddha sitting and standing, and there are traces of 
plaster and colour on the walls. | 

No, 5 consists of a tank with two openings with a recess over them, in which is an 
inscription in two very long lines, much effaced, but containing the name “ Mahdksha- 
trapa,” so that it may possibly be a record by one of the Kshatrapa kings. In the left end 
of No. 7, above two openings into a cistern, are two inscriptions, the first recording the gift 
of it by a merchant from Sopiraka, and- the other stating that it was the gift of a goldsmith 
from Chemula. Probably the cistern was the work of both, but each records his name 
separately over one of the openings into it. 

No. 10 is the Maharija’s or Darbir cave in the side of the ravine. The eight plain 
octagon shafts that support the verandah stand on a moulded basement about 3 ft. high. 
Besides the central steps there are flights also to the two end openings. In the left end of 
the verandah is a sort of chapel, with two slender pillars in front, and half ones attached to 
the side walls. They have moulded bases, and capitals of the Elephanta type—that is, with 
a very thick torus above a fluted neck, and over the torus a square member supporting a 
thin bracket. These pillars stand on a moulded basement and support a panelled frieze. 
In the left side of this chapel is o figure of Buddha on the lion throne, with four male and 
two female attendants and other figures. On the back and left side are similar seulptures. 
Inside the hall the pillars are square, with a thin bracket above, but have a thirty-two- 
sided neck (see plate xl, fig. 5). The shrine is filled with the usual figures which are 
repeated on the left wall of it. As pointed out in the volume on The Cave Teinples, this 

1 No 2 in West's copies in Jour, Rom, A. A A. Soe. vol. vi, p. 3; No. Sof Brett, and 2 of Stevenson, 


J. BB. A. &., vol. v, pp 15, 16. 
> West, wf avp.. Nu 3; Stevenson (uf swp., p. 15), No. 1. 4 Care Tempter, p. 355 f.. and plan pl. liv. 
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cave was not intended for an ordinary monastery, but for a Dharmadila or convocation hall 
for the community of monks, Both in the verandah and the hall there are traces of plaster and 
paintings. Over the recess of a cistern in the left of the front, is a long inscription in small 
letters of not very early form: under it is another in two lines, of about the ninth century ; 
and. on the architrave of the verandah is another, dated in Saka 775 (A.D. 853), in the reigns 
of Amoghavarsha the Rashtrakiita king, and his feudatory, Kapardi IT. the Silihara, 

No. 11 has a small court in front, with two recesses in the right side, one over a water 
cistern. The verandah has tvro columns in front, is raised above the level of the court and 
entered by a flight of five steps. In the right end of it is a square cell, nearly its whole 
front being open; in the left side are some sculptured Buddhas, From this & small hal] is 
entered, with a cell on the right side and a shrine at the back containing a digoba, the 
whole drum of which is moulded somewhat in the style of those at Bagh. The doors of the 
hall, cell, and shrine have a double fasein chiselled round ench, 

No, 12" is apparently an early cave, and like many others here (e.g., Noa. 35, 63, de.) 
it has a parapet in front, the upper portion carved with the rail pattern and the lower 
panelled. 

No. 14 still retains some fragments of painting on the roof but from the style it 
is evidently not of very early date. The roof of the small hall appears to have been 
divided into nine panels, of which ragments can be traced ; in the centre of one is painted 
a figure with six arms, resembling Siva in the Téndava dance. The roof of the ante- 
chamber has been divided into five compartments, each painted with a Buddha seated on 
a throne with a high back-rail surmounted by makaras, over which are igures with high 
caps, somewhat of the style of those on the Elephanta dw&rapilas, saluting Buddha, The 
central one, which is the most entire, represents a fair-skinned Buddha, with kashiya or 
- brick-coloured robe, seated in the Bhamisparéa mudrd, ie., with the right hand lying over 
the knee and pointing to the earth—the position in which he attained to Buddhahood. The 
pillars, both of the verandah and mntechamber, in this cave, are of the same type as in the 
Darbar cave, but more slender. The door of the shrine is a moulded one, To the left of 
this cave is a boulder with a short inscription * on it, recording the dedication of a path by a 
native of Kalyfna. 

No. 16, like No. 4, is a small cell containing a digoba, with rail-pattern ornament 
round the top of the drum, and the capital connected with the roof by the short thick rod 
of the umbrella, On the walls and roof of this cell are considerable remains of painting, 
consisting chiefly of figures of Buddha, with red robes, standing on lotuses, and with glories 
round their heads, 

No, 21, both from its architecture and arrangements, must he regarded as one of the 
later eaves. Its front columns are quite of the Elephanta and Dhedwada (Elura) pattern, 
while those behind most resemble the pillars in the unfinished Vibra, No. XIV. at 
Ajanté. In a recess to tho right of the porch, with much sculpture in it, is the figure of 
Sahasrabihulokegvara, or Avalokitedvara, with eleven heads,” and a Banddha Litany. 
The doors both of the hall and shrine have two fascias round them, then a neat pilaster on 
each side, supporting a small frieze with the horse-shoe ornament. On the back wall, to the 
right of the shrine door, are fragments of a number of painted panels, each about 1? ins, 
square, containing seated Buddhas in a variety of mudnds, or attitudes of the hands, 






1 Wonca tuples, P. 358, where also remarks on Nos. 13 and 14 are given 
| omts No 58, Jour. Bom. BR. A. Soe., vol. vi, n, 12 
* See Cave-Temptes, p. 357, ang pl. ly, fig, 2. 
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No. 27 is quite unfinished, and may, therefore, be considered as a very late excavation. 
Like No. 21 and the unfinished Chaitya cave, the two pillars of its verandah are also 
of the Elephanta pattern. On the wall is part of an inscription, painted in white, of an 
alphabet as late as the ninth or tenth century, if not later. 

No. 29 is just to the left of the great Chaitya, but at a higher level, and, with the 
next six, probably originally belongs to the earliest series of caves here. This is indicated 
by the stone benches and beds, the grated windows, the ornaments of the pilasters, the 
plain octagonal pillars, and the parapet walls in front of the verandah, carved only with 
the rail pattern. But into this and several others the followers of the MahAydna schools 
have introduced numerous figures of Buddha, with Naga and other attendants, in some cases 
quite covering the walls with them. On the back wall of the verandah and between two 
grated windows is a long Pali inscription, recording the dedication of the cave and cistern 
by a native of KalyAna.* 

No. 35 is one of the largest of this group, having a hall about 40 ft. wide by 454 ft. 
deep, without pillars, with a bench or seat round three sides, and with four cells, each with 
a stone bench.’ The verandah in front has four pillars-octagons with square bases, and a 
parapet wall carved with rail pattern in front over a panelled basement, which raises the 
verandah floor 3 ft. 2 in. above the level of the court. On each side of the court is a long 
stone bench, forming a pleasant seat in the evenings, with a magnificent view over Salsette 
to the westward, with the sea along the horizon. ‘Two rows of holes across the court mark 
the position of wooden posts which 
supported a sloping roof raised 
against the front of the cave for 
further comfort during the rains. 
A cistern of excellent water close 
to the front of the verandah on the 
left side, would supply abundant 
water for the community. At a 
later date, lowever, the simpler 
early doctrines gave place to those 
of the Greater Vehicle, and the 
inner Walls both of the verandah 
and the hall were covered with 
sculptures, mostly of Buddha, vari- 
ously attended. One of the panels 
is given in the accompanying wood- 
cut (No. 22). It represents one of 
the most common groups in this 
and several other caves,— Buddha 
seated on the lotus-throne (padmi- 
sana), his hands in the dharma- No, 22—Seulptured Panel from Cave XXXV 
chakra mudrd or that of instruction, | 
Padmapini as chauri-bearer on his left hand, attended by Tarddévi, and another Bodhisattva 








1 No, 62 of West's copies. 
2 No, 18 of West's copies, and No. 7 of Brett's, but the latter is very inaccurate, and Stevenson's tranalation 
from it quite useless. ’ Care Temples, p. 308, 
I 
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with his gaktf on the right. On clouds above are two Vidyddharas with garlands, while the 
stalk of the lotus is upheld below b y two Nagarajis, behind whom stand their N figanis or wives, 
and kneeling worshippers occupy the corners. This is the same group, in so far as design is 
concerned, as that inserted between the two original groups of firures on the left-hand side 
of the sereen at Karlé (pl. xii). It occurs also in several other caves here, in Cave II. 
at Nasik, at Elurd, and, in fact, in most of the latest Bauddha excavations, It belongs 
undoubtedly to the MahAyfna school, and is probably in no instance older than the sixth 

or even the eeventh century. 
In the right end of the verandah is a amall group, represented in woodcut No. 23, 
hai Ee asesr rom Which is much leas common in the sculptures in 
Roerrumeererremers 13) the Bauddha caves of Western India. It is the 
representation of a favourite Jataka or birth- 
story, found in the legends both of the northern 
- i (1 eal |, and southern Buddhists,' and is represented on 
atin | as es : ie “| some of the seulptures from later monasteries 
te , on the frontiers of Kabul. According to the 
northern account, Megha," a young ascetic, 
came to the city of Paduma at the time wnen 
Dipankara Buddha was expected, and wish- 
ing to make an offering of flowers to him, he 
found that none were procurable as the king had 
ordered all to be reserved for his own offerings. 
Seeing a dark-clad water-girl named Bhadra 
concealing a seven-stalked Utpala flower® in her 
pitcher, he attempted to purchase five of the 
stalks for 500 pieces of money, the price the 
girl had paid for the whole. The girl finally 
agreed to the bargain, with the further condition 
that Jne should offer the other two on her account, and that in every successive life he 
would! take her as his wife, and, of he arrived at Buddhahood, permit her to follow him as 
a disciple. This being agreed to, he proceeded to meet Di paikara, who was entering the 
city, tlhe flowers offered te him by the king and his followers forming a canopy over his head. 
He threw the seven stalks of Utpala towards the Buddha, and in accordance with his desire 
they ri:mained in mid-air, the flowers standing upwards, crowning the canopy, and moving 
as he naoved. Megha being repulsed by the crowd, who were spreading their garments in 
the way, Dipatkara formed a muddy place in front of him, on which the ascetic imme- 
diately placed his deer-skin garment, and undoing his hair, spread it over the skin for the 
Buddha to pass over, who then granted his secret desire that be should become the Buddha 
Sikya ‘Muni. “Then Megha ascended into the air the height of seven Tala trees, and 
did reverence to Dipatkara.” There is no difficulty in recognising this legend in the 

aculpturrs. 

In No. 36, on the side walls outside the veraudah, are two Pali Luscriptions of seven 
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' The southern or Singhalese vormon was tranalated by Childers, Rhys Davids’ Budsthie Birth-Stori nee. 
and the Chinese one by Rev, 8. Beal, J. A. Aa Soc., vol. vi, p. 377 £ 

® He ja called Sumedha in the Auddhavanea version. 

? Tho blue lotus, Nymphwa cerules 
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lines in early characters, and dated in the eighth year of Srisena MAdhari putra,’ one of 
the Andhra kings who is placed conjecturally after PulumAvi. The iuseri ption on the left- 
hand wall is much injured, but both record gifts by natives of Kalyana. | 

In Cave No. 37 the water oozes through a large erack in the rock at the back of 
the hall, and a drain has been cut out to carry off the water, which is led through the front 
wall under the left-hand grated window. It has evidently been covered over. The pilasters 
of the verandah have an ornament similar to that given in woodcut No. 11, from Mahad. 

No. 38 is the long terrace under the overhanging rock on the brow of the hill, 
where are the bases of nu- —_ 
merous brick stipas, being | 
the monuments over the | 
ashes of numerous Bauddha | 
sthaviras or priests who | 
died here. Two are in | 
recesses In the rock, and 
one 18 in relief on the rock, 
but a vast number fill this “M 
gallery, which is about 200 jf i) 
yards in length; many of [7% 
them, however, are covered if 
over with the débris of de- 
eayed bricks and rock, and 
all seem to have been rifled 
long ago of any relics or 
caskets they contained. fii 
The general view of the RM)’ 
widest portion of the gal- [F 
lery is represented in the # 
accompanying woodcut 
(No.24). Onestipa,larger Pa 
than the rest, was built of == 
stone, and was examined “ ry tiie 
and described by Dr. E. = = _ eS 
W. West in 1861.7 No, 24—The Kanberi Banddhsa Cemetery. 





Cave 42 has two halls, each about 15 feet square, with stone benches along the 
back, and each has a benched cell. They open from a verandah about 374 feet: long, 
which had four pillars in front, now unfortunately destroyed, except the tops of the 
capitals, which have been sculptured in bas-relief, with elephants or tigers and human 
figures on each of the four sides, apparently in the style of the Kuda rail (pl. viii, fig. 9), 
certainly in a much ruder style than any of the NAsik capitals. Below this was the abacus 
and thick torus of capitals of the early type. The two pilasters were among the most 
richly carved at Kanheri; from the remaining fragments* we learn that ench had a rosette 
in the centre and a large segment of another at the top and bottom, the intervals being 





1 West's Nos. 19 and 20; see Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 60, aml Jour. Bom. B. R. A, Soe, vol. xii, p. 407 
* Jour. Bom. B. ft. A. Soe, vol. vi, p. 116 £ See also Cave Temples, p. 359. 
7 Bee Car-Temple Inscriptions, pl. xxviii, fig. 5, p. 56. 
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filled up with wavy leaves over three shallow flutes. A line of five smal) rosettes also 
finished off the upper end of the pilaster. In the ends of the verandah later sculptures of 
Buddha and attendants have been inserted, and in the back wall of the right-hand hall is 
a small arched recess as if fora metal image. In both rooms are remains of plaster all over 
the walls, and some traces of painting in that to the right. 

In No. 43, close to the right of the preceding, there is also an arched recess at the 
back containing a sitting figure of Buddha on a lotus. Over a cistern on the right side 
of the court is an inscription in eight and a half lines,’ 

No. 45 has also four pillars in front of the verandah—square with a short neck, having 
eight sides—and the pilasters have the ornament so frequent in early caves, represented in 
woodcut No. 11 (p.18). The cave consista of a Bhikshugriha to the left, entered from a neat 
hall with a bench along the back and most of the right side, terminating in a sort of sofa 
end.* In an arched recess in the back wall is a figure of Buddha in the Bhiimisparéa 
mudrd. In the left end of the verandah is also some sculpture, but all of it is probably 
the work of a later age than the cave. A general plan of Caves 45 to 49 is given, pl. xl, 
fig. 8. 

~ In No. 47 are remains of plaster on the walls, and some traces of painting; and on 
the left-hand side wall of the court of No. 48 is an inscription" in five lines, the ends of 
which are partially obliterated. 

Cave 50 has a parapet wall, ornamented with rail pattern, in front of the verandah ; the 
two pillars are octagonal with square bases, and the pilasters have an ornament somewhat 
more complicated than that in No. 45. The verandah is about 10 ft. deep by 20 ft. wide, 
and the hall is about 20 ft. square, with a bench nearly all round. The single cell on the 
left side has also a stone couch. 

Cave 51 contains much plaster and some remains of painting, and also some sculpture. 
As a specimen of the ordinary style of facade among the smaller vihiras at Kanheri, this 
one is represented on pl. xl, fig. 6, and a drawing of part of the parapet wall on an eularged 
scale in fig. 7. 

Nos. 52 and 53 ore very similar; each has two octagonal pillars in front of the 
verandah, connected with the ends by a parapet wall, and ascended to by a flight of 
steps; each has a seat in the right end of the verandah, and grated windows into the hall 
and cell, The halls are about 14 ft. square, with stone bench along two sides, and the 
single cells have each a stone bed. In the courts also are benches, and a round stone bowl 
for holding water to wash the feet of the visitor before entering. Outside, to the right of 
each, is also another scat cut in the rock. 

No. 56 is astill larger cave, the hall being nearly 19 ft. square, and the verandah has four 
octagonal pillars in front, with square bases similar to those in Nos. 60 and 61, &c., rising 
from « parapet wall, In the back of the hall is a square niche with amoulded throne for an 
image in the style of the eleventh century. The pillars and pilasters are grooved all the way 
up for some sort of boarding or lattice screen between. This and the next have similar 
howls and seats outside as the last. 


No. 59 has a bench with an ornamental head as in No. 45. Over the cistern in the 


rE 
1 ‘West's copies, No. 24. 


* For the pillar and and of the bench see Care-Temple Inscriptions, pl. xxviii, figs. 3 and 6, p. 56. 
2 West's No, 25, 3 
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court and on the back wall of the verandah are short Pali inscriptions’ dedicating the cave 
and well by a mendicant of Kalyina. Nos 60 and 61 have each a low parapet wall in 
front, carved with rail ornament, and No. 61 has a similar frieze above. 

No. 62 has had a bench along the back and right side, but a shrine has been cut in 
the back wall, with two roughly-formed square pillars in front. 

No. 63 has a parapet wall in front, with rail ornament above and panelled below, and 
two octagonal pillars on square bases. 

In Cave 64 the verandah is raised, like Nos. 60, 61, &c., above the court, and has a 
parapet wall in front. The pillars are plain octagons with square bases, 
aud the pilasters have a slightly modified form of the ornament 80 
frequent on the pilasters here, and of which there are many varieties (sce 
woodeut No. 25). The verandah walls are largely covered with the 
sculptures of the usual sort. 

No. 66 is the cave having three Pahlavi inscriptions on its zat 
and well-recess. They have been deciphered and translated by Dr. 

W. West, and give a series of names of two parties of Pirsis . | 
visited the eaves in 878 and 390 of Yazdajerd (a.p. 1009 and 1021)." ya 95.—Pttaster Or- 
Fragments of inscriptions by the same party were also found at the large —— 
stipa in No. 38. The interior of this cave is covered with Mahdyana 

sculptures, among which is a fine copy of the Litany of Avalékiteévara, Buddha en- 
throned, and attendants,’ ddgobus, &e 

Cave 67,close to the last, but at a lower level and similar in its arrangements, has 
two square pillars in front, with a very short neck of sixteen sides ornamented with circular 
grooves above and below. ‘The walls of the verandah and hall are covered witl figures of 
the usual sort aud a few digobas, Beyond the hall is amall shrine, in the back wall of 
which is carved a seated Buddha, with smaller ones and digobas on the lower parts of the 
side walls, while the upper portions still retain portions of plaster and painted figures. 

No. 68 has a facade similar to No. 60, with two grated windows into a hall about 134 
ft. square, with a bench along the back and right side, and a cell in the left also with stone 
bed and a window into the verandah. There is a cistern in the left wall of the court 
and an inscription in seven lines,‘ partially defaced, between it and the front of the cave 
There is no sculpture in this or No. 69, which is a similar cave with au ornament on the 
pilasters, end an indistinct iuseription on the left-hand wall of the court. Outside Cave 70 
there are also two long inscriptions, but large portions of them are worn away. 

Cave 72 had two square pillars in front of the same pattern as in No. 67, of which 
one however is destroyed The door of the hall is surrounded by mouldings, and in the cell 
at the back is a seated figure of Buddha, covered with plaster which has been painted ; 
there are also remains of plaster and painting on the walls of the hall. 

Nos. 75, 76, and 77 are close together, each consisting of « small raised verandah with 
two octagonal pillars, and pilasters with an ornament more complicated than the usual type. 
but which also occurs in Nos, 51 and 69. To 76 and 77 additional cells have been added 
in the sides of the courts, but in neither of them is there any sculpture. and but a small 

sees $$ Ee SO ee ; 
t West's Now 3% and 35, and Brett's 15 and 14. 
© C'gve-Temple [nveripfions, p. 62 f.; and Jad. Aat, vol ix. p 265 1 
2 See Care Tempfes, p. 358, and pl. lv, fig. 1. and pl lvi. 
* West's No. 35. 
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piece in No. 75. On the right side wall of the court of No. 76 1s an inscription in nine 
lines by a native of Dhenukakata.' There are also inscriptions in Nos. 75 and 77." 

No. 78 is just opposite to the Darbir cave No. 10, and has two long inscriptions on 
the architrave, one of them dated in the reign of Amoghavarsha the RAshtrakita king, 
S$. 799 (a.v. 877). The two pillars and pilasters in front are of the Elephanta and Elura 
type, and the door in the back of the verandah has three chiselled fascias round it; the hall 
is about 14 ft. by 11; and in the sbrine is a large sitting figure of Buddha on a bench, 
on which has been a very short inscription in much older letters than that on the facade of 
the cave, but only two or three are legible. 

In No. 81, on the left-hand wall of the court, is an inscription of the reign of 
Gautamiputra Sriyajiia SAtakarni.’ 

No. 85 has a tank on the right of the court with two neatly hewn half-columns at each 
side of the recess; the pilasters or half-columns, too, of the verandah have their middle 
sections of seven sides.* 

No. 86 has had two pillars and pilasters in front, of a pattern very similar to those 
in Caves 67 and 72. The hall is 21 ft. wide by 21} ft. deep, with a door recessed in 
the jambs. To the right of it, outside, are traces of a large circular painting, like the 
so-called zodiac in Cave XVII. at Ajanté. It has had a figure of Buddha in the centre, 
and the area was divided into eight sectors, in each of which, if we may judge from 
what remains of one, were numerous figures variously employed. At the back of the 
hall are three small rooms. 





CHAPTER XII. 
KRONDIVTE CAVES. 


Tux Kondivté caves, situated about eight miles south from the Kanheri group and about 
three from Karl station, near the village of Maroli, and not far from the Jogeévari Brab- 
manical Caves, have been described with as much detail as they seem to merit in The Care 
Temples (p. 360 ff.), but the plan of the whole group given in pl. xiii, will render that 
account more intelligible. 

Beginning at the south end of the east side of the hill, the first is a very small cave 
with two square pillars in front of the verandah. The room within bas a small recess in 
the back and a door in the right end into the verandah of No.2. The next has a hall 
about 15 ft. wide by 23 ft. deep, with an altar at the back, and over it in a panel sunk in 
the wall is » rude bas-relief of a dagoba, On the wall above are eight mortice-holes disposed 
in a semicircle, and three larger ones on each side, as if for some covering. The verandah 
in front has four square pillars with necks similar to those of Nos. 67 and 72 at Kanheri. 
They have bases and stand on a basement carved with rail pattern in front, and are 
surmounted by a frieze ornamented with Chaitya windows. Behind them are four large 





1 No 39 of West's copies, 

? Noa 38, 40, and 41 of West’s copies, 

2 West's No, 44, Stevenson's No. 13, and Bird's No. 14. 
‘ If complete pillars they would have sixteen sides. 
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holes in the floor connected below. Close to this is No. 3—a small room 114 ft. -by 6, 
with two square pillars in front 

No. 4 is a hall 36 ft. wide by 244 ft. deep, with a bench round three sides, three doors, 
and two windows. In each side is a chamber about 19 ft. by 7 ft., with two octagonal 
pillars in front and three cells behind. In the back wall of the hall is also a small shrine, 
with two pillars in front, but it is perhaps Iater than the cave. The verandah is supported 
by four octagonal pillars. 

No. 5 is much ruined, but seems to have consisted of three rooms behind one another. 
No. 6 consists of four cells, two of them with stone benches; No. 7 of two rooms opening 
into a common verandah, the second of them having three small irregular cells opening from 
it; and No. 8 is a single cell on a higher level than the next, with the remains of a bench 
at the back. All these are more or less ruined, 

No. 9 is the only Chaitya cave in the series, aud has been described in The Cave 
Temples." The sculpture on the right wall, drawn in pl. xlii, fig, 1, has been addea at » 
much later date than that of the original excavation, It is much defaced, but consists 
entirely of the usual Mahfydna sculptures of Buddha seated on the lotus, supported by 
Nagas and attended on his right by Padmapini as one of the chauri-bearers, while the 
other was probably Vajrapani. The details are rather better executed than in other examples, 
and may belong to the seventh century. Over one of the grated windows of the shrine is 
an inseription in rudely formed characters, Several letters are partially obliterated and 
uncertain; what can be read itidicates that it records a benefaction by a Brahman of 
the Gautama-gotra, an inhabitant of Pachikimayi.? On the surface of the hill almost 
vertically above the digoba in this cave is the foundation of another, which has been a 
structural one. 

No. 12 has three cells at the back of the hall, in two of which are stone beds. No, 13 
is the largest in the group and the only one with pillars in the hall, The verandah is 
23 ft. by 9 ft. and has two square pillars in front, but the roof extends some 10 or 12 ft. 
beyond them. The hall, into which are three doors, is nearly 29 ft. wide by 28 ft. deep, 
and has four octagonal columns disposed in a square, with plain circular bases and capitals 
of the Elephanta or Dhedwida type. These stand on a platform raised a few inches above 
the surrounding floor, This hall has three cells in each wall; the central one in the back. 
having been the shrine, still contains the dsana or seat for it, and has a neatly carved 
dodrway. The cell to the right of the shrine also coutains a bench.* No, 14 consists of 
one cell behind another; and No. 15, the last in this range, is similar, but with a small 
verandah in front and much ruined. 

The four on the west side of the hill, just behind the last, are very similar, The third 
from the north end (No. 17) has two side cells and a shrine with a seat for the image in the 
back, and a neat doorway with pilasters and mouldings drawn in fig. 2, pl. xliii. Between 
it and the last is a dagoba carved in the rock in low relief. The two pillars of the verandah 
of the fourth are much of the style of those of the unfinished Chaitya cave at Kanheri, but 
more clumsy. 


' P, 360 and p 41 n. 

* No, 60 in West's series, Jour. Bom, B. RA. Soe., vol. vi, p. 13. The senso given in the text is due to 
Dr. Biihler; the name Pachikimayi, however, is doubtful. 

* There was an inscription in about thirteen lines of very small lettora, above m recessed seat on the right 
hand of the entrance to this eave, but it is so faint and obliterated that nothing can be made of it 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 
PAL ZOGRAPHY. 


PaLzocraruy, or the study of the gradual modification of alphabets in the course of 
time, is necessarily dependent, in the first place, on documents of approximately known 
dates. But when we have, in this way, arrived at a knowledge of the times when different 
changes of the forms of letters took place, we may apply this knowledge to inscriptions of 
unknown date, in order to determine, from a comparison of the styles of their alphabets, the 
ages to which they respectively belong. As applied to Indian inscriptions, Comparative 
Palwography has as yet made but little progress towards scientific accuracy, and much has 
still to be done before we can use the characters of different inscriptions with full confidence 
as a safe guide to chronology. Still its leading principles are understood, and the alphabetical 
characters of inscriptions, when carefully examined and compared, lend their aid to that of 
architectural style, and the two together often help to supply fairly accurate indications of 
the relative ages of different monuments. 

Prinsep's table of the “ Modifications of the Sanskrit Alphabet from 543 n.c. to 1200 
A.D,” which was published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for March 1838," 
represented the forms of the letters in ten alphabets, but after excluding the modern Deva- 
nagari. old Burmese Pali, old Tibetan, and two medimval alphabets, the ancient alphabets 
represented were only five :—(1) The alphabet of the Asoka inscriptions, which he entitled 
“ Fifth century Bc.”* (2) An alphabet of “ uncertain” date collected from the Pali inserip- 
tions on the Western Cave Temples. (3) One founded on the Rudradiman inscription, which 
he erroneously styled “Third century gc, Sanskrit inscription of Asoka, Junfigadh.”® 
(4) From Valabhi and Gurjara copper plates, which he called “ Second century 4.p.—Gujarat 
dated-plates.” And (5) the alphabet of the Allahabad Gupta inscription, “ Fifth century, A.D.” 

The table was reproduced in Thomas's edition of Prinsep's Antiquities and in a later 
page (p. 52) Mr, Thomas gave another table of alphabets con taining also the same five, described 
respectively as from—(1) “ Asoka’s Edicts—ad century B.c.;" (2) Western Caves ;" (3) “Sah 
inscription (Girnar) ;" (4) “ Gupta inscription (Allahabad) ;" and (5) “ Valabhi plates (Guja- 
rat), —thus rectifying the dates and correetly placing thé Valabhi plates after the Gupta inserip- 
tions. To these were added a sixth alphabet derived from tho Vakataka plates of Sivani,* 
which he calls the “ Nerbudda alphabet,” and a seventh—the “ Kistna” alphabet, derived from, - 
4 portion of an inscription found by General Colin Mackenzie at Amariivati—but probably 
of as late a date as the eighth century a.p., and taken from an eye-copy not representing 
the shapes of the letters very accurately. The designation of “ Kistna alphabet ” given 
to this latter was by no means appropriate. Prinsep uses this name on his original plate, 





Se rr 





Ce 








' Vol. vii. p. 276, illustrating his remarks on the Pali alphabet, vol. vi. pp, 467 {© and vii pp. 271 & 

* Ho assigns 2s his reason for this—that he supposes the alphabet used in these odicts was the ame oa “ that 
in which their sacred beoks had been written hy the contemporaries of Buddha himself, who died in the year 543 
ne.,” fhrd., p. 275; Keays by Thomas, vol. ii p. 39, 

* Prinsep imistook this Kehatrapa insertion for a genuine Maurya one from the name of Chandmgupta 
occurring in it: J. A. SB, vol, vii, p. S75, or Eeecrye, vol. ii, p. 38, % 
* Vol ii p. 41. 
tJ. A. SB. vol. ¥. p. 726; conf, As, fir, vol xy, p 507. 
* Conf. Sewell's dieport on Amardeafi, pl iv. and p. G4. The slab is now in the British Museum, 
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from which Mr. Thomas copied both additional alphabets, but in his account of it he calls it 
the Andhra character.' The other alphabets added by Mr. Thomas were avowedly modern 
ones. His table was reproduced by Professor Monier Williams in the second edition of his 
Sanskrit Grammar, and again partially revised by Mr. Thomas and printed in Mr. Hope’s 
Inscriptions in Dharwar and Mysore (1866). 

Mr. Prinsep's attempt, however, was not really the first to tabulate the early forms 
of an Indian alphabet; for as early as 1828 Dr. B. G. Babington had given comparative 
tables both of the old Sanskrit and Tamil alphabets from the inscriptions at MAmallaipura.’ 
In 1833 Mr. (now Sir) Walter Elliot, then of the Madras Civil Service, had published an 
elaborate comparative table of the older forms of the Kannada alphabet in forty folio pages, 
in which many of the characters are identical with those of the early northern alphabets. 
This, again, was followed in 1837 by Captain H. Harkness’s Ancient and Modern Alphabets 
of the Popular Hindu Languages of the Southern Peninsula of India, in which he tabulated 
the Devandgari, Grantha, Telugu, Karnitaka, Malayalma and Tamil, with variations or old 
forms. For the Karnftaka he availed himself of Sir W. Elliot's tables. But as he says the 
compilation was made “many years before publication,” it was scarcely up to date when it 
appeared. Most of the early forms of the letters of the northern alphabets, however, are 
represented in it. 

These tables are the only systematic attempts made previous to Dr. Burnell's to show 
the modifications of the Indian alphabet, and their meagreness has left room for hasty and 
unjustifiable conclusions on the part of amateurs in palzography. 

They were principally founded too—not on facsimiles, then difficult of attainment—but 
on “eye-copies,” whereby letters were liable to variations from the normal forms, easily 
understood by those who have had much practice in the copying of such inscriptions: for in 
many of these the same letter is formed with some slight variation of size, slant, curve, or 
proportion in some part or another, almost as often as it is repeated, and the hand of the 
copyist, in spite of himself, tends to a set form. Fortunately Prinsep's copyists, especially 
Captain Kittoe, were remarkably accurate and painstaking, and saved him from serious 
mistakes. It would have been impossible, however, at that date and in his circumstances, to 
have represented the early alphabets with perfect aceuracy. For his second alphabet,— 
palzeographically perhaps the most important in the series—he had not even the materials 
on which to base an alphabet of one age, but drew the letters of it from copies of such 
inscriptions from Nandghit, Karlé, Kanheri, Ajanta, &c., as were supplied to him. Nor do 
we find any fault with him for this: his object seems to have been simply to present 
outlines of the varying types of alphabets to students who, like himself, were still struggling 
with the first epigraphical difficulties—the obsolete forms of the letters in which these old 
inscriptions were expressed—and not to attempt to exhibit the palseographic development 
of the alphabet. 


‘J. A. &. B., vol. vi, pp. 219, 220, and pl xiii at p, 222, If any alphabet, however, should be designated 
“ Andhra,” it should be that used in the inscriptions of the Andhra dynasty at Nanighit, Kiirlé, Nasik, and Kanheri, 
or that used by them on their coins,—not one like this, employed long after the dynasty was extinct, Nor is 
“ Kistna” an appropriate epithet, for in the Vengi and early Eastern Chalukya inscriptions we have earlier types 
of the character from the same district. 

* Trans. ff. As, Soc, vol. ii, plates xiii xv. xvii. and xviii, and pp. 264-269. Colonel C. Mackenzie, at a 
still earlier date in all probability, had acquired a knowledge of the old alphabet used on the Amarivati marbles 
from his papdite, There are among his MSS. copies of inscriptions in early characters, and even translations of 
some of them 

kK 
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For South-Indian Palwography Dr. A. C. Burnell did a splendid service by the 
preparation of his work on that subject (published in 1874), which he has since greatly 
enlarged and corrected in a second edition (1878). There are now ample materials, pub- 
lished and unpublished, for a similar work relating to Peninsular India from the Krishna 
river to the Vindhya hills, that is, for the Dekhan, Konkan and Gujarit.! The adequate 
illustration and discussion of so large a range of epigraphy, however, must be a work of 
much labour and care. Meanwhile, it seems desirable to supply some chart, however 
meagre, of the palmography of this great province, representing the characters used in the 
numerous inscriptions, especially those in the Cave Temples, from the age of Asoka, 250 n.c., 
till the end of the eighth century, when the old type of alphabet, founded on the Pali or 
Mauryan, was disappearing, the Devandgari taking its place over the northern portions of 
this area, and the Canarese in the south. This is what has been attempted in the accom- 
panying plate, No. v. 

On tabulating the alphabets of different inscriptions, much of the apparent divergency 
of style among them disappears from the forms to be finally compared, in order to decide as 
to their relative ages. But in the consideration of all the elements that may help to indicate 
the chronological position of an inscription, the attached vowels and the compound letters 
form an important clement. A comparison of inscriptions of the same age will show that, 
with certain points of agreement in the way in which the vowels are attached, their forms 
were subject to considerable variety of treatment, dependent on provincial or even personal 
manipulative taste. And a somewhat similar diversity seems also to have prevailed with 
respect to the lengths of the dependent stems of letters like a, ka, ra, and the form of the 
lower turn of the line. If we compare the large and beautiful inscription of Ushavadata, 
the son-in-law of Nahapdna, at Nasik,? with those of the same reign at Karlé* and Junnar, 
and these again with that of Rudradiman at Girnir‘—all engraved probably within the 
same century—we shall be struck with the differences of style, which, most probably, are 
mainly due to the skill and taste of the official writers or engravers. That something is 
also due to locality seems to be indicated by the differences between the alphabets of the 
Gupta inscriptions at Allahabad and Kahaun and that at Junagadh. The northern examples 
have many forms not found in the Junigadh one, which scarcely differs from the alphabet 
of the earlier Valabhi plates. The form of pha is the only one in it that could be said 
to be copied from the northern inscriptions. The later alphabets from different parts of the 
peninsula show further marks of local divergences: thus the Vakitaka and Chhatisgadh 
inscriptions are clearly marked off from the more westerly Valabhi ones, and both differ from 
the southern or Chalukya types, while even the eastern and western Chalukya alphabets 
early began to develop differences, 

To develop fully all the details of the alphabets, it would be necessary not only to 
tabulate symmetrically, as Dr. Burnell has done, the consonants—both separately and com- 
bined with the different vowela—but also the varieties of each consonant and a large 
number at least of their compounds, = 


1 A third volume might deal with the paleography of Hindustan and the Panjab, and include even Nepal, 
for which the exeellent colloction of Pandit Bhagwiinlal Indrajl (published in the Jndivn Antiquary, vol. ix, pp. 
163 {.) supplies large and important material. ia 

* See Prinsep's Eeanyx, vol. ii, pp. 47, 48, 

* Karlé and Nasik are each within fifty miles of Junnar, 

* See note 4, p. 37, anée, 
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In the accompanying plates no such amplified representation has been attempted, but 
the alphabets are carefully reproduced from the original inscriptions, and, to save space, 
vowels have been attached, as in the inscriptions, to numbers of the consonants, and a few 
illustrative compounds have been inserted. Jn only two cases in the whole series have I 
been obliged to use copies; in all the others, impressions, rubbings, or photographs have 
been employed. But for the Skandagupta inscription at Girndr, I had only a tracing; the 
original is cut on a very rough and uneven or bulged surface, unsuitable for taking a good 
impression. The other exception is the Kanheri copper plate, which was retained by 
the late Dr. J. Bird, and is now not to be traced:' for it we have only the lithograph in his 
Historical Researches, which is obviously faulty, but may be accepted as on the whole fairly 
representing the general outlines of the letters. 

The following are the alphabets represented in the accompanying plate (pl. v) :— 

1, The Maurya alphabet, or that of the Asoka inscription at the foot of Mount Girndr. 
To this two lines have been given,—the first showing the simple letters (except jha, which 
occurs so rarely that it has been omitted throughout), and the second line, presenting varieties of 
form either alone or in combination with vowels and other consonants, The forms of kra, 
trd, prd, &e,,in which the wavy vertical line represents the -ra," will be noted among these. 

2. The alphabet of the Pitalkhord Cave inscriptions. These are all short ones, and 
supply in all only nineteen different letters—ka, gd, gha, chhi, ja, thd, ti, de, dhi, nd, pa, 
bha, mi, ya, rd, la, va, Au, sc. 

3. A relic box was found at Kolh&pur in 1877 having an inscription on the lid.* 
This also is a short inscription yielding only twelve different letters, but of a type closely 
resembling the two preceding—a, Mi, qu, ta, dd, dha, na, bha, mha, ri, ha, sa, : 

4. The inseription of Vasithiputa on the front of Cave X. at Ajant4. This too is 
distinctly of the Maurya type, as is also the short one on the similar Chaitya at Kondiine 
and a fragment at Bedsi. The agreement in the alphabet of the inscriptions on the three 
large Chaityas with open fronts is conclusive of the accuracy of the deduction made inde- 
pendently from their architecture, that these are the earliest Chaityas we have, and that they 
belong to one age. The inscription at Bedsd is not on the Chaitya but on a cell, and the 
Chaitya must be as old as any of the vihiras—poasibly older than the one where the inscrip- 
tion occurs, which is probably later than the small vihdra excavated in December 1879. The 
letters with which vowels are represented as combined in the inscription of Vasithiputa are— 
thi, di, no, pu, mu, vt, hd, si. 

5. The fragments that remain of the great inscription of Satakarni Vedisiri at 
Nandghit supply another early alphabet and an important series of numerals.‘ The letters 
here represented combined with vowels are—ku, khi, gi, ilo, thi, td, de, dhi, no, pd, be, bhd, 

§. The N&sik Chaitya furnishes inscriptions of Hakusiri and others, and Cave XIV. 














1 Tt cannot be too much Ismented that private individuals should hoard up such documents; they are almost 
invariably lost in the end, All Bird's and Wathen's, the Samangadh plates, und many others have thus disap 
neared within the last thirty yeara Very few indeed have found their way either to the British Museum or the 
Royal Asiatic Society, where they would be preserved and be accessible to scholars 

2 The nature of these characters waa first pointed out to me by Pandit Bhagwinlil Indrajt some years 
ago. M. Senart has independently noticed the same compounds, and was the first in Europe to direct attention to 
them in the Jour. Asiatique, MaiJuin 1879, vii ser. t. xiii. p. 537 ; see also t xiv. p. S11 ff 

3. B. BRA. S, vol. xiv, p. 147 & ; numerous Andhm coins were found at the same time. 


4 Ind. Ant. vol. vi, p 43 
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has also an early inscription. These two caves being the earliest at Nasik, their inseriptions 
may be regarded as early Andhra ones, The letters combined with vowels in this line are— 
ki, gi, che, dd, bha, ma, yd, rd, ha. 

7. The Kirlé Chaitya Cave bears inscriptions of different ages, but those of the founder 
and some of the donors to its completion are taken as the basis of this alphabet. The letters 
given with vowels are—d, tht, nd, ti, di, pl, mi, ri, vd, se. 

8. The beautiful Sanskrit inscription of Ushavadita in Cave VIIL at Nasik has 
yielded the next, in which the combined letters are—kd, Khe, gr, jd, iio, dt, dht, rnd, tri, 
rthe, dd, rdha, nu, pt, bra, bhd, md, yt, ru, lé, wil, st, 0, sho. 

9. From the inscription of Ushabhadata at Karle, with the combined lettera—qd, nis, 
ti, dd, lu, 

10. From the inscription of Ayama, minister of the Kshatrapa Nahapdna at Junnar, 
with the combined letters—go, dhi, mi. 

11. This is: formed from several inscriptions at Junnar, all apparently of about the 
same age. The combined letters are—d, kAd, fii, tha, dha, mi, tu, de, no, 

12. From an inscription in five lines, outside a cave, in the scarp of Sivanéri Fort at 
Junnar, with rather peculiarly curved vowel mdtras, here exemplified in gi, cht, dhi, ti, ni, ln, 
ya, ri, lé, pt. 

13. From the Sanskrit Kshatrapa inscription of Rudraddman at Girndr dated “in the 
72nd year” (probably a.p. 150). This certainly represents an older form than the preceding, 
and perhaps earlier than No. 11. The combined letters represented are—gd, j4, ta, nd, to, 
thd, dhi, nau, pt, bha, yau, vi, shi, it. 

14, From the Kuda Caves, There are numerous inscriptions in these caves, probably 
of different ages, but a few of the best contain the same names, and are evidently closely 
related in age. The combined letters here are—thi, ge, gho, ji, the, dhi, pra, bo, mi, ri, 
li, st. 

15. From the inseriptions of Gautamiputra in Cave IIT. at Nasik. The 
letters given in this are—go, ji, fio, du, ti, dd, be, me, ye, lé, wi, hi, se. 

16. From the inscriptions of Pujumayi Vasishthiputra at Karle. The combinations 
represented are—ihe. go, iio, tha, di, a. 

17. From a short Pali inscription discovered at Banavisi, on the borders of Maienr, 
in March 1880. The combined letters here ArE—¥O, fio, tu, ti, di, pra, bhu, mo, hd, si 

18. From Kadamba copper-plate grants in Sanskrit—published by Mr. J. F, Fleet in 
the Indian Antiquary (vol. vii. pp. 38 f£.) This being the first alphabet from a copper-plate 
grant, it may be remarked that it presents certain fluencies of line that are Wanting in those 
from inscriptions on &tone. The combined letters here are—khi, go, te, nd, tt, pra, bra, ae 
vi, hd, sya, &, shi, 

19. From the Skandagupta inscription at Girndr dated in the Guptakdla 1281 7 
compounds represented are go, fi, di, nd, did, nt, vi, = see. The 


combined 






+ Geneml Cunningham (Arch. Surv. Reports, vol. ix, p. 16 ff.) has adopted a hy. al a 
Bithler (Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 80 ; vol. ix, p, 253) which places the initial dato of the Gupta era fn ae PY De 
in the temple of Harasata at Veraval and by Albiruni, placing otreche : 
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20. From the Kahaun inscription of Skandagupta dated 141 of the Guptakila, but with 
a few letters supplied from the Allahabad inscription." The compounds are—ti, dhu, mi, vd, 
si, $d. 

21. From the Chalukya grant of Vijayaraja found at KhédA in Gujarat, dated “ Sarn- 
vatsara 394,”"—perhaps §.S. 394. The compounds are—nd, bhd, rd, li, &4. 

22. From an inscription of the Vakitakas at Ajanta, Cave XVI.; the combined letters 
are—ti, di, dd. | 

23. From a copper-plate grant of the Vakdtakas, found by Major Sezepanski in a 
ploughed field at Chamak, seven or eight miles south of Ilichpur, about 1868." The combi- 
nations given are—dd, «hi, Ad. 

24. From the inscription on Cave No. XVII. at Ajantd. The combined letters are— 
thi, i, and sya. 

25. From the inscriptions on the facade of the Chaitya, Cave No. XXVI. at Ajanta. 

26. From painted inscriptions of Ajanta, excluding however a fragment of an in- 
scription in Cave X., which, with the painting on which it is, belongs to a much earlier date 
than any of the others. ‘Ihe combined letters are—td, dhd, bhi, ri. 

27. From Dr. Bird’s lithographed copy of a copper plate found at Kanheri, dated in 
“the 245th year of the Trikutakas ”"—possibly of the Gupta era. 

28. From Valabhi grants of Guhasena, “ Sam 240-248," 1. of the Gupta era. The 
combined letters are—thd, nd, Ut, wd. 

29. From a Valabhi grant of Sildditya VI. Dhruvabhata, Sam, 447, This and No. 28 
represent the variation due to a difference of two centuries of age. 

30. From the Chalukya inseription ot Mangaliga at Biddmi, dated Saka 500, a.p. 579," 

31. From the inscription of Pulikéeéi IT. SatyASraya, at Aihole, dated Saka 556, a.p. 
634.° The combined letters are—chd, di, bu, bhi, ru, li, wi, st. 

32. From a Rishtrakdta copper-plate grant of Karka Suvarnavarsha, in the British 
Museum, dated Saka 734, a.p. 812. The combined letters given are—ge, de, pi, vd. 

Between the last two a blank of nearly 180 years 1s unrepresented (except by No. 29), 
—not from lack of materials, but because the above are sufficient for our purpose. 

Nor are these thirty-two alpi.abets arranged in chronological order except ina general way. 
Thus the very early ones are placed first with that of the Agoka inscription at Girndr at 
their head, and the dated ones of 4.p. 579, 634, and 812 are placed last. The Valabhi 
types of the times of Guhasena and Sildditya VI. are placed together, though the interval 


of the placing the commencement of the Guptakila in the end of the second century has recently turned wp. 
I-taing, a Chinese writer, in the end of the seventh century, speaking of a Buddhist pilgrim to India named Hwui 
Lun, says, “ In recent times a king named Jih-kwan (or ‘sun-army") built a new tomple” near the Bodhi tree, and 
that at Nalanda were the remains of a “ temple built by Sri Gupta MahArdja for the use of priests from China— 
about 500 years ago or so.” Jih-kwan is a translation of Aditya-sona ; and from a Nepal inseription (/me, Aat,, 
vol ix. p. 181) we learn that Aditya-sena, king of Mogadha, was the great-grandfathor of Jayadéva of Nepal, who 
was ruling in 760 ap, This would place Adityasena about 670-690 ap. And as the Gupta reckoning would 
still be known in Hwui Lun and I-tsing’s time, it was probably in tho mind of the writer when he said Sri 
Gupta, the founder of the dynasty, lived ‘about 500 years ago or 60, taking us back to about 190 of 200 ao, 
aa the commencement of the Guptakala 

1 Ind. Ant., vol. x, p. 125, 

7 Ind, Ant, vol. vii, p. 241 i 

* Notes on the Rock Temples of Ajanta, &e., p. 54 ff. 

* See also copper-plate grant of Maigaliéa, Ind. Ant., vol. vii, p 161. 

* See Jad. Ant, vol. viii, p. 397 5 Archeol. Swr., vol. iii, p. 129 ff. 
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between them is two centuries, and the second of them (No. 29) stands chronologically 
between Nos. 31 and 32, while the Kanheri copper plate should probably come between 
Nos, 28 and 30. Where exactly to place each of the Ajanta alphabets may possibly be 
questioned, but it seems desirable, in the absence of dates, to arrange them and the Vakidtaka 
copper plates together for purposes of comparison. Of those numbered 2 to 17, we have 
no direct means of fixing very approximately the ages: our best guide is the architectural 
style of the works with which some of them are associated, but for others we have not evel 
this aid. 

The inscription of Rudradiman mentions the 72d year, probably of the Saka era (a.p. 
150-1), and it is accepted as later than those of Nahapina or his son-in-law Ushavadata, 
but we have as yet no authorised data for arranging in their precise relative places the 
members of the Kshatrapa and Andhra or Sdtavahana dynasties,! 

The inseription of Seth Bhitapdla, who constructed the Karle Chaitya, and those of Agni- 
mitra and other donors of pillars, &c., in the temple, must be older than the two on the frieze 
over the doors, which were evidently inserted just where there was a fairly suitable surface. 
They record donations by Usabhaddta and Sri Pulumayi, but which is the earliest can only be 
guessed at on the assumption that the first would select the smoothest and best surface. Now 
this bears Usabhadata’s inscription, which, however, is decidedly the more clumsily engraved of 
the two, and with nothing distinetively more archaic in the forma of the letters than in the 
other, except in the case of the kha, which is more like ga than the letter it here repre- 
sents. But then at Nasik we have three {nscriptions of Ushavadita (in Cave VIII.) dated 
in “the years 41 aud 42,” and at Junnar is one of Nahapina’s minister in “the year 46;” 
and at Nasik are also three of Pulumayi Vasishthiputra, and another at Karle in one of the 
Vihfras, If Ushavadata’s in&cription is badly carved at Karle, it is compensated for by a 
large and beautifully regular one at Nasik, unmatched by any other in execution, and still 
in excellent preservation. A careful comparison of all the inscriptions of Nahapdna and his 
son-in law Ushavaddta with those of Pulumayi Vasishthiputra seems to indicate that the 
former precede the latter, but by what period is difficult to conjecture: little more than half 
a century might possibly bridge the interval, or it might be a much wider one. 

Besides the inscriptions cut in stone on caves, rocks, and buildings, the grants on copper 
plates (tdmrapaffa or (tdmra-édsana), so numerous in India, are of nearly equal palszeographie 
importance, and seven of the alphabets here given are dérived from these documents. In the 
Vishnusdtra (iii. 82) it is laid down as an aphorism, “To those upon whom the king has 
bestowed (land) he must give a document destined for the information of a future ruler, 
which must be written upon a piece of (cotton) cloth, or a copper plate, and must contain 
the names of his (three) immediate ancestors, a declaration of the extent of the land, and an 
imprecation against him who should appropriate the donation to himself, and should be 
signed with his own seal.” Such grants we know have been in use from very early times, 
Fah-Hian (cir, 400-414 a.p.) peaks of those granted to Bauddha Vihdras? long before his 
time, and we possess numbers of Brahmaniral grants dating from about the begir ning of 
the fifth century downwards, The copper plates of the Valabht, Gurjara, and early Chalukya 
dynasties are the best known. They generally give the genealogy of the donor from the rise 
or first notable prince of the race, and frequently with references to their contests with 

* Beal's Buddh, Pilgr., p. 55, 
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neighbouring princes, thus supplying fragments of information of the highest historical 
importance. 

Now we must not forget that, in comparing inscriptions on copper with those on stone, 
the greater freedom and rapidity with which the letters are traced out in the metal must 
often give them a somewhat different appearance from those cut so much more slowly 
in stone. Besides having less body, the lettera in copper have rounder and freer turns 
and more wavy lines. 

From the signatures on the Kavi and Umeta plates of Jayabhata and Dadda, Dr. 
Biihler has shown’ that as early as the first half of the fifth century, a form of old Devandgari 
was probably in use “for the purposes of everyday life.” Hence it would appear that 
for royal grants and inscriptions a more antique form of alphabet long continued in use. 
side by side with old Devandgari, just as ‘Gothic’ or ‘ecclesiastical’ type has continued 
to be used to some extent among Western nations. As an index of age it must therefore 
be received with great caution. 

How these old alphabets were preserved we do not know; whether, as is most 
probable, by court scribes (diviras) writing out the grants in the traditional character for 
the mason (silefii) or engraver (tanair) to copy letter by letter; or whether professional 
engravers kept specimen copies of the old alphabets, which they had learned to employ, 
often with skill and freedom, in engrossing on copper. The fact, however, that forged 
grants are either in alphabets bearing only clumsy resemblances to those of the period 
to which they profess to belong, or else are in letters of a much later type, would seem 
to indicate that ability to use the conventional alphabets was confined to a few experts, 
probably court servants. It is evident, however, that the conservatism aimed at was 
imperfect, and that in spite of it a slow but distinct departure from the old forms took 
place, which may be useful in determining, at least generally, the comparative age of 
different inscriptions. 

Dr. Biihler in his remarks on the Umeta plates* has pointed out that the curious 
mistake of A (apparently nd@) for d wi is not really a substitution of the letter na for va, 
but of the current or literary form of va for its earlier or inscriptional representation. Aud 
from this he inferred that the onsdr had before him the current form, and in this case 
substituted it for the antique one; but it is quite probable that the kdrkun si dréw- 
out the fair copy for the Awnsiir’s use made the mistake. He now suggests :—1. That 
the inscriptions being engraved by Ansadrs and siletés, who, as a rule, are pes men 
only able to copy ‘namunds,’ it is highly probable that the grants were written out in 
the courts by the Adrkuns in the old alphabets and copied exactly as they stood. 2. The 
law-books are very particular in recommending that the Adrkuns employed in courts should 
know all kinds of writing (lipi), and. there was a regular writer caste, the old divirus 
or Adyasthas. 3. He refers to the Lundviidi grant of Siliditya V.* in proof that the 
kansir copied from a mgnuscript written in the old character; for there we have in one 
line (plate 11., line 4) ranudirana, avd in the line below na ya pa, where we ought to have 
had—ratnakirana. and in line 5, just below, aa bhuja pa, but the bhu is wanting; and 
he thinks the mistake can have arisen only from the tna of line 4 in the copy having ran 
into the bhu of the line below, and the kansdr, not knowing that two distinct signs were 





1 Ind, Ant., vol. ¥, pi 113. 
7 Ind. Aué., vol. vii, p. 62, 
3 Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 20, and second plate, lines 4 and 5. 
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intended, combined them into one. If so, the letters in different lines on the plates must 
be in precisely the same relative positions as in the copy: in fact, the plates must be s 
facsimilé of the original copy.? 

To what extent local varieties of pattern alphabets prevailed may yet be investigated. 
The two Gupta alphabets are of the same reign, yet they differ most markedly, The Girndr 
inscription in the letters #a, la, ha, sa, as in the others, follows the forms in the early Valabhi 
plates and other inscriptions of Western India, whilst the northern alphabet adopts other 
forms; in the case of pha only is there any distinct copying of what may. be regarded as the 
northern form at that age, We might infer from this that the engraver, being a Gujarati, 
used his own archaic alphabet, in which he either had the peculiar form of pha used also in 
the north, or, being a letter of but rare occurrence, he borrowed it from some northerner. 
Qn the other hand, a comparison of the Rathod or Rishtraktta plates from Gujarit and the 
Dekhan seems to indicate a copying, if not from some model alphabet, at least of the later 
plates from the earlier, so that the alphabet of a.p, 812 (No. 32) bears a strong resemblance 
to the Umet& plates of Dadda PraéAntaraga,’ another of S. 417, and other very early 
plates of the same family. But we have also old Nagari alphabets in grants of Dantidurga, 
S. 675, and Govinds Prabhdtavarsha, $. 730. 

The letter Ja (,) occurs in the Kshatrapa, Andhra, ana Chalukya inscriptions in a form 
which, from its resemblance to some of the early forms of ga (¢), has been sometimes 
misread for that letter. It is curious to note in connection with this, that in the Veda the 
letter Ja has frequently been used for da, and seems to have been pronounced nearly in the 
same way.° The letter éa occurs first in the Nahap&na inscriptions at Nasik and then in 
the Rudradiman one at Girndr in allied forms, which seem to have afterwards disappeared. 
In the second of these the form is nearly the same as in the Kalsi inscription of Agoka 
and closely allied to that on the Kanishka coins, which form M. Senart holds to be used 
in the Kalsi inscription ‘only as a form parallel and simply equivalent to sa,’ but it seems 
to have been derived from the Baktrian-Pali 7, which was distinctly a cerebral.? The 
older form at Nasik is a closely allied one, viz., A\. 

The letter kia occurs in many of the older inscriptions as ‘) or some slightly modified 
form of it, but in the KaAlsi Inscription of Agoka it has a loop below just as in the Gupta, 
Valabhi, and Chalukya inscriptions. It has no loop in the Nahapfna inscription at 
Nasik, but it bas in the one at Junnar: and in. that at Karle, as already noted, it is 
formed with two equal legs like the contemporary form of ga." In one of the Andhra 
inscriptions at Nasik it is formed 2. 

This may seem difficult to conceive, unless wo suppose that the Karkun had scratched the letters on the 
plates for the Kansir to cut, Dr, Buhler, however, supposes that the plates were made of the size of the material 
on which the grants were written, and the Kansdrs got over the difficulty with the holes by making the letters of 





made to contain on each side a page of the copy. And, as Dr. Buhler suggests, birch bark was apparently 
used in Gujurit and the north, and palm leaves in the south, hence the northe plates : ah 
birch bark leaves, and the southern ones of ¢dlapattras (see Burnell, 8. Ind, Pal., second ed, pp. 84, 85), 

* See Max Miller's Aig- Veda Sanhita, vol. i, p. 44. 

, Zour: Aniatique, vii, sex. tom. xv, pp. $19 fl; but see Thomas's remarks in Prinsep’s Eseaye, vol. ii, p. 150. 

vy Tinsep remarks generally that “the 4h seems formed from the g rather than the k.”—J. 4. & B,, vol. vi, 
p 475; Eeecys, vol ii, p 9. 
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The vowel 2 is represented in most of the éarlier inscriptions by three dots, but in one 
of those of Pulumivi at Karle it is indicated by the sign ‘J-;* in the Girnir Gupta 
inscription it is written as in the adjoiming Asoka and Kshatrapa inscription by the three 
dots, but in the Kahaun Gupta inscription it appears as ‘J. A single or double curve 
over two dots in a horizontal line continued long in use, but yielded to the symbol *,° in 
the early Devanagari inseriptions. | 

The Mauryan forms of ga, cha, chha, ta, pa, bha, ma, ra, and va and ha undergo 
a distinct change after the date of the NAnAghit and Ajanté Cave X. inscriptions. The 
earlier alphabets -have many letters of what may be called ‘square’ forms, which somewhat 
later assumed rounded ones; but, on the other hand, letters in the Mauryan alphabet 
like pa, pha, ma, la, va, ha, which had curved forms, took angular or ‘square’ ones, while 
gha and da were probably written even from Agoka’s time indifferently in a round and 
square form. In the case of the da we have the evidence of the round dha, which must 
have been formed from a letter like €. 

The inseriptions on the Karle Chaitya and Nasik caves stand between and connect 
the earlier ones with the next ten alphabets, before which, or about the fourth century, a 
marked change had passed over both the alphaket and the language of inscriptions, Pali 
ceases to be used * except in small private donative labels, and Sanskrit is used by Buddhists 
equally with Brahmans. The letters lose their square forms and assume shapes more 
suitable for cursive writing; i is now written as a double curve over two dots rather than 
by three dots only ; another form of e besides the triangle is introduced ; »a and na assume 
curved forms that can be made with a single movement of the pen; é« and sha appear 
in every inscription; and /a appears in some inscriptions under the new form @. Most 
of the letters have now distinct ‘ heads’ or serifs. 

The Pali inscriptions have never hitherto been interpreted in any systematic and 
scientific way. Various attempts have been made by Prinsep, Stevenson, Bhiu Daji and 
others to decipher and translate such of them as they could obtain copies of; but the copies 
were in many instances incorrect, and Pali scholarship was, till very lately, still in its infancy. 
Thanks to the labours of Childers, Fausbéll, Trenckner, Kuhn, Pischel, Senart, Biihler, 
Oldenberg, and others, we are now no longer left to conjecture as to the correct translation of 
documents in this language. The only real difficulty now in the way of reading the inscrip- 
tions on the Caves is the dilapidated state in which many of them are found. The action of 
the vicissitudes of the climate in the course of a thousand or even two thousand years, has 
doubtless utterly destroyed many—lcaving not a trace behind, and many others have been 
reduced to mere fragments. The condition of such as are left renders them exceedingly 
difficult to copy with perfect accuracy. Indeed all ‘ eye-copies” hitherto made, even by the 
most painstaking copyists, contain errors, and it is only by purely mechanical processes that 
errors can be most successfully avoided. 

? Curiously enough, the Vaftilutte fin the Jewish and Syrian Christian grants is represented by two slight 
variations of the same form, Seo Burnell, $ Ind. Paleog., pl. xvii., and Jnl. Aut, vol. i, p 229 and plate. 

? An noticed ante p. 19, the inscriptions of the Hinayana sect were in Pali; but when the Mahdyiina sect 
rose to influence, its followers adopted Sanskrit for their literary language, Thus the literature of the southern 
Buddhists, of Ceylon, Burma, &., belonging to the firet sect, is in [ali, while that of the Nepalese, who follow 
the Mahiyina, is in Sanskrit, aml the Bauddha scriptures of China and Tibet ore tronslations from the Sanskrit. 
Dr. Bihler points out that there are one or two compounds in a Nasik inscription (No, 14) which can hanlly be 
explained except on the supposition that it was first written in Sanskrit nnd then translated into Pili; and this 
was perhaps generally done in compliment to the followers of the Hinayiua school. 


L 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE inscriptions in the Bauddha rock-temples early attracted the attention of Mr. J. Prinsep, 
and he made tentative versions of such as he was able to obtain copies of. Dr, J. Bird, of 
Bombay, was commissioned by Sir C. Malcolm to visit and describe the various groups, and 
thus had ample opportunities of copying them, while Mr, Orlebar, Dr. J. Wilson, and others 
also helped him in this work, and a large number of inscriptions were lithographed im his 
“ Historical Researches” (pl. xxxvi. to li.) But Bird’s ignorance of the language and his 
wild theories about the esoteric doctrines of the Buddhists rendered his work valueless, 
Lieutenant Brett’s copies of many of the inscriptions were submitted to Dr, Stevenson, and 
a considerable advance was made by him in their translation.’ The Messrs. West, during 
many years in Western India, collected very careful eye-copies of all the cave inscriptions 
then known, of which those from Kanheri and Nasik? were published. The latter of these 
were made the basis of Professor Rimkrishna G. Bhandarkar's careful and scholarly Sanskrit 
and English annotated translations of the Nasik inscriptions” Between 1862 and his death 
in 1874 Dr. Bhau D4&ji collected anew many inscriptions, and translated a few of them, 
especially those of Ajanti.* 

The first systematic attempt to collect and render the bulk of them into English was 
made by Pandit Bhagwinlil Indriji and myself in 1879-80,* and the following readings 
and versions are mainly reproduced from that collection, but revised, with those from the 
Nisik cave temples and others added, by the kind assistance of Dr. G. Buhler, CLE. 


I. Buasa Isscriprions. 


1. The oldest inscription at. Bbija is in the vihira, No. XVI. (pl. xliv, 1). It reads— 
Nidasavasa Niiynea 
Bhogavatasa gabho dAnari [ || | 
—“ By Niidasava a Naya of Bhogavati('), the gift of a cell.” 
The letters of this inscription are of so early o form that we can hardly err in referring 
them to a period considerably anterior to the Christian era. 

On the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth dagobas, if not on others also, there hace been 
short inscriptions. 2, That on the sixth begins, like several inscriptions at Junnar and 
elsewhere, with the sien svastika, and reads— 

Theranath bhayanta-Sarhghadin&nam [ | | 
—*Of the Thera (or Sthavira), the everand Sarmagbadina.” 

3. The next has also a single line, introduced by a rude figure of the trigila, and, 

though much weatherworn, appears to read— 
Theriintih bhayarhta-Arhpikinakdinash thipo [ {j ] 
—“The stiipa of the Sthavira the reverend Arapikinaka (or Ahikinaka).” 


Se 








' Jour, Bom. Br, BH. As. Soe , whale. 35 ff, and 151 i 

a. BR ALS, vol vi, pp 1 it, aml vol. vii, pp 37 ff, 

? Trang, Urient, Cong., 1874, pp. 306 i ‘J. HB. RAS, vol. vii, pp 53 i 
* Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western India (Bombay, 1881). 
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4, On the eighth, also much weatherworn, we seem to have— 
Therfinarh bhatathta Dhamagirinirh thipa [i] 
—*The stipa of the Sthavira the reverend ' Dhamagiri.” 

These three inscriptions are on the bases of the digobas, the fourth is on the dome 
of the ninth one, and is still more obliterated, but, like the rest, it records its being the 
thibho of some one. 

5. On the capital of one of the three in the back row, under the rock, an inseription 
has been commenced, but only the words Therdnam bhayarita have been carved, filling the 
front of one of the thin members of the abacus,—the name of the Thero, which should 
have been m the next member below, has not been added. 

6. In Cave VI., over the door of one of the cells in the back, is a short inscription 
not very clearly made out, but apparently reading— 

Bidhaya hilikejayAya dinash [ |] 
— The gift of Badh4 the ploughman’s wife.” 

7. One more inscription, but in much later characters, stands over two rock-cisterns 
between Caves XIV. and XVIL, and reads 

Muhdrathisa Kosikipntasa 
Vinhudatasa deyadhama podhi [ || ] 

—“ The meritorious gift (or benefaction) of a cistern by Vinhudata the Mah4rathi, son 

of the Kosiki (or Kansika mother)." 





I. Koxpane Iwssceiption. 


The only inscription at Konditne is the short one on the right side of the front of the 
Chaitya beside the sculptured head (pl. xliv).?' It is in the Maurya style of letters, and 
reads— 

Kanhasa arhtevasin& Bala(lu{)kena katart [ jj ]* 
—‘‘Made by Balaka, the pupil of Kanha (or Krishna).” 


IT. Prratknora Inscrrrrions. 


1. On one of the pillars in the Chaitya is the following short inscription, in pure 
Maurya characters, in three lines (pl. xliv, No, 1)— 
Patithini Mitadivasa 
Gidhikasakulnsa 
[that]o ina{ 
—"A pillar, the gift of Mitradeva of the Gadhi family, from Pratishthina” (Paithan). 

2. The other reads— | 
Patithind Saghakasa pu- 
tiina thabo dinari [ || ] 

—" A pillar, the gift of the sons of Sarnghaka, from Patithina.”* 





' Here the usual title of respect, bhadaméa, spelt bhayaméa in tho preceding and following, is presented 
under the form of bhasaviéa. ‘The final syllable of the line may have been “po. | 

* Soe p. 9, woodent No. 9. 

* There are apparently two anusviiras in the inscription, which are here disregarded; we might read it 
Kavphasa antewisind Bamlukena kataw, but as the anusvima after the fourth and last akeharas are after and not 
above the letters, it is probable that the additional two which are abore are only holes in the stone. 

* These two inscriptions were translated by Dr. G. Biihler, C.1.E.;—Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 39. 
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The Patithina (Sans, Pratishthina) of these inscriptions is doubtless Paithin on the 
Godavari, about sixty-five miles to the southwards. Had the facade been left, we might 
possibly have there discovered the king's name. 

In the adjoining vihdra the first and second inscriptions read only— 

1) cen ora trasa Magilasa dinarh | || ] 
(4) .. Hijave..... aM... 
5. A third, however, reads— 


Rajavejasa Vachhiputasa Magilasa dal neem | 

—“Gift of the royal physician Magila (or Mrigila), the son of the Vacbhi (or mother 
of the Vatsa family).” 

A fourth and fifth read respectively — 

(6) Rajavejasa Vachhiputasa [Mf«)gilasa dahutu Datéya dana{rh] [ || ] 
And, (7) Rajavejasa Vacch{{pufasa Ma}zilasa putas Datakasa dina{th] [||] 
| “Gift of Datta, daughter of the royal physician Magila, the son of the Vachhi (or 

Vatsi mother);" and “Gift of Dattaka, son of the royal physician Magila, the son of the 
Vatsi (mother).”? 


IV. Kupa I[vscriptions (PLaTEs XLv, xLv1). 


No, 1 (pl. xlv). At the left side of the door of the cave a large piece of the wall is 

broken away, carrying with it two or three letters and parts of others. It reads— 
Mah&bhojtya Sadageriya Vijaydya putasa Mahibhojasa Marhdavasa Khathdapélitasa lekhakasa 
Sulasadataputasa Utaradatiputasa cha Sivabhiltisa saha bhaydya Nathddya deyadhadmarh (lemasia ||] 

—* This cave is the meritorious gift of Sivabhiti, the son of Sulasadata and Utaradata, 
and writer to Mah&ibhoja Mandava Khandapilita, son of the MahAbhoji Sadageri Vijayi— 
together with his (Sivabhiti’s) wife Narhda,” * | 

No. 2. From what remains of this inscription, the first line ending in -bhdtisa suggests 
that it may have been the work of the same Sivabhiti as is mentioned in Cave I.: the other 
line ends in ena, “a dwelling or cave.” 


No. 3. The inscription in Cave V. is cut on a rough surface, and so weatherworn as to 
be undecipherable. In the second line seem to be the words— 
podhio be 2 deyadhamazh, 
ke wi lesalt sic the meritorious gift of two (2) cisterns.” 
Inscription No. 4 reads— 
Sidham Therl(sam Bhadamta) S[iva}da- 


tana a(ferdsino) pavalda)ta- 

‘a go fi (da)}ma lenati 
sAtimita 

ya ya 


All we can learn from this is that one of the donors was an 


Thera Sivadata ; the other was Satimita, a female. and disciple of the 


' The vihiira inscriptions were translated by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji ; 
* See Cove-Temple Inscriptions, p. 4; and Prof. Il, Jacobi, Jel, Ang. 
Jour Bom, B. R. A. Soc., vol. v, p 171, ‘ 


see Cave-Temple Inseriptiona, p- 40. 
vol vii, p, 253+ Stevenson's No, 6, 
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The surface on which is inscription No. 5' in Cave V. is decaying, but only two or 
three letters are much injured. It reads— 

Siddha Therdgarh bhadata Pa[Sa)ltimitins Dhadasta 
Agimita[ta)(ma) cha bhigineyiya pava- 

yitikdya Naganikdya duhutaya piva- 

yitikaya Padumarhnikiya deyadharimari 

lenath podhi cha aha atevisiniya Bolhiya 

saha cha ativisiniya Asalhamitaya [ || ] 

—*Hail! A cave and cistern, the meritorious gift of the female ascetic (er nun) 
Padumaniki, daughter of Niganiki the ascetic, the sisters daughter of the Thera bha- 
danta Satimita and Bhadanta Agimita, and of her female disciples Bodhi and Asilhamita. 

Inscription No. 6* reads— 

Mahibhojiya Sadageriya Vijayaya 

Mahibhojasa Marhdavasa Kharidap&litasa upajivinaris 
Sulasadatasn Utarndatiya vha putdnach bhitinam Iekha- 

ka Sivabhétimhad kanethasa Sivamasa deyadlasiimamh lena 
esha bhaydya Vijaydya putinarh cha sa Sulasadatasa Siva. 
pAlitass Sivadatasa Sapilisa cha selarupakamarh duhutanazi 
sa Sopdiya Sivapélitdya Sivadatiya Sulagadataya cha tharhbha 

— The meritorious gift of a Lena by Sivama, the youngest, after the writer Sivabhati, 
among the brothers, sous of Sulasadata and Utaradatd, and servants of the Mahabhoja 
Mandava Khandapdlita, the son of Maldbhoji Sadagert Vijayd; and the rock sculpture (or 
statues—selariipakamami) by his (Sivama's) wife Vijayi, and sons Sulasadata, Sivapalita, 
Sivadata, and Sapila; and the pillars by his daughters (-1-/aw) Sapd, Sivapalita, Sivadata. 
and Sulasadata,” 

Inscription No. 7* is in four lines and four letters, faintly eut, but legible. This and 
the next three are in Sanskrit and of much later date than the others— 

Deyadharmoyarh Sikyopi- 
sika{ ki] Vyaghra{ghrijkiiya yad otra 
punya(ri) tadbhavata miltipitripa- 
rvvaigamarh kritvd sarvvasatvind[ fi] anuttari[ra ]jiid. 
nivipa[ptalya(ye i 
— This is the meritorious gift, of the female Sikya worshipper (updsikd) Vyaghraka :* 


may the benefit of it be for the attainment of supreme knowledge, first by her father and 


mother, and next (after them) by the whole sentient world.” 


No. 
— Deyadharmmoyath Sikyabbikshusa . 
sya yod atra punyarh tad bhavatu mati pitripérea] 
fgamoth kri{kyijtvd sorvvasstvind[m anutteraytindniptaye| 


—‘* This is the meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant ... . may the merit of it be 
for the attainment of supreme knowledge, first by his father and mother, and then by the 
whole sentient wor 





1 Ind, Ant, vol vii, p. 254; Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 5, p. G; Stevenson's No. 8, J. 3. A ff. 4.8, 
vol. ¥, p 173. 

* Jud. Ant, vol vii, pp. 254, 255; Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 9, p. 9; Stevenson's No. 9, J. B. BR. A. 
vol. ¥, pp. 175, 174. 

2 Cure-Temple Inecriptions, No. 7, p. 8. | 

¢ Tigress ; Sdkyopdeuka is properly a devout Buddhist Iaic. 
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No. 9— 
Deyadlharmmoyarh Sikyabhikshulksho}- 


rbuddhasigha[sithha]sya mitapityi. 
purvvangamath kritvd bhatika[rka)}chath[eha] ya 
datra punyarh tad bhavatu sarvvasatva- 
nim anuttarajidndvaptaye [ || ] 
— This meritorious gift of the Sdkya mendicant Buddhasithha—may its merit be for 
the attainment of supreme knowledge by his father, mother, and Bhatirka, and then by the 
whole sentient world.” | 


No. 10, also in Sanskrit, reads— 


(1) Deyadharmmoyah Sakyabhikehoh (2) yo lopayo[t] 
Sarhghaderasya atra cha po[rh jchamahipa 
Cherhdinakhetra[th] badhwi dl- takaba[sarh}yukto bhave[t] || 
pamilya Buddhasys 
datas {| 


—*This (tmage) is the meritorious gift of the Sikya-bhikshu Sanghadeva, and the 
Chendina field is given for the expense of lights to Buddha. Whoever cuts off (this) is 
guilty of the five great sins.” ' 

No, 11*— 

Mimakavejiyasa vejosn Isirakhitupiisacs- 

a putasa vejasa Sommlevasa deyadharhmarh lenarh 

putasa cha sa Niigasa Isirakhitasn Sivayhoesaa cha 

duhutuya cha Isipdlitaya Pusiya Dharhmiya Sapfya cha [W] 

—*The meritorious gift of a cave by the physician Somadeva, the son of the MAma- 
kavejiya* physician and worshipper, Isirakhita (Rishirakshita), and his (Somadeva's) sons 
Naga, Isirakhita, and Sivaghosa, and daughters [sipAlité, Pusi, Dharam, and Sapi.” 


No. 12— 
Marhdavinarh parusa{si f]vama. 
Madavasa deyadhama [ |) ] 
—“The meritorious gift of the Maidava Kumara, son of Sivama, the chief of the 
Mandavas (‘).” 
No, 13°— 


Ayitilu upisakasa Barihmbanasa bhayfya Bhayildya Darhmaniya chetiyagharo deyadharhmarh [0] 
—“The benefaction of a Chétiyaghara by Bhayilé, a Brihmant, wife of Ayitilu, a 
Brahman lay worshipper.” 
No. 14." Some two or three of the letters are doubtful, but it may be read— 
MAlakirasa Vodhukass putasa ma(&)likdrasa Sivapiri(? fae deyadharima leparh [ || ] 
—"The bencfaction of a cave by Sivapirita (?5 ivapilita), a gardener, son of the 
gardener Vadhuka.” 


No. 15 is so damaged that it yields only the words Mahdbhoja bdflikiya] in the first 

line, and Maridaviya I- in the second. 

' Here we get the style of the copper-plate grants of the same age, 

* Cuve-Temple Inscriptions, No, 13, p, 12; Jud. Ant, vol. vii, p, 255; Stevenson's No. Gua, p 172 

* This word is left untranslated; the Pandit sugvests that it may Mean a member of some family or class of 
physicians ) 

* Core Temple Inscriptions, No, 15, p. 14; Stevenson's No. 1, a, p. 170, 

* Care-Temple Inscriptions, No, 16, p 14; Stevenson's No. ua, p 170, 
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No. 16 has at the commencement a rough conventional representation of a lion. It is 
mutilated, but may be read— 
Rajamochnasn Hilasa [duhw]- 
taya Goyarimdéya [/epania) 
—“The (cave) of Goyarhm4 (Gautama), the daughter of Hala the royal minister.” 
No. 17 '— 
MahAbhoyasa Sidakarasa Sudarheapasa duhutuya Vijayanikdya deyadharimari lena [ |j ] 
—‘The meritorious gift of a cave by Vijayaniki,’ daughter of the Mahabhoya 
Sidakara Sudarhsana.” 
No. 18 *"— 
Karahfikadakasa Iohaviniyiyasa mahiknsa 
deyadharimarh legash | | ] 
—“ The meritorious gift of a eave by Mahika of Karahdkada,' au iroumonger.” 
No. 19, partly illegible— 
Gahapatino Vasulasa 
sethino sand napodiht] 
—" Of the householder Vasula, a merchant—a bathing (tank)." 
Another short inscription in two lines and a few letters, in an exposed recess, is so 
weatherworn that it has not been read. 
No. 20° (pl. xlvi)— 
Mahibhoje Marndave Kochhipute Velidate Abilasa putasa Aanagachliakasa Rimadatasa deya- 
dhama chetiyagharo uyarako cha bhaydva Velldativa deyadharimarh nyarako [ |] ] 

—* The meritorious gift of a Chétiyachara and cell by RAmadata the Adhagachhaka,* 
the s son of Ahila,* when Velidata, son of the Kochhi (or Kautsl mother), was Mahdbhoja 
Mandava; and by his wife, Velidata. the meritorious gift of a cell.” 

No. 21. Only the last line is now distinet, and some parts of letters in the preceding. 
me. es eer [wjoa... 
aavarh cha firhtivisiniya Bodhiya [ |! ] 
The name VenhuyA (Vishnuki) was probably* in the first line. The second reads— 
“and all, of the female disciple Bodhi.” 
No, 23 *— 





Sidham thorina bhayata 

Vijaydna dtivisiniya 

pavaitikaya sapiliya 

doyadharhmarh lenariy saha sii- 

lohitahi Venhuyahi sa[ha} cha 

Gtivdsiniya Bodhiya 

—" Hail! The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by the nun Sapilé, the female 

disciple of the Thera the reverend Vijaya, with her venerable kinswoman Venhuyd, and 
her disciple Bodhi.” 





' Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 19, p. 15; Stevenson's No, 3, a. «, po 170. 

? Apparently the same aa. Vijayd in Noa 1 and 5, 

4 Cave-Temple Inacriptions, No, 20; Stevenson's No. 4, wa, p 171, 

# Karahdkoda or Karahakate is Karadh in the Satari district, Lat 17° 19 N., long 74° IT E 

5 Seo Jud, Ant, vol. vii, p. 256, : 

“ Adiagachhaka, Sans, Ardhagachhal, is the name of a religioua sect or division. 

7 “Ahila” ts perhapea diminutive from the Sanskrit «fs, “snake,” and equivalent to “Sapila” (Sarpila) in No. 6. 
® See next inscription. 

® Care-Temple Inscriptions, No, 25, p. 13; dacubi, Jad. Aat., vol, vii, p, 256, 


| 
| 
| 
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No. 23.' This is weatherworn and broken, 
Malakirasa Mugnda{sasa] de- 
yadharima poi [ {j] | 
— The meritorious gift of a cistern by the gardener Mugudaj ga },” 
No. 24. The early portron of this is much obliterated. 
Kota... . svamiphttasa gaha[pujtipo sathavihasa Nigass lepar deyadharima i 
—“ The meritorious gift of a eave by Naga, the householder and trader... . . sO 
of 2 2. seam...” 
No. 25-— 





Scthino Vasulanaka- 
ea deyadharhmath lena [ || ] 
—* The meritorious gift of a cave by the merchant Vasulanaka.” 
No. 26 records the gift of a cistern by the same individual. 
Scthino Vasulanakasa 
deyadhorhma podhi [ |] ] 


Satlavihosa Vehamitasn bitiyikaya Sivadotaya Pu- 
sapakamatuya deyadhamarh leparh [ |] ] 
—" The meritorious gift of a eave by Sivadatd, the mother of Pusanaka, and wife of the 
trader Vehamita (or Vedamitra),” 


No. 28 is much weatherworn and indistinct. 


Sathovihasa Achal la] 
cians 

Asilamitasa [le]na[th] deyadharhma saha 
eve patho (1) deya (1) 


—" The meritorious gift of a cave from AsAlamita, son of the trader Achaladasa. and 
a path (%),” 


V. Iyscriptions at Manab, Kot, anp Karapn (Pt. xtvi). 
No. 1, at Mahiid— 
[1.] Sidhaw Kumiirssa Kiinabhoisa Whenupilitass 
[2.] [o}en lena chotiéghara ovark4 cha atha 8 vi[tiJkamam niyw- 
[3] tah le[najsn cha ubhato pasesu podhiyo be 2 lenasa 
[4.] aluganake patho cha dato ctasa cha kumirasa doya- 


[4.] dhamati: | |) ] 

—"Sneeess! Prinee Kanabhoié Vhenupilita’s Lena, Chetiyaghara and eight (8) cells : 
this much is allotted ; and two (2) cisterns, on each side of the lena, also a path connected 
with the lena, are presented. It is a meritorious gift of that prince.” 

No, 3, at Malaid— 

[1.] Sidham gahapatioa sethisa Sashgharakhita saputasn Vi... .. . . 
(2.] Viidosiriya doyaTharwmarh lenarh chetiakodhi pi... . . 

[3] chhetini yiini lonasa petha goriva .. mah... . . 

[4.] ti chhetehi kare tate chotings gndha..... . . fos, 

[5.] atha 8 bhatakariunipika otha 8 kodhipura ,..... . 

[6] kirapokAmne cha lonasa savendka.. 2.0... 


' Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No, 26, p, 18; Ind. Ant, vol. vii, pp. 256, 257. 


KOL AND BEDSA INSCEIPTIONS., 89 


This fragment records the dedication of a cave and of a Chetiyakodii, together with 
an endowment of land for the worship of Buddha, ‘The donor's name may be VAdasiri 
(l. 2), but seems to belong to a female. In the first line are the names of the Grihapati and 
Seth Sarhgharakshita and the first syllable of his son's name, Vi-... Vikslasiri was 
probably his wife. 

No. 3, at Kol— 

[1.] Gahapatiputasa sethisa 
[2.] Sarhgharskhitasa deyadhamarh lena(th || | 
—* A cave—the religious gift of Seth Satgbarakhita, son of Gahapati.” 
No, 4, at Kol— 
[l.]... updsakasa duhutuya Dhamasiriya Sivadstasa bitiyakdya 
[2.] lena deyadhama [ ||] 

—“A cave, the meritorious gift of Dhamasiri (Dharmasri), daughter of the lay 
worshipper .. . * (and) wife of Sivadata (Sivadatta).” 

No. 5, at Kol— 

Aghaakasi-gimikiyasa Sivadatasa lena deyadhama [ |} ] 

— A cave, the meritorious gift of Sivadata, an inhabitant of the village of Aghfakasi 

(AghAtakarsha ?).” 


No. 6, at Karfidh, is much effaced, and has been in rudely-cut letters, like those of 
Kol. 
G[o}p{A}laputasa Samngha- 
m{i}tarass lena deyadhama [ | ] 
—‘ The meritorious gift of a cave by Satghamitra, the son of Gopdla (?).” 


VI. Bepsa Inscriptions (PL. xvii). 


No. 1. The first here reade— 
Nisikato Anadssa sethisa putasa Pusapakasa ditnarh [ |] ] 
—* The pift of Pushyanaka, son of Seth Ananda, from Nasik.”? 
No. 2. The second is on the rock behind a dAgoba, a short distance from the Chaitya, 
much weatherworn,* and the commencement of both lines lost‘ — 
. ya Gobhiitinarh drapakiina pedapitikiinarh Marakudavasind thupo 
. [aate]vdsind bhatdaljs[}ha}mitens karita [ {j] 
—‘‘ The stipe oe . Gobhiti, a hermit" living in the forest [and] mendicant who 
- dwelt on Marakuda‘ [Maraktita] : caused to be made by his pupil, the devoted 
Asflamita [ Ashidhamitra ].” 





1 T am unable to make out the name satisfactorily; it looks like Kharnd or Kharad 

? See Dr. Bird's mislection and absurd version in J. #. A. A A. &, vol. i, p 440, 

¥ See Cave-Temple Iuscruptions, p. 26; the version here given is Dr, G. Biihlor's. 

* The letters lost in the first line are probably [rchari]ys, “the teacher.” 

* The literary Pali form is draidako (Sana dragyaka), an cremite. 

4 Mérakuda, Sans. Mdrakiya, “the devil's peak," was probably the ancient name of the hill in which the 
Boded caves are excavated. 
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No. 3' is cut on the rock over a cistern near the Chaitya cave— 
ya mahirathiniya Simadinikiya 
[de]yadhama Apadevanakasa bitiyikaya [|] 
—“The meritorious gift of Simadiniké the Mahidévi (princess), the Mahérathin}, 
daughter of the MahAbhoya and wife of Apadévanaka.” 


VII. Earnest Karre Isscerrrions. 


No. 1 (pl. xlvii), in the great Chaitya Cave— 
Vejayathtito sethind Bhutapilend selagharath parinithapitarh Jabudipamhi utama [ | ] 

—Seth Bhiitapala from Vejayanti has established a rock-mansion—the most excellent 
in Jambudvipa (India). 

No. 2, on the lion-pillar— 

Mahfrathisa Gotiputrasa Agimitrapakasa sihathabho dinarh (i) 
—*The gift of a lion-pillar by the Mahdrathi Agnimitrapaka, the son of Goti.” 
j No. 3*— 
Therinath bhayarhta-Indadevasa hathi cha puvi do hathidarh cha uparimé hethimi che veyikA danath { {| ] 

—"[Three] Elephants,* as well as, above and below, in front of the first two elephants, 
a [rail pattern] moulding, the gift of the Thera, the venerable Indadeva [Indradeva |.” 

No. 4— 

Dhenukikaté gaihdhikasa Sihadatasa dinath gharamuga [|] ] 
—"The gift of a door by Sihadata, a perfumer,* from DhenukAkata.” 


No. 5— 
pakasa mitu BhiiyiliyA dinar [ |j] 
—"The gift of Bhayila [Bhrajila], the mother of Mahiidevanaka, a householder.” 
No. 6— 
Dhenukikatepa va{dha}kin& Samifle] 
pa Venuviisaputena gharasa 


mughath katath dire mu. . dhuka [i] 


—"Simila [SyAmila}, son of Venuviisa, a carpenter, a native of Dhenukikata, made 
the doorway; on the door . .” 


No. 7— 
Dhepukakitt Yavanasa Sihadhayana tharhbho diina 


—"The gift of a pillar by Sihadhaya, a Yavana from Dhenuk&kata.” 


2 oe Cave Temple Inscriptions, p. 27 ; cont. Bird, J. Bom. B. R. As, Sec, voli, p. 441. 
* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 29, 

* Hathi in this inscription must stand for Aathi, and like the Sanskrit hastinad, means “three elephants. 
Feyika, which, as a ber ita anid vetikd in other Buddhist inscriptions, stands for Sanskrit ealikd, doce sot 
eee Chau 2, bat bans or string-courses carved with the mil pattern ; cont. Mahdomsey 98 

* Gharaniugha, Sanskrit grikamukha, “a facade,” implies also the architraye and sculpture round the door 
with the arch over it, Gandhiba, literally ‘*a dealer in perfumes,” applied also to « druggist 
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No, §'— 
: Sopiraké bhayatina Dhamutarafri}- 
yana sa{md]}nathasa therasa [A}- 
tulasa [a}thtevisisa bhiina- 
kasa ann Sitimitass 
eaha . . . tiya thabho dina{rh] mu [ {| ] 
—"A pillar, the gift of SAtimita [Svitimitra] from Sopdraka, the husband of Nadi 
[Nandi], a preacher [and] pupil of the Thera Atula, (?) the . . of the venerable Dhamu- 


tariya [ Dharmottariya]|* school,” 
No. 9. 
This inscription is, as stated above, the improved version of No. 8. 
Sopdirakd bhayathtinarh Dhamutariyiina bhaga- 
easariro thabho dinarh 
—“A pillar containing a relic," the gift of SAtimita [SvAtimitra], a preacher of the 
venerable D hamutariyas [Dharmottariya school], from Sopfraka. 
No. 10 (pl. xlvii 
(P re Dhenukikata [3.] Dharhmayavanasa 
—“Of Dhamma (Dharma), a Yavana from DhenukAkata.” 
No. 11 (pl. xlviiij— 
(Pl = [1.] Dhenukikata Usabhadataputass Mitade- 
[2.] vonakasa thabho danazh [ |j ] 
—The gift of a pillar by Mitadevanaka [Mitradevanaka], son of Usabhadata [ Risha- 
bhadatta] from DhenukAkata.” 
No. 12— 
Asidhamitdye bhikhuni[ye] . . . 
—‘of Asidhamité, anun.. .” 


Nos. 13 and 14, identical— 


—"“ Gift of a pair by the mendicant (or Bhikshu) Bhadasama (Bhadraéarman).” 
No. 15— 
, [sa]maniya mituya dinar veyiké [|| ] 
— . the gift of a . eddie [rail-moulding] by the mother of . . . . Samana [a 
cin 
No. 16— 


Kodiya bhikhupiya Ghupikamata veyika dana Nadikena ka{ta ||] 
—"The gift of a védikd by the nun Kodi, mother of Ghunika; made by Nadika sendin 





4 For Pandit Bhagwinld's reading and versian see Cave-Temple Jnecriptions, p. 31, The inscription is much 
obliterated, probably intentionally, to substitute the next for it (sea No. 9), and the words samudinathess (1. 2) 
and atulasa (2,3) are by no means certain. Iam unable to explain the former, though I suspect that it denotes 
some spiritual office, held by the Thora in the Dharmottarlya school; possibly it may be a mistake for sama- 
nandthasa, “the lord of the monks" or abbot. Bhianaka apparently corresponds to the Pili Atdgota, “a 
preacher,” and probably means that Svitimitm recited and expounded the texts of the Dharmotiarlyas, The 
Jains have a similar title wichaka, “a reader,” sonectimes applied to their Yatia. Tam unable to make out the last 
word, beginning with mu, but tho last letter is not fash, as Pandit Bhagwanlal reads it, 

2 See Jud, Ant, vol. ix, pp. 300, 302; Vassilief, Le Ronddimue, p. 230, 

7 There is a hole or receptacle cut for the purpose of holding the relic mentioned in the inscription, in the 
centre of a lotus carved on the front of the pillar, just where the inscription ends. 
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No. 17? (pl. xlviii)— 
Sidha Pavaitasa Budharakhitess deyadhamam [ |] ] 


—" Hail! The meritorious gift of the ascetic Budharakhita.” 


No. 18— 
[l.] . .. [sreachhare f] 5 hemitdpa pakhe . . . [etdjya puviya dha{bbalyata 
[2.] . . . . biniim ateviisinina lena bhagine . . . sdvikiinn sadigii 
[3]... . ghasu kile pevaitina sarhghilya bu... .. cha deyadhama 
aR pariviirepa upaya .... . 
[5.)........ atevisinthi Veabhie ... . 


This is so mutilated as to render translation impossible : it seems to mean that in the 
5th year, in the hemanta (winter) season of some raja’s reign, possibly PulumAyi, a female 
disciple of some Bhadanta gave the cave; and a sister's daughter, a Srivika or laic, gave u 
cistern to the sarngha or assembly of ascetics, With the donor the names of some other 
relations have been associated, and Usabhi (or Rishabhd) a female disciple. 

No. 19. Inscription at Sailarwadi— 

[1.] Sidham Dhepukitkade vithavasa 
(2.] halakiyasa kudubikasa Usabha- 

[3.] pakasa kudubiniys Sitiguts. 

[4.] pikaya deyadharhma lena saha pute- 
[5.] na Nashdagahapatin’ saho 

—“‘Success ! The meritorious gift of acave, by Siagutanika, wife of Usabhanaka [ Risha- 
bhanaka}, a Kunbi and ploughman, residing in Dhenukikada, together with her son Nanda, 
a houseliolder, with—*" 


VILL. Juxxar Lyscrretions. 


Several of the Junnar inscriptions are of very early date, and the whole of them 
perhaps range from 150 B.c. to 150 or 200 a.p., but none are of much later date. 


1. The first inscription here is damaged from a part of the wall on which it is having 
been broken away, carrying off the first portions of each of the two lines. What is left is 
clear and distinct (pl. xlviii), and reads "— 

. +. + thabhutinakass 
. +.» podhi ché deyadhama [ |] 

—* The benefuction of a cistern and (probably of a cave) by (some person whose name 
entled in) -thabhutinaka.* 

Inscription No. 2 (p. 27 above) reads— 

Mudhokiyass Malasa Golikiyasa Anadasa bens jandina deyadhama upathipa [|] 

—"The meritorious gift of a reception-room, by the two men, the Mudhakiya Mala 

and the Golakiya Anada.” 


Here Mudhakiya (Saus. Mérdhaktya) means “ belonging te the Mardhaka caste” or 
(according to the Sabdavatna—Pet. Dict., s, v.) to the Kshatriyas, Mala (Sans. Malla) 
——— Eee 

For the other Kiirle inscriptions see Noa 6, 17, 

® The inscription stops short hero, 

* These inscriptions were trinslated in the Case-Temple Inscriptions, 41,42; bot have now | - 
vised and re-cdited by Dr, Diihler we det Be hl era 

‘ The termination -ldulinaku corresponds with the Sanskrit -bhdéii—G. B. 
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“the wrestler,” is a suitable name for a soldier. Anada, ie., Ananda, belonged apparently 
to the Gauli or herdsman caste. 
Inscription No. 3° reads thus— 


Apaguriyina Savagiriyisasa putasa Pattbadhakass Giribbittisa sakhuyfrusa lena podhi cha 
[de]yadhamarh etasa cha lenasa podhiya cha nakare cha bhikhuni upasayo[yajea Dharhmutariyana akhaya 


nivi kal ki 


(Adjpanini...... eto lonasa chivarikdé kihApako[na] sodasa podhiya chiva 
aidealleve .... fe. matajcha bisahasatd payoga torivadhi sahasavadha dhana . upayyasa 
= itattat tana yo upasayo nagare giribhiitisa bitiyikayi[ya] SivapA[/i}tanikall yc |} | 


—* A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of Patibadhaka Giribhaiti Sakhuydru,” 
son of Savagiriy4sa of the Apaguriyas; and for this cave and the cistern and the nunnery 
of the Dharnmutariyas in the town, a perpetual endowment of . . kérsl&ipanas (has been 
given)... ...... the nunnery of Sivapdlitanika, wife of Giribhati, in the town.” 

Apaguriya seems to be a clan or the name of the inhabitants of some district. Dhavin- 
mutariyas (i.e., Dharmottariyas) are one of the ancient Bauddha schools* founded in the 
third century after the Nirvana. The mutilated passages in lines 3 and 4 apparently con- 
tained provisions regarding the distribution of the interest accruing from the endowment. 

Inscription No. 4 (pl. xlix), in the Chaitya cave in the searp of Sivaneri, reads— 

Virasenokasa gahapatipamughasa 
dharhmanigamasa deyadharhmarh chetiyagharo 
niyuto savalokahitasukhdya [ || ] 

—** The meritorious gift of Virasenaka, a chief householder and upright merchant—a 
Chaityagriha, dedicated for the welfare and happiness of the whole world.” 

No. 5 reads— 

Yavanasa Irilasa Gatina deyadhama be podhiyo [ |] 
—* The meritorious gift of two cisterns by the Yavana Irila of the Gata (country).”* 


Inscription No. 6, so far as legible, reads— 
Apaguriyiina Savagiriysaputasa Patibadhakasa [(7i)}ribhdtisa [saha) bhoydya SivapAlanikaya 
deyadhama podhi lena cha etasa akhayanivi.......++ + 
— ‘A eave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of Patibadhaka Giribhiti, son of 
Savagiriyasa of the Apaguriyas, with his wife Sivapilaniké: for this a permanent endow- 
ment... ." 





L This was not translated in the Care-Temple Inscriptions, It is No. 15 of Lieutenant. Brett's series, and is 
divided into Noa 8 and 9 of Dr. Stevenson's series, J. B. BR. A. &, vol. v, p. 163£; and it is No, 6 of those 
copied by Colonel Sykes, J. AR. A. &., vol. iv, p 287 £; but from so defective copies, there was no possibility of 
making translations of any value, It is here partly translated for the first time by Dr. Bubler. 

* T am unable to explain the terms paffhadhake and sakAuydru.—G. B. 

3 One of the schoola of the Sthavira division ;—Vassilicf, Le Bouddisme, pp. 230, 253; Jncé. Ant., vol. ix, 
pp. 300, 302. 

‘4 Gatdva, which is also found in No. 8, after the name of a Yavana, is a genitive plural, Its base, (rata, 
corresponds with the Sana. Garfa, which ia the name of a district (a part of Trigarta or Kangra) in the Panjab ; 
hones, Gatina may be tranelated “of the Garta country” or “of the Gartaa" It is intelligible how a Yavana 
might have his home in the Panjab, where Greeks and Persians resided from early times. Conf. Lassen, Penfap. 
Iud., p. 52; Wilson, Vishyu Pur., p. 193; Cunningham, Arch, Hep, vol. v, pp. 148 @; and Jnd. Ant., vol. ix, 
p-. 292. 
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Inscription No, 7' (pl. xlix) reads— 
Isipilitasa sapa[pujtakasa diinazh [ |] 
— The gift of Isipilita, the son of Ugaha, an Updsaka (or laic), with his sons.” 
No. 8," in Cave 67 on Sivaneri hill, reads— 
Yavannsa 
bhojanamatapo 
deyadhama saghe [ ||] 
—*The meritorious gift of a refectory for the community (Sathgha) by the Yavana 
Chita (Chaitra) of the Gatas (or of the Gata* country),” 
fhe 
ay Ugahaputasa Isipdlitess sapariviirasa chetiyagharo dinath Ci) 
—"The gift of a Chetiyaghara by Isipalita (Rishipalita), son of Ugiha (Udgraha), 
with his family,” 
No. 10* reads— | 
Dharhfiikaseniya satagabharh pddhi cha deyadhamazh [|] 
—"The meritorious gift of a seven-celled (cave) and cistern by the guild of corn- 
dealers,” 
No. 11,‘ on the Chaitya cave at Ganeda Lend, reada— 
Kaliafiasa Hoeranikaputasa Sulnsadatasa ekapurisasa chetiyagharo niyuto deyadhama | |j ] 
—" A Chaityagriha, dedicated as a meritorious gift by the distinguished Sulasddatta, 
son of Hairanyaka of Kalydna."? 
No, 13"— 
putasa Anadasa deyadhathmath chetiyagharo niyuto [\j] 
—"The meritorious gift of a Chaityagriha given by Anada (Ananda), son of Tapasa the 
Upisaka, and grandson of Kapila the UpSsaka.”® 


No, 13,” in two lines, about 34 feet in length, begins and ends with the swastike 
| Lf, Kaliafiakass Kujiraputasa suVana- 

—“The meritorious gift of the goldsmith Sarnghaka, son of Kulira (Sans. Kulira) of 
Kalyana,” 


' This is No, 32 in the Care-Temple fuseriptiona, p. 55, 

* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No, 33. 

* Compare inscription 5. 

* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 34, p. 55, 

: Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 31, p, 54. 

® Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 30, p. 54. 

7 This was first translated by Dr. tevenson, J. 2. B. B. As Soc. vol. v, p, 161; and again by Dr. Keen in 
ede aeons ee 8 8, Zod dat, vo vip. 40. A Sulasddatte is also mentioned in two of the 
bids wis 8 teitneia cme ith the Jainas; see Jacobi, Ind. 

, iad Ant, vol. vi. p. 35; and Cuve-Temple Inscriptions, No. 29, p. 53. 

* This is substantially Dr. Kern's translation ;—Weber's Jnudische Studien, Bd. xiv, 8. 303. 

© Cave-Tempde Inscriptions, No, 28, p, 53, 
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No, 14° is in three lines about 2 feet 9 inches long, and also begins with the swastika 
symbol. It reads— 
LF, Isimulastmino bhaya- 
Nadabdlikdya Nidaka-Torikasa 
Lachhinika[ka]ya deyadhama podhi [|] 
—‘The meritorious gift of a cistern by Lachhiniki&| (Lakshmi), wife of Torika the 
Nadika (by caste, and) NadabalikA, wife of Isimulasimi (Rishimtlasvimi).” 


No. 15° (pl. xlix) reads— 
Sivabhitisa deyadhama leparh 
Kapichite sarhghasa niyutath ka(f) 
—The meritorious gift of a lena by Sivabhdti, the son of Sdmara (Syamala), the 
Upésaka, dedicated to the Sathgha at Kapichita,”* 


No. 164 (pL. 1) reads— 
Yavanasa Chardinarh deyadhama gabhada(ra) 


— The meritorious gift of a hall-front by Chanda the Yavana.” 


The name Chandra, used here in the plural majestatis, is Hindu; yet he is called a 
Yavana or Westerner. 


What can be read of No, 17* is— 
GapdchariyAnarh therana bha- 
yarhta-Sulasinarh Tevijd- 
Math arhftevdsinarh therina 
bhayathia Chetiyasdnarh Tevi- 
janarh nathdanakanaraka 
Bender ae ah kothalald 


—The Acharya of the Gana, the venerable (thera) and reverend (bhayavita) ea 
Sulasa ; his anni the Thera Bhayanta Chetiyasa, a Tevija............ » and 
householder . . . his grandson Nandanaka . . . . the meritorious gift,” 


Curiously enough, No. 18% stops short before completing the sentence. It reads— 
Sayiti-gahapatiputasa gahapatisa Sivadiisasa 
bitiyikéya cha sahi parivé 
—“ Of the householder Sivadasa, son of the householder Sayiti, and his wife, with all 
his relatives. . . .” 


1 Incl. Ant, vol vi, p. 35; Cuve-Tewmple Inscriptions, No, 27, p, 52. 

" Ind. Ant, vol vi, p 35; Care-Tinnple Inecriptions, No. 26, p. 52. 

| Kapichita is probably the old name of the monastic establishment in the Lepidri Hill. 

* Cave-Temple Inacriptions, No. 7, p. 43, 

* Cave-Temple Inacriptiona, No, 22, p. 50. 

® Sana Trairidya, “ Knowing the Tripitaka ;" Fausball, however, translates it, “masters of the three Vednz," 
—Sutta-Vipata, pp. 98, 110, 117 (v. 63), 189. It appears also to have been adopted by the Buddhists ag an 
epithet of Arshats,—Rhys Davids’ Buddhiat Sutins, p. 162.—J.B. 

T Care-Temple Inscriptions, No, 21, p. 50. 
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Inscription No. 19! has the short middle line inserted in smaller letters and reads— 








Budhamitasa Budharakhitasa cha bigabharh deyadharhmarh [//] 
—* A double-roomed house, a meritorious gift by the brothers Buddhamita and Buddhara- 
khita, Lankudiyas, sons of Asasama (Asvasarman), inhabitants of Bhirnkachha (Bharoch),” 


The following inscriptions (Nos. 20-50*) are in the large unfinished Chaitya cave, 
near where the MAnmodi Hill bends round to the south. 


No. 20 (pl. 1) is on the left end of the back wall of the verandah just above the level 

of the door, faintly cut out on a rough surface— 
Game Puvinadesn nivatanini 
anarasa 1) palapasa 
deyadhama apajitesu ga- 
ne payogo ka[k&|hipapand[pAna |/) 

—Fifteen, 15 nivartanas in the village of Puvdnada, the meritorious gift of Palapa. 
With the company of the Apajitas* (rests) the investment of the Kdrshdpanas." * 

Nos. 21, 22, 23, are three short inscriptions on two large octagonal pillars in front of 
the Chaitya; they are in well-cut letters, but no translation of them can be offered, as the 
language is neither Pali nor Sanskrit. 

No. 24 is in distinct letters on the left wall of the large recess over the door, on the 
same level with the arched window— 

Konlichike eeniya 
uvasako Aduthuma 
Sako || Vadaliktyarh 
Karajamula nivatanl 
hi visa || Kataputake 
vadamule nivata- 
pani[na}ve 

—"By Aduthuma the Saka, an Updsaka of the guild of the Konichikas* (a gift of) 
20 mvartanas in Vadiliké, nea: the Karanja tree, and in Kataputaka, 9 nivartanas near 
the banyan tree.” 

No. 25 is close to No. 24, on the left of the arched window, and is cut on a rough 
surface, Many of the letters, especially in the lower lines, are very uncertain— 

Mahaveje gnme Jababhati 
udesena nivatapdni shanuviea 
sidhagane* Apardjite- 

su eatini’ selnsa 
MAnaomukadasa porato 





| Cace-Temple Inacriptions, No. 20, p, 49, 

* Cave-Templa Inscriptions, Nos. 9-19, pp, 44, aeqg. 

: Possibly a gems of the Apajitas mentioned here is the same as the Siddhagana of the Aparijitas who are 
the trustees in No. 25; if so, gana may be taken in the sense of “school:" by "the Iirshdinanne™ the ince 
from the field must be meant, | eee = oe 

‘ Translated by Professor G, Bihler, CLE. 

3 Tt is doubtful if the first paz hi: islation is eo —. bad | 
es e Hirst part of this translation is correct; neither Agnuéhuma nor Kondchika are known 
* Sidhagana, “assembly of saints,” may be a name of the assembly or s ii 
' ¥ ve me of sembly or school of the Aparaj 
* Saldni corresponds with the Sanskrit sckidm, “ entrusted.” ; eis 
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talakavidake nivata- 


pini tipi |] nagarass- 
. ka. sela ude 


sen silage ve [ij] 

—“ In the village of Mahiveja, in the direction of the Jababhati (i.e., Jambu-plantation), 
twenty-six nivartanas entrusted to the holy assembly (?) of the Apardjitas; in front of Mount 
Manamukada three nivartanas. Thetown..... . towards the mountain . . . niver- 
tanas.”’ 

Manamukada (Sans. MAnamukuta, “Crown of pride,”) appears to be the old name of 
the Manamoda Hill, in which the cave is. 
No. 26 (pl. 1) is on the left side of the front arch round the window in eight short lines 
of two or three letters each, reading together— 
Abikibhati nivatapini dve Vahata-Vachedukasa esa [jj] 
—"“Two nivartanas (near) the mango plantation—this (is the gift) of Vahata Vache- 





duka 
No. 27 is along the right side of the arch in three lines— 
Seniye ne{vajsakare[su] 
mise piinaduke || 
kisijsa|kiresu seniya pa{do}se[ma] 
—“ With the guild of bambu-workers, monthly, one and three-quarters, and the guild 
of braziers a quarter . on 
No. 28. On the back of the recess to the right of the window, much damaged towards 


the end— 
Game Valihakesn kara- 


pini birasa || Gima-Se- 
—In the village of Valihaka (in the direction) of the Karanja plantation’ two 
nivartanas. In the village Setiraka . . nivartanas,” 
No, 29, To the right of the preceding; many of the letters are doubtful— 
Avarile Vusarikha- 
dake nivatapdni cha- 


pini atha || gama{me]} ko- 
dakesu nivatapini 
. + bara deva. .. 

—In Upper* Vasarikhada, four nivartanas . . . Upper....... nivartanas 
.+.+++++ In the direction of Upper Jipu . . uka, eight nivartanas. In the village of 
Kodaka, twelve nivartanas, a meritorious gift.” * 

1 The kargja is a timber tree, the Pongamia Glabra,—J, B. 

* The translation of dearila or avarila is not certain, The vocable corresponds, however, with Maldrishthri 
avarilla, which, according to Hemachandm, ii. 166, means “ upper" (garment) ; eee aleo PidiyalachAt, «. v. 

* By Dr. G. Bihler. 





¥ 
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No. 30 is on the rough surface of a quadrantal moulding over the door, and many of 
the letters are very uncertain.’ It seems to consist of a number of donations at different 
places, similar to those already given. 

No. 31° (pl. li) is much defaced, but the intent of it is pretty clear— 

.. + « [gajhapatipu[fdnan) bhitdnath dina ka- 
. sacha palcha)gabharh deyadharimarh [jj] 

—‘‘ A five-celled (louse) ... the meritorious gift of the brothers... . sons of the. . . 
a householder.” 

No. 33" (pl. lij— 

Sivasama putesa Sivabhiitino deyadhama podhi [\j] 

—The meritorious gift of a cistern by Sivablitti, son of Sivasama (Sivasarm n).” 

No. 34* (pl. li). Only a fragment at the beginning of the three long lines of which this 
inscription consisted is left, reading- 

Sidhath updsakasa nepama . . 
» +» puta Vimbhuti,........ 
The only other Junnar inscription (Nv. 32) is given below as No. 11 of the next 








IX. Nasik, Karte, anp Junyar Inscrtprions or NAHAPANA AND 


Arranging the inscriptions in chronological order, we take first one over a window in 
the small vihfira cave at Nasik, No. XIV* As Professor Bhandarkar pointed out, the letters 
are of a much older type than those of the other Nasik inscriptions, They belong, in fact, 
to the times of the Inst Mauryas or the earliest Sungas, in the beginning of the second 
century B.C. 

No, 1 (pl. li) Nasik (West, No, 6)— 

Sddavihanakula-Kanhe rajini® Nisikakena 
Samarena? mahimitena lena kirita [a] 
—"When Krishna of the SAtavAhana race was king, the Malimatra Samana resi- 
dent at NAsik made (this) cave,” 

No. 2 Nasik (West, No, 8)— 

This inscription shows nearly pure Maurya characters, and is, if not the oldest of the 
series, certainly not later than that of Raja Krishna— 

Nisikakanarh Dhathbhikagimasa dinath(i] 
—"The gift of Dhambhikagima, of the inhabitants of Nasika.” 


' This ia given as Nos. 23 and 24 of Dr Stevenson's Jo, Lum, JL R. Ag Sec, Vol v, p. 168, | slides’ 
Dr. Bird gives the fifth line of it as No. 7, Histor. ites, pl xlix. se So 
2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 8, p. 44. 
* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No, 24, p, 515 End. And., vol. vi, p. 40, 
* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 23, p, 51. 
* Cave Temples, p. 275. As mentioned elscwhero, these trans lations ‘isik inserictions 
prepared by Profesor G. Riihler, C.1.E a ene Rae ae 
| Kanke réjint is the locative absolute ; sce also Kuda inse, No, 20, and Ind. Ant. vol vio 
? Stamenmpas is not quite certain, as a large flaw runs aslant between the first anil aint rte and has 
given the first a curious shape, As the apace botween the letters is large, a letter may hava taen REET | 
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No. 3 (pl. li) Nasik (West, No. 7}— 
Benacha...ni.e@... ylva Nadisiriyiva cha veikA yakho cha kérital | ] 


—“A rail-pattern ledge and Yaksha were caused to be made by .......... and 
by NadAsiriya"!... .. 

No. 4 (pl. li) Nasik (West, Nos. 9 and 10)— 

(1.) Eiivamacha Arshaloyasa Chalisilanakasa? dohotuya Mahihakusi- 
(2.) *rilya]yaya Bhaqapllikiya riydmachasa Agiyatanakasa Bhadakérike- 
(3.) yasa bhiriyiya Kapananakamituya chetiyagharath povate 

(4) Tiraphumi nithapipitaf || } 

—“ A Chaityagriha has been established on Mount Triragmi (Tiranhu) by Mahahaku- 
siriya BhatapAlika, daughter of the royal minister, Arahalaya Chalisdlanaka, wife of the 
royal minister, Agiyatanaka BhadAkirikaya (and) mother of Kapananaka.” ‘ 

No. 5 (pl. lii) Nasik (West, No. 17), An inscription of Rishabhadatta— 

(L.) Siddham rijiah Keshohoritasya Kshatrapasya Naohapinasya jimitri Dinikaputrepa Ushavaditena tri- 
godatasahosradena nadyi birpisiyish suvarpadinatirthakarena devatibhyah brihmapebhyaé cha shodata- 
grimadena anuvarsha brihmanadatasihasribhojipayicrd * 

(2.) Prabhise punyatirthe brihmanebhyah ashtabhiryapradena Bharukachhe Daapure Govardhane Sorphrage 
cha chatusdlivasedhapratifmyapradens frimatadiga-udapinakareja [bdi-Piridd-Damana-Tipt-Karabeni- 
Dihanuka nivi pugyatarakarena etiairh cha nadindrh ubhate thrarh sabhi-* 

(3.) prapikarena Pishditakivade Govardhane Suvarpamukhe Sorpimge cha Rimatirthe Chorakaparshabyhah 
grima Ninarhgole dvitridatani}iceramilasahosradena (rovardhane Trimamishu parvateshu dharmdtmand 
ilu lena kiiritarh ivhd cha podhiyol|]bhatdmki aliitiya cha gatosmi varshiraturh milayehi rudhoth 
Utamabhadrarh mochayiturh * 

(4.) te cha miilayi pranideneva apayliti Utamabhadrakinish clin kshatriyiinadh earve parigmld kritd tatoami 
gato Poksharini tatra cho mayf abhiseko kpito tlpi gosahasriini datani gimo chaf!] data chiéinens kehetra 
brahmanasa Varahiputrasn Asvibhitisa hathe kinité milena kihipanasshosrchi chatuhi 4000 ya sapituss- 
takanagarasimiiya utaripariya disiya eto mama lene vasa- 

(5.) tina chitudisasa bhikhusaghasa mukhihiro bhavisati{ || ] 


“Success! The son-in-law of the Kshaharita king, Kshatrapa Nahapaina, Dinika’s 
son, charitable Rishabhadatta (Ushavadita),—who has given (as alms) three hundred thousand 
cows—who by a gift of gold established a tirtha on the river Barnds&*—who gave sixteen 
nie to the gods Brilimanas—who aunonlly causes to be fed one hundred thousand 


1 Naddséripé sorromponie to Sanskrit Nendéirthd. Sacnsding tie Welle: bibs tices: ok lydl-fiee Reds 
inscriptions, No. 20; compare also Pujmmari (No. 17) for Pufwmuiyi. 

? Possibly Chalinlayabasn, 

3 The first letter may also bo read, ni; the secoml, which looks like rd, is certainly mutilated. 

* T connect Mahdi gael seed edge igaene else ar depoases se 
inscriptions The last syllables represent ‘eri, §=Bhafapdildei seems to correspo 
The explanation of the other names is very doubtful. 

® Reul nadyim; auerarsvass, 

© Read chatuhédldrasatha ; taddgodapdua ; “LxUbanudituviiia 

¥ Read parshadbiyoh; lepam Thoa of andtiyd stands below the line, amd is a correction which only 
causes confusion, It ought to be either Mhafdrakdfdtiyd or Mapdraka aldtiyd, ie., bkatdrabijiaptyd. There is 
an empty space between mdlaye and ji, but no letters have been lost’ The text, as shown above, gives perfectly 

CK) sar Pn, 

* It would seem that Rishabhadatta gave money to build the flights of steps leading to the hathing-place 
(tfrtha) on the Bargaél. The latter wonl, which corresponds with the Sanskrit Parnisa and the modern Bands, 
is the name of several rivers in Western India, One Bands, which comes from Mount Abd, falls into the gulf of 
Kachh; another Bands is « tributary of the Chambal; a third in Revd is a tributary of the Sin. The former river 
can hardly be moant, as it rarely contains any water excopt during the rina 
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Brahmanas—who has given wives to eight Braliimanas at the holy tirtha of Prabhdsa—who 
has given, at Bharukachha, Dagapura, Govardhana and Sorpdraga,’ quadrangular rest- 
houses—who has made gardens, tanks and drinking fountains—who has established, for the 
sake of spiritual merit, ferries, with boats on the rivers [bé, Pirdid&, Damana, TApi, 
Karabend and DihanukA, and has erected, on both banks of these rivers, rest-houses 
(for travellers) and places for the (gratuitous) distribution of water—who has given, in the 
village of Nanathgola, one thousand as the price of thirty-two cocoanut trees (destined) for 
(the benefit of) the Charaka congregations at Pimditivada, Govardana, Suvarnpamukha, 
and at Ramatirtha near Sorpdraga,’—has caused this cave and these cisterns to be made 
on Mount Trirasmi, in (the district of ) Govardhana, 

And by order of the supreme lord I went in the rainy season to liberate the 
Uttamabhadra chief* who was besieged by the Milayas, and those Milayas fied before 
the roar (of my army) as it were, and they were all made dependants of the Uttamabhadra 
warriors. Afterwards | went to the Pushkaras (Poksharas‘), and I bathed there, and 
gave three thousand cows and a village. 

And a field was given by him, bought for the sum of four thousand (4000) kdrshdpanas 
from the Brihmana Agvibhiti, the son of the wife of the Vardha gotra, which ( field) 
lies to the north-west of the boundaries of the town belonging to my own father. From 
that the community of monks from the four quarters, who live in my cave, will obtain their 
provisions.” * 





' Prabidea ia Somnath Pathan or Pattan in Kathiivid (Sorajh); Bharukechha is Bharich ; Govardhana is, 
at present a village near Nasik; Sorpdraga, alias Sirparaka, is Suplird near Bastn (Vasai) in the Thilpa Collectorate 
(sce Ind. Ant, vol. i, p. $21, and Bhindarkar, Tr, Or. Cong, 1874, p. 328). A Daéapura lay in Rajputiind, north 
of the Chambal (see Malliniitha and Wilson on Meghaddia, va 48). Wilson is, however, wrong in identifying the 
town with Rintambor, which in Sanskrit is known as Hanastambhapura, The expression “ quadrangular rest- 
houses" exactly fits the Dharmaddlds or Serfis built on the native plan, as the roome or sheds for the accommodation 

ched entrance. I do not think that more than one kind of buildings is intended by the whole compound eheatwh- 
idldvasathapratiéraya, lit, “ shelter by the means of quadrangular buildings,” 
1? Tapl is the Taptl, near Surat; Pirida is the Pirdl or Pir river, in the Surat Zilla; Damana is the Daman- 
gang, which joins the sea near the Portuguese colony of Damag (Damiin) ; Déihanukd is probably the creek south of 
Dehanu in the Thind Collectorate. Iba may possibly be the AmbikA river near Jalilpur in the Surat Collectorate. 
The sabhds, or “ rest-houses,” erected on the banks of these rivers, were probably roofed sheds, intended to shelter 
travellers waiting for the boat from the sun and the rain, such as we often find near fords in the present day. 

+ Nafigera is clearly the Sanskiit ndlikera, a cocoanut tree. Cocoanut trees are valuable property, not only on 
account of their fruit, but on account of the palm-wine which is drawn from them ; and if the coin whose name is 
left out after “one thousand” was a small one, the price pail by Rishabhadatta was not too high The object of 
the gift seems to have been to distribute annually the income accruing from the trees to the Charaka congregations 
at the four places mentioned. It is difficult to determine what these Charnka congregations were, Though y | 
, congregation,” is the technical term for an ‘assembly of learned Brihmayas convened for a special purpose,” it 
has also the same meaning a8 charoga, and means “a Brakmanical school studying under one aaalins i Charaka 
hima also two meanings; it is both the proper name of a Vedic school, and a general term for a Brakinaviiea} itetint: 
mee he eration ahah Cae tek ee atthe, 200 Hisar, Jon cit, note 

rite: mathe iacaenallca: } Posteeript mentions must have followed immedintely a: sai net th 
cave had een made. The Miilayns ure, no doubt, the inhabitants of the Malaya bills = Sagan oe, . a 
saine direction the home of the Uttamabhadms must be sought. Uttemabhadrah (aing.) denotes the chief of the 
clan, just as Punchiileh the king of the Panchalih. , Rg, ), ae chief of the 


* Poksheriin ia probably a corruption of Pushkarini, The famous tirtha of 1 . ; 
ure sige sacred oe is probably seis but there are other sacred lakes of the same, Sih Ajmir, where there 
Adnibhati (Professor Bhandirkar's reading) is ste ible, but in She second postscript was bought is doubtful 


* belonging to my own father," compare umanaka in No ML. me With sapitusatabe, 
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No. 6, Karle No, 19 (pl. li). 

The inscription is badly injured and carelessly written. But it can be restored and 
explained, with the help of the Nasik inscription No. 5, where Rishabhadatta enumerates 
and more fully describes his various benefactions in very bad Sanskrit, 

[1.] Sidharh Rano Khohardtesa khatapasa Nahapdnasa jima{mé)ta ra[ri] Dinikapitena Usabhaditena tini- 
[2.] ga{go)satasahasadena yadiyA Banisdy’ suvanara[ti|thukarena [deviina) Bra{brijhmaniina cha solasagi- 
[3.] madena Pibhise pOiiatithe Brihmapina athe[tha) bhirydpa[dena] [a)n[u)visach pitu satasfhasi{ bho} 

[4.] japayita[ta] Valdrakesu lepavdsi[si}na pavajitinarh chitudisasa saghasa 

[5.] yapayatha gimo Karajiko dato sa[va)na [va}savasitano- 


“Suecess! The son-in-law of the KhaharAita king Kshatrapa Nahapina Dinika’s son, 
Usabhadata [Rishabhadatta], who gave three hundred thousand cows, who founded by 
(a gift of) gold a Tirtha on the Bandsd [Parniéa] river, who gave to gods and Brahmanas 
sixteen villages, who gave at the holy Tirtha of Pibhasa [Prabhisa'] wives to eight 
Bribmanas, who annually causes to be fed one hundred thousand Brihmanas for the sake 
of his father, has given for their support the village of Karajika to the community of 
ascetics from the four quarters, living in the cave at Valdraka [‘.e.] to all dwelling there 
during the rainy season.” 


No. 7 (pl. liii), Nasik, No. 6a (West, No. 14)—An inscription of Rishabhadatta— 


(1.) [Sidharth rafo Kehaharijtasa kshatrapasa Nahapinasa jimé- 
(2.) [tu Dintkaputrasa) Sakasa Ushavadatesa netyakesu 


(3) [. ... . . Sorpiira]ge Vechithiie Dihantkanagare Kekipure 

(4.) [.. .. Bharukajehhe Anugimimhi Ujeniya Sikhdya 

(5.) [..... . bhajgafvam]to brihmani bhujate satasdha- 

(6) [rt........ +) brdhmapéina gavih satasa- 

(7.) [has . ... . . bhagava)ti{oh) d[e]v[Ajna brihmaginamnh cha dati 
(BR) [......... .) chetrasudhe panarass Kshohari- 

(9.) [ta...... . .] gavilth) dotasahasradena Usha- 

(10,) [vaditena .... ha. . .) nadiya Banisdya da- 
(Eh we aches ] suvaniititha chefiayate tasa ? 


1, 2. “(Success !] At the duily rites of the Saka’ Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta), the 
son-in-law of [the KshaharA]ta [king] the kshatrapa Nahap4na [and the son of Dinika} 


3........ at[Sorpirajga, Vechimiia, Dahandkinagara,‘ Kekapura. 
Besbereveaneie se Fieve at [Bharukalehha, Anugdmi, Ujjain, 5akha’ 
jo... ++... Worshipful Brihmanas, one hundred thousand dine. 


6.......... to the worshipful Brdhmanas one hundred thousand cows. 





t Valdirakd (nom. pl.) appears to be the ancient nome of K drle. 

? As the restitution of the first two lines can be made with tolerable certainty, it appears that seven to eleven 
aksharas have been lost at the beginning of each line. A comparison of the fragments with Nasik No. 5 permits 
us to restore a few of the names of towns, and shows that the contents of the inscription probably were a4 follows :-— 
L 1, 2, description of the-donor; L 3—5, the annual feeding of one hundred thousand Bralimanas in various towns; 
L 6, ‘gift of one hundred thousand cows; L 7, gift of sixteen villages to guds ol Rrihmanas; | 8,9, 0 date and 
another gift of cows; L 10,11, the establishment of a tirtha on the Hands 

? Considering the great probability of the restoration of the first two lines, it seema to me almost certain that 
Sabie is a complete word, and that Rishabhadatia onlls himself here o Sake 

4 Dihantkanagara is, of course, the modern Dihanu in the Thana Zilla, 

$ A town called Sikha is mentioned in the apocryphal Nomakasiddhdata (Oxford Cat, p. 3394). 
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7... ........ to the worshipful gods and Brdhmanas have been given [sixteen 

e -. 2... on the fifteenth of the bright half of Chaitra the Kshaharff ta] 

9........... Ushavadita (Rishabhadatta), who gave one hundred thousand 
cows. 

MR eee eee eat ata , on the river Bands... .. 

ll... ......... through gold atirtta......... 


No. 8 (pl. liii). Nasik, No. 6a— 
(L) cs ca cee cece e+e» [bhe}gevetifin] bethmagh 


(2)... cece eas ss do sahada 2000 
eects etn misiyath tithe 
Cy eaten Sere a eee he (f) yana ja . 


No. 9 (pl. lii). Nasik, No. 7.'—An inscription of Rishabhadatta, dated in the year 42— 


(1.) Sidharh vase 42 vesikhamise rafio Kshanaritesa kehatrapasa Nahapdinasa jimitarl Dinikapdtrena Usha- 
vaditena sarhghasa chituidisasssa ima lena niyititarh | data chanena akshaya nivi kihipapasahasrd- 

(3.) ni 3000 sathehasa chitudisasa ye imasmis lene vasitdina’ bhavisati chivarika kudagamiile cha ete cho 
kahApap’ prayuta Govadhanavathavisu dregisn kolikanikiye 2000 vadhi padikadata aparakolikaniki- 

(3.) ye 1000 vadhi payunapadikadatal | jete cha kihipayi apadiditava vadhibhoji"[|] eto chivarika snhasrini be 
2000 ve padike sate eto mama lene vasavuthdna bhikhunash visiya ekikasa chivarika birwaka ya sahasra 
prayutarh plyunapadike date ato kusana- 

(4.) mila[|] Kapurihire cha gime Chikhalapailre datini nijigeriina mils sahasrini athd 8000 [|] ota cha sarva 
ativita nigamasabhdya nibadha cha phalakavire charitrato ti [|] bhfiyonena datath vase 41 kitikadudhe 
panarasa puvakavase 45 

(5) panarasa niyutarh devinamh brihmandnarh cha karshipanasahastani sattari 70,000 pathchatrizakasn vanakyité- 
dina suvarnazahasrnah mila [|] 
(5%) phalakaviire charitrato ti [(j]* 


“Success! In the year 42, in the month of Vaidikha, Rishabhadatta (Ushavadita), the 
son-in-law of the Kshaharata king, Kshatrapa Nahapina, (and) son of Dinika, gave this cave 
to the community of monks from the four points of the horizon. Moreover, he gave a perpetual 
endowment (of) three thousand, 3000, kirshdpanas, which will serve the community (of 
monks) from the four points of the horizon, living in this eave, (to defray) the expenditure 
for clothes, and (to pay) the price of kugana.* And these Mirshdpanas have been deposited 
with the mercantile companies dwelling in Govardhana, (viz.) with (one) guild of weavers 
2000 (at an) interest of one hundred kdrshdpanas* with another guild of weavers 1000 
(at an) interest of seventy-five kirshaponas, And these Kdirshdpanas shall not be repaid 
by him who pays the interest. Out of the two thousand, 2000, which (have been investe ) 

} This inscription corresponds with Nox 16 and 18 of Profesor Ehindirkar who took its left and ri | 
portions for two separate documents, because they stand on two different c.,1! eae eft and right hand 

1eAh Bt eee y on two different walls 

2 1. 8 Reod wudhibhdja, 

4 Line 5* gives nothing but ition of the last three 43 PFs a 
connec Prorat rey antares * Nites words of the chiof inseription (1 4), and seems un- 

* Awérya, or Evsapa, as the reading is in 1 3, corresp actly | 
upp Tema naa Vr hi tie 
Thiadhdcar dain bee ee can te sme es teers, 5 teal s mantle oF ae reser 
Bhandarkar | is an ective ras eh | freee 7 / : ‘ clothing, : 
expense for clothea” ae suficient for clothes,” and may be translated by “the price or 

* Regarding pagika see Prof. Bhandarkar, loc. cit p, 331. 
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at (an interest of )- one hundred kdrshdpapas a piece of twelve’ (as) expense for clothes 
(shall be paid) to each of the twenty monks keeping the rasso* in my cave. Out of the 
thousand invested at (an interest of) seventy-five kdrshdpanas the price of kusana (shall 
be paid). And in the village of Chhikhalapadra, (situated) in the district of KApura, 
eight thousand, 8000, have been given as the price for cocoanut-trees. And all this has been 
proclaimed in the guildball and has been written on boards according to custom." Further, 
he has given on the 15th of the bright half of Kirtika, in the year 414 .......-0558) 

No. 10 (pl. lii). Nasik, Nos. 8 and 9 (West, 164 and 20)—Two identical inscriptions 
of Dakshamitra, Rishabhadatta’s wife— 

(1.) Sidharh rafio Kshahsritesa kehatrapasa Nahapénasa dihi- 
(2.) ta Dintkaputrasa Ushavaditesa kuduthbiniya Dakhamitdya 
(3,) deyadharhmarh ovarako [ | ] 

—“* Success! An inner cell, the meritorious gift of Dakshamitra, wife of Dinika's 
son Rishabhadatta, and daughter of the king the Kshahardta kshatrapa Nahapiua.” 

No. 11. Junnar, No. 32° (pl. liv)— 

This inscription is* in the fourth excavation on the eastern side of MAnmodi Hill. It is 
in three lines about 4 feet long. The first few letters in each line are considerably decayed 
and faint. It reads— Pee | 

[AJmftynsa Vachhasagotasa Ayamasa 
(de}yadbama cha [pot] dhi matapo cha pufiathaya vase 46 kato 

—“The meritorious gift of a mandapa and cistern by Ayama of the Vatsa-gotra, 
prime minister to the king, the great Satrap, the Lord Nahapina, made for merit, in 
the year 46." 

: No. 12 (pl. liii). Nasik, No. 10 (West, No. 15)—Dated in the year 9 of the Abhira king, 
SV ATaseni— 

(1.) Sidharth rijiah . . riputrasyo Sivadattabhiraputrasya 

(2.) Abhirasy[e}évarosenasya’ saveteare navame (9) 

(3.) [gi]mhapakhe chothe 4 divas[e] trayodaé{e] 13 [e}- 

(4) [ta]ya puvaya SakAgnivarmmanah dubitra and pakea- 

(5.) [sya] Rebhilasya bhiryayd ganipakasya Visvavarmasya 

(6.)  giidakdnikdyd® upaisikdya Vishnudatay’ sarvasatvahi- 

1 Barasaka(ris), which corresponds to Sanskrit dwidagakam, must mean here “a pieco or sum of twelve.” 
What the twelve coins were is not said; but they cannot be Adrehdpagas, as the whole interest amounted to 
one hundred kirshipanas only, and each of the twenty monks could only get fiva. The correctness of this 
interpretation of ‘rasa is proved by the parallel passages of the Kanheri inscriptions quoted by Prof. 
Bhandarkar, No. 39 has chiveriba ddtera solasba, and No. 44, datava ehivartba sodasnka, “a piece of sixteen,” 
is to be given (as) the expense for robes, while the other inscriptions say that a ldrasala is to be given. 

? “Keeping the eam,” ie. residing there during the miny season, a4 is prescribed for Hrhmanical and 
Tauddha ascetics, 

1 Nigamasabhdya, “in the guildhall," may also be translated ‘in the assembly of the traders.” IT take atra in 
phalakentre, ‘on boards,” in the sense of “number or multitude." For another explanation, sce Bhandarkar, loc. cit. 
The ti which follows after charitrate corresponds to Sanskrit iti, and indicates that the chief inscription is finished. 

4 [am unable to make out the exact meaning of the secoml postecript. It contains anutler date, “ the year 
45," and appears to record a large donation of 70,000 ddraidpanas made to gods and Bralimanaa. 

4 Vide ante, p. 98. 6 Cuce-Temple Inscripliona, No. 25, p. OT. 

? L. % The first syllable after abhiracya is doubtlessly dev, hence it becomes necessary to write cbbiragyesrira- 
senasiat, Lévarasena is a not uneommon name for a warrior or king. The beginning of the stroke for the ¢ is visible. 

L. 6. The reading gééakdnibdpd makes no sense, Professor Bhindarkar's emendation—téritrivaa yard pt— 
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(7.) tasukhirtha Triradmiparvata vihirav(iijstavyasyn. chitudidal ya) 

(8) bhikbusaghasya gilinabheshajirtham akshayanivi pmyuktd . va. na. .! 
(9.) vy(t}pa Sugatagatisn érenishn yata[b) Kularikaéreny® haste k{t]rsbipene 
(10,) sahusra[rh] 1000 deuyatrikadrenyf{ih] sahasrini dve (2000... . . sre}- 
(11.) nyfi[ih] datini pancha 500 tilapishakadrenyil[m] dat... . . 
(12.) ete cha k[a}rshipand [chatiJlopa..oha...... 
(13.)... . sya milan... . sarva[th] mkehati Vishn[udatd].. . . 


—"Success! On the thirteenth, 13th, day of the fourth, 4th, fortnight of the ninth 
[9th] year of the Abhira king [évarasena, son of the Abhira Sivadatta, (and) born 
of the queen of the . . . ra family ;—on the above [mentioned day] the lay-worshipper 
VishnudattA, daughter of the Saka Agnivarman, wife of the Gandpaka* Rebhila (and) 
niece of the Gandpaka Viévavarman, placed for the good and happiness of all creatures, 
(and especially) to provide medicine for the sick of the community of monks residing in the 
monastery on Mount Trirasmi, a perpetual endowment with the Bauddha (?) companies 
dwelling in |Govardhans], viz.,’ in the hands of the guild of the Kularikas‘ one thousand, 
1000, kirshdpanas, with the guild of the Deuyatrikas(?) two hundred . . with the guild 
of the . . . . five hundred, 500, with the guild of the oil-millers . . . hundred. And these 
kdrshipapas .........+.+.+..+.+. Vishn{udattd] protects all............" 

No. 18 (pl. lit), Nasik, No, 11a (West, 25a). An inscription of Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni ‘— 

(1) Sidhoth ® senfiye vejayatiye vijayakhadhdvird Govadhanas Bendkotaké Svimi Gotamiputo Sirisndakani 

(2) Anapayati Govadhane amacha Vinhupilitazh gime Aperakakbadiya ya khetath ajakdlakiyath Usabba- 
datena’ bhitarh nivatane 

(3) satini be 200 eta ambhakheta nivatanasatichni be 200 imesa pavnjitina Tokirasini® vitardma etasa chosa 
Kkhetasa parihim 

(4) vitariima apavesarh anomasath alopakhidaka arathasavinayika ? savajatapdriharika cha etahi na parihirehi 
pariharthi 

1 1. 8 Read gilina’. The break at the end of the line may possibly be filled in the followin, 
pif ES 3 MEE aie , ~ ae. 
taken as an equivalent of colonel or brigadier-ge a Eine? getenne 0  Eatbabiong, eal mang be 

3 Yatah, literally “ out of which" perpetual endowment. 

‘ Possibly kularika may contain a corruption of kuldla, potter.” 

faerie haclenlpimrer 

oc — wa the text in use of the anuseéra and the long vowels, which are not regularly “ks 

§ Perhaps Tebdrasind ; I can find no explanati his, | : gear 2 OG. . 
however, agave write Teraribina, and Se map OPT Ridlgra tree co: pigs 
exactly correspond with the Mahirishtra-Prikrit Terasitdyam (Sana Trairaémilindm i), | 
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(5) eta chasa kheta parihiire cha nibadho! lihi aviyepa Anatath? amachena Sivagutena chheto mahasdmiyehi 
uparak hito 
(6) dat& patiké savachhare 14 vasa pa[khe] 2 divase 1 Tipasena kata [ |j ] 


“Success! From Bendkataka in the Govardhana (district), the victorious camp of 
the army that is protected by Indra (Vijayanta),’ the lord, the illustrious Satakarpi, the 
son of the queen of the Gautama race, issues (these) orders to VishnupAlita (Vinhupéilita), 
the minister in (charge of) Govardhana: ‘ We give that field of ours, (measuring) two 
hundred, 200, Nivartanas, (and situated) in the village of Aparakaklhadi (Western-Kak- ~ 
hadi), which hitherto Rishabhadatta (Usabhadata) has enjoyed, (viz.) two hundred, 200, 
Nivartanas, to those Tekirasi (Terasika? living on the Tirassi or Trirasmi hill) ascetics. 
Moreover, we grant immunity (from interference and taxation) for this field; (viz.) it shall 
not be entered (by royal officers), nor be meddled with (by them) .... . . . and possess 
immunities of all kinds, Moreover, with respect to this field and with respect to this im- 
munity, a charter has been drawn up, which has been approved of by the minister, Sivagupta 
(Sivaguta), who received (owr) verbal orders (to that effect), and which is preserved by the 
great lords.‘ A document,’ prepared by TApasa on the first day of the second fortnight of 
the rainy season of the year 14, has been given (to the donees).'” 


No. 14 (pl. liii). Nasik, No. 118 (West, 25). An inscription published by Syamaka, 
official at Govardhana, by order of Satakarni Gautamiputra and his mother, Queen Balaéri 
Gautami. 

This grant is written immediately in continuation of the preceding, and the form of 
it is very peculiar, as Syimaka has apparently given the words of the order (Il. 7 ffg.) exactly 
as he received them from the donors. It is supplementary to No. 11, as it makes over a 
second field to the donees of the former grant, because the field in Aparakakhadi was no 
longer cultivated and the village had been deserted by its inhabitants. 


(6) Siddham Govadhane amachasa Samakasa * deyo rijanito 


i 

1 T admit that it is possible to take nitadho LiAi as a corruption of ntbaddhdi liwh, and that the explanation 
of litt by alekii may be objected to, Still I think the masculines, chdafo and wparcblito, require us to read 
nibandho, which also occurs below, |. 13. 

1 Read dyata, The translation of aryena dyata by Sans muthijadjaapta’, may be justified from Hema- 
chandra, Deéttosha, I. 10, who explains amam by whtam, “spoken.” Tho mublijad, “verbal onlers,” of the 
king are frequently quoted in land granta. (CAavo, the meaning of which is clear from the varia lectio, maf, 
“approved of," in the next inscription, corresponds to Sanskrit feldata, which may have that meaning (aco J’rt, 
W., & ¥., kstam ; and Childers, Pali Dict,, « v., Kham), 

* The beginning of this inscription closely corresponds with that of many Valabhil grants and other documents 
of the same class, which are dated from a “ victorious camp” (rijayarkundhdedra) where the king stopped during 
his progress. In this case had pitched at Bendikataka—literlly “the town, royal residence, or 
village on the Bend river "—which belonged to the district of Govardhana or Govadhandhdra, as inscription 
No. 18 has it Perhaps the Bend intended may be the Benagaigd in the Central Provinces; but as the name is 
a common one for rivers, it may be one nearer to Nasik. The army is called rejayeti, which I take to stand for 
eyayandi, and to be derived from Vijayanta,a name of Indra YT ossibly the word may, however, be connected 
with the name of the famous town, Vaijayapt! (Prakrit Vejayantt), tho Byrantion of the Greeks, which was 
situsted in the Koikag, and doubtless formed part of the Andhm dominions. If that were the case, the adjective 
might be translated by “ recruited at or lying in garrison at VaijayantL” 

4 The great lords, mahdaimyd (maldenimifds), must be tho officials in charge of the records 

5 Papitd (parpikd), which I translate by “document,” is of course the copper plate orcloth which the donees 
received. As the old grants were written both on copper and on cloth, I prefer a general word, 

* Read sdimakasa in accordance with simake in the next line, and the etymology, éydmaba. 
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(7) rafo Gotamiputasa Sitakaniza malddeviya cha jivasutdya rijamituya vachanena Govadhane Sdmako &roga 
vatavo tato eva ! 

(8) vatavo etha amhehi pavate Tiranhumhi amhadhamadane lene pativasatdna pavajitina bhikhina gime 
Kakhadisu puva khetarh data ta cha khege ? 

(9) va* karhsate so cha gimo na vasati eva sati yarh dni otha nagumsime rijakarh khetary amasatakarh tato 
etesa pavajitina bhikhitna Teranhukénam dada(ma) 

(10) khotasa nivatapnsatam 100* tasa cha khefasn parthira vitarima opivess anomasa alonakhidaka arathasa- 
vinayika savajitapdrihdrika 

(11) etehi na parthirehi pariheretha eta chasa kheta parthira cha etha nibadha Intha aviyena dinatapatihi- 
makhira® Lotdya mata lekhe eavachhare 24 

(12) [ea}sina pakhe 4 divase pachame 5 Pujitinad katé nibadho nibadho suivachhare® 24 gimhina pakhe 
2 divase 10 [||] 

“Success! A gift which proceeds from the king (made over) by SyAmaka (Simaka), the 
minister in (charge of) Govardhana.” ‘By order of the King Satakarni, the son of the 
queen of the Gautama race, of the Great Queen, the queen-mother whose gon is living, 
—SyAmaka in (charge of) Govardhana shall be asked about his health,* and be after- 
wards addressed as follows :—We have formerly * given a field in the village of Kakhadi 
to the ascetics (and) mendicants who live here on the mount Triragmi (Tiranhu) in the 
cave that is our meritorious gift; and that field is not (now) tilled, and that village is no 
(fonger) inhabited. As it is so, therefore we give to those ascetics (and) mendicanta who 
live on Triragmi (Tiranhu) one hundred, 100, nivartanas of a royal field which (is) here 
within the boundaries of the town,” and belongs to us. Moreover, we grant for that field 
Immunity (from interference and taxation, viz.): it shall not be entered nor meddled 
with (by royal officers) . . . . and be endowed with immunities of all kinds, It has been 
exempted by these exemptions. And with respect to this field, and with respect to, this 
exemption, a charter has been drawn up" (which has been) approved of by Lota, the chief 
lady-in-waiting™ (to the Queen-Mother), who received oral instructions (regarding this 


eee 

1 The three last letters of the lino are slightly damaged, especially the ¢ ; but the reading is not doubtful, 

* The last letter of the line is misshaped : fam must be read for ge. : 

* This letter is not quite distinct: it most closely resembles ra, but the sense requires ma; possibly the cross 
line is due toa vein-or flaw in the rock, 

4 The stroke after a } the sign for hundred, gives 101, which does nol agree with the word preceding : 
possibly it only indicates that ¢ has been left out before ¢asa. 

: Vikraminkacharita, ix. 7, and passim, 


® Read pafihirarakhiya, corresponding to Sana, p 
® Read sanwaciAare, 

7 T take depo ns the subject of the sentence, for deyam, and rijjanito, Le,, rdjapimto, for the present participle 
of the root af = iri or niryd ; imo is a common form in Mahdrishtra-Prakrit, 

" Literally, “shall be addressed (the question if he has) freedom from disease.” This formula is prescribed in 
the law-books as a polite form of address to Sfdras (c.g, Apastamba, I. 4, 14,29) Syimaka probably belonged 
to that caste. The form is equivalent to the modem official superscription, Sii/dmat sdthe, “after complimenta” 

* J.e, in the year 14, as above, 

M Possibly Nisika is meant 

1 Like Professor R. G. Bhiindirkar, but with hesitation, I take mitadhd for the icip sive: 
meaning “charter” or diaana, The DJedtkosha, vii. 28, gives leso for “ written,” and there leg eh ees 
root fra or fis, moaning to write or compose, = 

2 The appearance of a "chief lady-in-waiting” in « grant is unusual, though females | 
some Valabht grants (Je. Ant,, vol. vii, p. 76). Tho field here granted ise to the ¢ i a oh 
ove Dus snarachions shout the deed to her waiting women, who got the grant drawn ay eee 
the royal office, and the king's name was inserted to . ify his approy. ee ena : 
immunities which none but the sovereign could grant, see Pproval of ‘his mother's act, and to secure he 
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grant), and it has been done in writing by Pujiti’ on the fifth, Sth, day of the 4th 
fortnight of the rainy season’ of the year 24. The charter was drawn up on the 10th 
day of the 2nd fortnight of the hot season of the year 24,’" 
No. 15 (pl. liv). Nasik, No. 12 (West, No. 3). An inscription dated in the 2nd year 

of Pulumiyi— 

Sidhash rafio Vasithiputass SAmisiri-Pulu- 

mAisa sathvachhare 2 hemarhtd (mam) pakhe 4 divase 8 

etiya puvaya [éu|turhbikepa Dhanamena ina 

Kiritarh sha [mdfd]pituhi saha . . . 

.» ins 


** Success | the 8th day of the 4th fortnight of winter, in the 2nd year of the king, 
the lord, the illustrious Pulumai, the son of the queen of the Vasishtha race! On the 
above-(mentioned a8) the husbandman Paapams, together with his (mother) and father, 
and together with . . . . made . 


No. 16 (pl. liv), Nasik, No. 13 Lives No. 27)— 
Sidharth rafio Visathiputasa Siri-Pujumayisa savachhare chhathe 6 gimapakhe pachame 5 divase 1". po. hi. ti. & 


“Success! On the Ist day of the fifth, 5, fortnight of the hot season, in the sixth, 6, year 
of the king, the illustrious Puluméyi, tle son of the queen of the Vasishtha race... .” 


No. 17. Karle inscription,’ No. 20 (pl. liv), from the great Chaitya Cave at Karlé, on 
the front of the sill of the great arched window, to the left of the main door, dated in the 
7th year of Pulumdyi :-— 


Rafio Vasithiputasa Samisiri[-Px/umayiea") savachhare eatame 7 gimhapakhe pachame 5 

divase pathame | [|] etdya puvdya Okhalakiydnarh Mahdrathjan* Kosikiputasa Mitadovasa putena 
[malhirathinaé Vasithiputena Somadevena gimo dato Valurakisarhghosa* [|] Valdrakalonana® eakarukorosa deya- 
meyo [[] 


“On the 1st day, 1, of the fifth, 5, fortnight of the hot season, in the seventh, 7, year 
of the king, the lord, the illustrious Pulumayi, the son of the queen of the Vasishtha 
race. On the above (day) the Mahdrathi’ of the Okhalakiyas,” Somadeva—born of the 


1 Pujiti is the stonemason or engriver who incised or did the grant in writing. 

* Several months later than the following date, This is due to the delay in transmitting the orders to 
Syimaka, and getting them engraved. 

3 The letters after this are half effaced and uncertain excepting Ar. 

* This has also been translated by Pandit Bhagwinlal Indriji, Inscriptions from the Care Temples, p. 34. 

5 There seems to be no doubt about this restoration, as the ¢ and #7 are still perceptible. 

© The tit of this word is not quite distinct, and might perhaps bo road fay, 

T Perhaps we should read Valdrakwsanylaea ; the d is quite distinct in the repetition of tho name. 

* Read Valdrakalendnam Sakarukarosa is, doubtless, a misspelling of sabtrakdrass, f2, aniabdrolird yo. 

* I leave Mahdrathi untranslated, because I take it to be a tithe. The word is, probably, closely connected 
with the old Sanskrit maidrafha, “a great warrior,” and stands to it in the same relation as awrépie to surdpe ; 
but when a person dating his grant by the regnal year of an Andlim king is called tho MehdrufA/ of a certain 
tribe or people, as in this case, it is evident that the worl Ims a technical meaning, and characterises the person 
indicated as a feudatory or official of the Andhms. The meaning of tho term is probably allied to that of 
Moahébhaja or Mahdwtinanta. At all events, M. Garrez's conjecture (Jowr, Aaiut., ser. vi, tom. xx, p. 203), that 
it is equivalent to ‘a Maritha,” is shown by this inscription to be untenable, 

The termination, -iya, ie., -fya, frequently means “living in,” and it might be expected that Okhalaka was 
the name of o country. It may be notel that, according to the Ashilidumamalouli, there was a district called 
Ukhada (sce Pet, Dict., a. v.), and possibly Okhaljaka may be the same. 
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wife of the VAsishtha race (and) son of the Mahfrathi Mitadeva (Mitradeva), born of 
the wife of the Kaudika race—gave a village to the community (of monks) at Valtraka.' 
This gift (has been made) in order to keep the caves at Valdraka in repair.” 
18. Nasik, No, 14? (pl. lii)— 
(1.) Siddharh rafio Visithiputasa? Siri-Pujuméyisa* sarnvachhare ekunavise 19 gimhiina pakhe bitiye 2 divase 
terase 15 rijarafio Gotam/putasa ? Himavata-Meru- ; 
(2.) Madarapavatasamasirasa Asika-Asaka-Mujaka-Suratha-Kukuriparathta *Anupa-Vidabha-Akaravatirijass ® 
Vijhachhavata-Parivata-Sayha Kanhagiri-Macha-Siritana ™-Malaya-Mahida— 


(3.) Setagiri “Chakorapavatapatisa savarijalokamarhdalapatigahftasfisanasa divasakarakaravibodhitakamalavi- 
malasadisavadanasa tisarmudatoyapttavihanaza patipunachadama irika- 


(4.) piyndasannsa varavarapavikamachdruvikamasa bhujagapatibhogapinavatavipuladighasuda[ra}bhujasa abha- 
yodakaddnakilinanibhayakarasa avipanaméitusustsdkasa suvibhatativagadesakilasa 

(5.) porajananivisesasamasnkhadukhasa Khatiyadapominamadanasa Saka-Yavana-Palhavanisidanasa dhamo- 
pajitakaraviniyogakarasa kitiparidhe pi satujane apiinahisdruchisa dijivarakutubavivadha-” 

(6.) nasa Khokharitavathsaniravasesakamsa Siitavihanakulayasapatithipanakarasa eavamarhdalibhividitacha- 
[ra}nasa vinivatitachiituvapasakarssa anekasamarivajitasatusaghasa sparijitavijayapatikasatujanadupa- 
dhasasaniya- 

(7.) puravarasa kulapurisaparaparigatavipularijasadasa dgamina nilnyasa sapuriséina asayasa sirtya adhithdinasa 
upachirina pabhavasa ekakusnea ™ ekadhanudharssa ekabamhanasa Rima- 

(8) Kesavajuna-Bhimasenatulapardkamasa chhayaghanusavasamijakirakasa ™ Nabhaga - Nahusa - Janamejaya- 
Snkam-Yayiti-Ramibarlsasamatejasa aparimitam akhayam achitam abhuta !? Pavana-Garuja-Sidha-Yakha- 
Rakhasa-Vijidhara-BhOta-Gadhava-Chirana 

(9.) Chade-Divikara-Nakhata-Gahavichinasamarasirasi jitaripusaghasa nagavarakhadhd ™ paganatalam abhivigi- 
dhasa kulavipulasirikarasa Siri-Sitakanisa mituya mahideviyn Gotamiya Balasirtya™ sachayachanadina- 
khamihisinirataya tapadamani- 


1 Valdraka is evidently the name of the monastic establishment at Karle j it occurs also in the inscription of 
Usabhadata, on the other side of the door from this. 

= West's No, 26, first 10} lines; Jrans Or. Cong., 1874, pp. 306 segg, 

3 Seo my remarks in Cunningham's Bharhw Stipa, p. 128, 

* Professor Bhindarkar reada Pudumdyiea, and in other words assigns to Z the value of dia, e.g. in mughaka, 
I]. The correctness of-my reading is no longer doubtful; see Dr, Burgess’ Table, plate vy. 

* Kukura, tw Kukkura, is not Kiu-shelo of Hiwen Theang, o8 Professor Bhindirkar supposes, as the latter 
meer corresponds to Gujjam, The Trtdedasesha gives Kukkum as a synonym for Daddrha, a Yidava tribe, 

* Akardvati—see Pandit Bhagwanlal in Ind. Ant., vol. viii, p. 260, 

’ For Vimjhachhavata, and is a correct translation of the Sanskrit Vindhyarkehovat—iie., Vindbya and 
Rikshavat—the latter is the Uxentos of the ancients, a part of the Vindhya range near the Narmadi Pariviate 
may be read Parichdta, but I prefer the first as equivalent to Paripatra, which I take to be the correct form for 
Pariyitra, the north-western Vindhyas. Siritana cannot stand for Sristana, but may be the equivalent of 
Sriparvata, 

* Setagiri cannot be Sreshtagiri, but possibly Svetagiri, a hill on the Coromandel coast ( Neckenste 
Coll, vol. i, p 88). 

* I take the compound difirara" to stand for dedi chdvardé cha, while Professor Bhindirkar makes it 
dvijavara’. 

" Professor Bhilpdirkar correctly emends this as ekakwsaloec, 

pageant etwctacrmd jet kanya lnkancahu ghanin wlaavin samdjsad cha barayeste bkonciydck tore . 

“4 T translate these words by aparimitem akshapam achint pam adbhutarh, and take them as adverbs modifying 
jita’ in L 9. They may also be taken with vichipa®, which need not be altered as Professor Bhindarkar proposes ; 
itis the regalar representative of vichtrps, past part pass. of wicker, Yuddhasa sichar simply means “te fiche 
a battle” (Pel. Dict, av. char+wi), The passage seems to mean that Wind, Sun, Moon, and other celestial 
beings, assisted the king in a great battle. : oA 

8 1 translate this by sagavaraskendidit and take the ablative as ablativus comparationis, which oceasionall 
appears in Sanskrit with the positive instead of the comparative, The phrase seems to mean “ of en who, rate 
his majestic greatness and fame, is loftier than the highest mountain.” 5 ho 
™ Balaért is the real name of the queen. 


~ oT 
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(10) yamopavisatapariya rijarisivadhdsadam akhilam anuvidhiyamfndya karita deyadhama [kelisa }po[ vata sik har- 
asadise Tiranhupavatasikhare vimi[na]varanivisesamahidhika! lena eta cha lena mahddevi mahirija- 
miitd mahirijapfi}tamaht daditi nikayasa bhaddvaniyfna bhikhusaghasa 


(11.) etasa cha lepasa chitaninimita mahideviys syakdya sevakimo piyakimo cha ya[th ... . dakhind] pathisaro 
pitupatiyo dhamasctusa daditi gimarh Tiraphupavatasa apardakhipapase pisichipadakath sava- 
jitabhoganirathi [ || }* 


“Suceess! On the thirteenth (13) day of the second (2) fortnight of the hot season 
in the nineteenth (19) year of the illustrious Puluméyi, the son of the queen of the 
Vasishtha family! The great queen Balaéri, of the Gautama family, who takes delight 
in truthfulness, liberality, forgiveness, and abstention from injuring creatures, who is intent 
on practising austerities, self-control, self-imposed restraint and fasta, who regulates her 
(behaviour) entirely in accordance with the (meaning of her) title, ‘the consort of a 
royal sage,’ who is the mother of the king of kings, the illustrious Sitakani, (surnamed) 
Gotamiputa (i.e., the son of the queen of the Gautama race), of him whose firmness re- 
sembled (that of) Mount Himavat, Mount Meru, and the Mandara mountain—of (him who 

was) the king of Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, Surdshtra, Kukura, Apardnta, Anipa, Vidarbha, 
Akara, Avanti—of him who was the lord of the mountains Vindhya, Rikshavat, Paripdtra, 
Sahya, Krishnagiri, Macha, Siritana, Malaya, Mahendra, Setagiri and Chakora—of him whose 
orders were obeyed by the multitude of all kings—of him whose face was similar to and pure 
like a lotus that has opened itself at the rays of the sun—of him whose army drank the 
water of three oceans—of him whose appearance was agreeable and radiant like the orb of 
the full moon—of him whose gait was beautiful (und majestic) os the gait of an excellent 
elephant—of him whose arms were long, broad, round, and fat like the folds of the king of 
serpents—of him whose fearless hand was (always) moist with (/ibations of ) water (poured out) 
in giving promises of safety—of him who never disobeyed his mother—of him who properly 
distinguished the places and times (it) for (the attainment) of the three objects (of human) 
life (dharma, artha, and kaéma}—of him who fully shared the joys and sufferings of the 
citizens (of his realm)—of him who humbled the pride and arrogance of the Kshatriyas—of 
him who destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas—of him who properly expended the 
taxes which he levied in accordance with the sacred law—of him who took no pleasure in 
destroying the life even of offending enemies—of him who made the families of twice-born 
and low-caste people prosper—of him who entirely destroyed the Khakhar&ta (Kshaharita) 
race—of him who restored the fame of the SitavAhana race—of him whose feet were 
saluted (with prostrations) by all provinces—of him who prevented the mixing of the four 
castes (varna)—of him who conquered his enemies in many battlese—of him whose banner 
of victory was never vanquished, and whose excellent capital was difficult to assail for his 
foes—of him who bore many royal titles descended to him from a (long) line of ancestors— 





1 Keldsapavata® is a pretty certain restoration, as the letter ¢, the top of la, the greater part of sa and pa are 
visible. MfahidAtka stands for 8, Maharvhiba, Pali Matidviska, Ido not think it has the technical Duddhistic 
ing here, 

2 In line 11 chitand stands, with the usual omission of the anusviira, for chinfana’, and apparently means 
“the taking care of" or “keeping in repair.” The word used for it in the next inscription is pasisamtharaga. 
Half the ¢a of natd is visible and the reading certain. The donor is of course Pulumiyi, Before paphwero we may 
safely supply dakhigd, For the other lost letters, probably four, I venture to suggest Pufumdgi, though with some 
doubt, I take pitwpatiyo for pitripatnyoh, The third letter of Pisdchipadakam is doubtful; if my reading is 
correct, the name corresponds to Pisichipadrake, “the site of the ehe-goblin.” I take savqjitabhoganiraghi as a 
sentence by itself, and translate it by the Sanskrit sarvo;itebhoganirasanam, Strictly the equivalent of muraghi 
would be nirastij, which, however, is not found in the dictionaries, 
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of him who was an abode of traditional lore—of him who was the protector of good men— 
of him who was the dwelling-place of Fortune—of him who was the source of all politeness 
—of him who alone was clever—of him who alone (deserved the name of) an archer—of him 
who alone (deserved the name of) a hero—of him who alone (was worthy the name of) a 
Brihmana—of him whose prowess was equal to that of R&ima, Kegava, Arjuna, and 
Bhimasena—of him who on festive days caused to be made much merrymaking and many 
joyous assemblies—of him whose lustre was equal to (that of) Nabhaga, Nahusha, J anamejaya, 
Sagara, Yayiti, and Ambarisha—of him who in wondrous, unthinkable, imperishable, and 
immeasurable wise conquered a crowd of foes (standing) in the foremost ranks in a battle 
fought by Pavana, Garuda, the Siddhas, the Yakshas, Rakshasas, the VidyAdharas, the 
Bhiitas, the Gandharvas, the Moon, the Sun, the Constellations, and the Planete—of him 
who dives deeper into the sky than the shoulder of the most excellent mountain—who 
made the prosperity of his race great—caused to be prepared as a meritorious gift, on the 
top of Mount Tiranhu (Triragmi), that resembles a peak of [Mount Kaildsa], a cave, 
equal in perfection to a most excellent palace. And the great queen, mother and grand- 
mother of a great king,’ gives that cave to the community of the Bhaddvantyas? .. . 
. .. @ fraternity of monks. And in order to allow this cave to be (duly) taken care of, 
(Aer) grandson ... . the lord of the [Dakhind ]patha (Dekhan), who is desirous to serve 
and (to do what is) agreeable to the venerable great queen, gives the village of PisAchi- 
padaka, (situated) south-west of Mount Tiranhu (Triragmi), (intending it) as a bridge of 
merit for his futher (and his father’s) wife. The abandonment of all enjoyments accruing 
(to us out of this village has been decreed),” 
The pedigree of the family in this inscription stands thus :— 
+ married to Baladr! of the Gautama gota 
Gautamfputma Sitakarpi married + of the Visishtha gotra 
Visishthtputra Pujomiyi, 
No, 19, Nasik, No, 15—An inscription of Pulumayi dated sathvat 22. 


This inscription is a postseript to the last (Nasik 14, pl. lii), and informs us that 
the village assigued by Puluméyi in his 19th year for the repairs of the Queen's Cave was 
exchanged, three years later, for what reason is not stated, for another one. 

The document is highty interesting, both on philological and palographical grounds, 
It contains s number of rare Dedi words, and is written in characters which show traces of 
a current hand, differing from the usual stiff “ cave-alphabet.” But these characteristics, og 
well as its slightly mutilated state, the small size of the letters, and the slovenliness of the 
stonemason'’s work, make ita translation a task of great difficulty, in spite of the assistance 
which the three analogous edicts, Nasik Nos. 11a and 112 (p. 104) and Karle No, 19 (p. 101), 
as well as the Degtkosha, afford. 

(11%) Siddharh havanarevimi Visithtputo Siri-Pujumavi Anapayati Govadhane amacha, 
(12.) Sivakhadila ya ambepa? sava 19 gi pa 2 diva 13 Dhanakata sxmaneni ya etho pote 4 Tira[phumhi] a 


* From this Professor Bhipdirkar argues that Gautamiputra Sitakarpi was alive oy es A 
but this is a mistake, The inscription is dated in the reign of Pulumdyi, and the Sitka esc Lied + Gaida 
Balaést indicate her special claim to veneration, whether both her son and grandson or only one ter ating 

* The Bhadréyantyas, a branch of the Mahisthaviras, fad Ant.. vol. ix, p, 300, . 

* Read amhehi; the beginning of the curve of the ¢ is still visible, | " Read pavate, 
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. » Ba dhavileetisa’ Jenasn patisatharane akhaya[nivifhetu etha Govadhanihire dakhipamage gimo 
Sadasani? bhikhuhi deyileyavaceht? nikdyena Bhadfyaniyena patikhaya dat& etasa dinagimassa Suda- 
ganiina parivatake etha Govadhanihire puvamalge] 

(13*,) gimo Samalipada dadima otata’ aka alrakana® odena dhamasetusa lepaca patisatharane akhayaniviheta* 
gima Simalipada ta[ . . bhiJkhuhi lepa[vasehi nikaly[e]na Bhadiyanayahi? patikhaya uyapaya etasa cha 

(14.) “vitarfima apéilasa® anomasa alogakhdidaka arathasavinavika savajitapirihirika cha etehi na pariharehi 
peritharihi eta cha gima Samalapada parihire pa” ieee .. mi gimasa cha Sudasanina 
vinibakfrehi anata"? mahisenapatini Medhunana.... nichhato patiki vileakehi 

(13'.) (hothi chhaté daté hi na)" sava 22 gi pa diva Z x . kanena kati Govadhanavathavana phesakaye 
V[i}thupdlana simivananinata ™ nama bhagatasa" patipatapasa jinavarasa budhasa [ || ] 





“Success! The new Nara," the lord, the illustrious PulumAyi (Pulumavi), born of the 
queen of the Visishtha race, addresses (these) orders to Sivaskandila, the minister in 
(charge of) Govardhana;" ‘On the 13th day of the 2d fortnight of the hot season in 
the year 19, we gave the village of Sudarsana,” (which is situated) here in the southern sub- 
division of the district of Govardhana, as a perpetual endowment for the repairs of the cave 
(which is) a “bridge of merit” forthe .......... (and has been excavated) here in the 
mount Triragmi, to be administered” by the monks of Dhanakataka,” the ascetics living 
in the Queen's Cave, of the school of the Bhadriyaniyas. In exchange for this gift-village, 
we have (now) given the village of SAlmalipadra,” (which is situated) here in the eastern 
subdivision of the district of Govardhana, ‘This same village of SAlmalipadra, (which 1s) 
to be a perpetual endowment for the repairs of the cave (that is) “a bridge of merit,” has 


1 Real dhamasefusaa. 2 Read Sudasrni, 5 Probably leydiniisehi is to be read. 
* Porhaps efa cha is to be read . § Read airakenct, 
® Read “hefu. T Read Bhaddyantyeht, 


® A comparison of Noa 13 and 14 above shows that line 14 is to be read after the first half of line 13, and that 
the second half of line 13 concludes the inscription. 


® Read apdiresa, 1 Read cha, 1 Probably lapha to be read, as in No, 252, 
19 Read digata. 4 The words in parentheses are uncertain, 
M Read admieachand®, Read bhagarafam ; “patdpasa, 


4¢ As Nara isa name of Arjuna, and Inscription No. 26 shows that the Andhms compared themselves to the 
heroes of the Mohdihdrata, I think it probable that naranara, “the new Nara or Arjuna,” is one of Pujumiyi's 
birudas, In later times various kings assumed the some title, For other possible explanations see Bhindirkar, 
Tr. Or. Cong., 1874, p. 318. 

Y The whole portion of the inscription down to dayd, 1. 14, which has been enclosed by hyphens, is introduced 
by the untranslated ya, yat, “that,” which followa dagpayati, “ issues (these) orders.” 

1 Sudasani, the nama of the village given in the year 19, stands, as is often the case with village-names of 
the cave inscriptions, in the plural It corresponds to Sanskrit Sudareana, “the lovely or fair one,” and must 
be another name for Pisichipadra, which is mentimed in No. 16. The term maga, “subdivision,” means 
literally “path * (médrga), and has probably the same technical meaning os its aynonym potlala, which, in the 
Mrs Sat oe epee ec ammo a reel ge ane econ ie, 0 tilokd or 





_ Pufikhaya, “to be administered,” may either be the neuter of the part fut pasa of ela, “to govern,” with 
the prefix prafi (compare pratiahaya, “a watchman”) or the gen. dat. of prafikeld, “the looking after." In 
the former case it would stand for pepitieyam, in the latter for pafikidya, The neglect of the vowel-marks and of 
the anusvdra, which is so common in these inscriptions, makes it difficult to come to a definite conclusion regarl- 

® As dhanalajasamaneAi stands before the lacuna, and Mhikiahi a long way from it after the lacuna, it is 
not certain that the two instrumentala belong together. If my way of construing be correct, it may be inferred that 
the inmates of the Queen's Cave came originally from a monastery in the Andhra capital. Regarding Dhanakataka, 
mi camel bt exch Aer mag a 

“1 Samalipada corresponds to Sanskrit Silmalipadra and means “ the site of the cotton tree.” 
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been made over by the warm-hearted Mahdsiraka' to be administered by the mendicants 
of the school of the Bhadrayantyas, living in the cave. And for this village of SAlmali- 
padra we grant the immunity (/rom taxation and intérference suitable) for a bhikhuhala,? 
(viz.,) it is not to be entered nor meddled with (by royal officers). ....... and to be 
endowed with immunities of all kinds. We exempt it with these exemptions,” And with 
respect to this village of Salmalipadra and to (this) exemption, a charter has been drawn 
up, which has been approved of by the commander-in-chief Medhuna (!) . .. who 
received orders from the . . . . . of the village of Sudargana, (And) a document‘. . . 
-+++.... Which was executed by .... on the 7th day of the . . fortnight of the hot 
season of the year 22 was given (to the donees).’ Vinhupilana® (has been) appointed by 
the order of the lord to the charge of the inhabitants of Govardhana. Adoration to the 
divine Buddha, the best of Jinas, who has attained the glory of Arhatship.” * 


No. 20. Karle, No. 21 (pl. liv)— 


This inscription is badly mutilated, and what remains is half obliterated. If, neverthe- 
less, I have attempted to translate the fragments, and believe that the readings and my 
rendering are tolerably certain, the circumstance which encour: ges me is that this docu- 
ment is very similar to the three Nasik inseriptions, No. 14, No, 11a, and 118, which also 
contain land grants made in favour of Bauddha mendicants, This resemblance permits us, 
also, to confidently assign our inscription to one of the two Andhra kings who caused the 
three Nasik edicts to be incised, i.e., either to Gautamtputra Sétakarni or to Vasishthiputra 
Pulumdayi. 





ae oe [andipayati} mfméfle] amacha po. ga.. masu etha Jonasa yolurakasn 

Vithaving . 

[2.] Earle ‘bhikhuna nikiyass mahfsagh(i}yina yapanaya etha mimilahire utaramagalge] gima{me] 

[3] bhikhubale dadama {| } etesa gtmafme) karajake{st} bhikhuhaladeya papa [) ] etasn cha wx 

[4.] gimasa karajakina bhikhuhalaparihire vitarkma a[pa]vesa........ . .. parihdrika cha[ |] etehi no 
_ parihiirehi parihariha *[ |] ete chasa gam[e] karajake[su] 

[5.] bhikhuhalaperihire[cha] etha nibadbo[lebi) aviyons fnata........,..... to vijaynthasitire § 


dato the raid patiki sava | [41] 
[6] va pa 4 divs 1 sivakhadagutenn kata [|] 


* Afahanirak(ejna, “ the Mahaatraka,” must refer to Pulumayi, Hemachandra, Desikosha, i. 16, gives airo in the 
sense of “an official,” eg, “the lord of a village.” Here it may either be a special title; or airaka, which 
corresponds to the Pili ayinaka, and Sana dryata (Bhindirkar, loc, at,, p. 318) may mean simply “the venerable 
one.” Orlena is the instr. of oda, which appears as a varia lectio for olla, Sanskrit drdra, “ warm-hearted, 
affectionate,” in Hiila's Gdthdkosha (see Weber, Hilla, index » v.) and in the Uriya od | 

~ Regarding bhikhukala, see the remarks on Karle Inscription No. 19, 

* Partharthi, “we exempt,” I am inclined to take as a corruption of parAari amg, first ; : 

In Karle No. 19 we have parshariha in its ater. si a as 

* The name of the commander-in-chiof is, of course, corrupt. I am unable 
translate the doubtful words between pafihi and dad. I' think the former term refers ; in 

pet ora imental : again to the k The 
general sense of the phrase following payid, “a document,” is, I think, certain from No. lla and ace he 19, 


* If pats, which corresponds to Pali pate (Sanskcit ppt, might mean dors. Pali Dict | _ 
wl so eio tories " that sense would be more suitable (on Childers, 2 Dict., 8. ¥., suspects) 


0a ease * Read wifayakhadhdwire datdihi 
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“TKing] . ..... . addresses [these]commandsto........ the 
minister in Reva ] Mamala - + +. We have given for the support of the mendicant 
friars of the school of the Mahdsaghiyas [Mahdsarhghikas |’ who live here in the 
Valuraka [Valdraka] cave, a bhikiwhala® here in the village of Karajaka’* [which is 
situated] in the northern division of the Abfra [Zilla of] MAmAla.* To them the gift of a 
bhikhuhala in the village of Karajaka has been granted. And we grant for this village of 
Karajaka the exemption [ from taxes and interference suitable] for a bhikhuhala [viz., that] 
it shall not be entered [by royal officers]. ............... .» and be endowed with 
immunities [of all inds|. By [granting] these immunities we exempt it [ from interference 
by the revenue officers|. With respect to this village of Karajaka and with respect to this 
exemption a deed has here been drawn up by ..... - who received verbal orders [to thet 
effect] . Pe eae and a written grant has been given by the king in his 
victorious camp ou the first day of the fourth fortnight of the rainy senson in the year 1 [4 7] 
[which has been] prepared by Sivakhadaguta [Sivaskandhagupta}.” 


No, 21. Karlé, No. 22 (pl. liv)—An inscription dated in the 24th year of Pulumdyi.* 

(1.) Siddha rago Vasithiputasa Siri-Pojimdvisa savachhare chatuvise 24 hematina pakhe tatiye 3 divase bi- 

(2) tiye 2 uplisakasa Harapharanasa Setapharpaputtasya Sovasakasya Abulimivithavasya ima deyadhama 
matin 

(3.) navagabha mahfsaghiyana parigahe saghe chitudise dina matapituna pOji® savasatina hitasughastlataya [ | ] 
ekatise’ sa- 

(4) vachhare nithito saheta cha me puna Budharakhitena Mitarakhii® updsikiya Budharakhitasa miitu ® deya- 
dhama patho ano [ ||] 

—" Success! On the second (2d) day of the third (3d) fortnight of winter, in the twenty- 
fourth (24th) year of the king, the illustrious Pulimavi, the son of the queen of the 
Vasishtha race, this meritorious gift, a hall, has been given to the adherents of the 
Mahdsanghika (school), the community (of monks) living in the four quarters (of the world), 
by the lay worshipper Harapharana, son of Setapharsen, a Sovasaka," living in 





X.Qne-of the most ancient divisions of the Beuddhas (conk: Mekdsenen v4 Ind, Ant, vol ix, pp 300, 
301; Vaasilief, Bouddisme, p. 225). 

* Literally, “a mendicant-plough ;” the precise technical meaning of this term is unknown to me, but os the 
village is also allowed the immunities (pariidra) usually granted for dharmadina land, it would seem that the 
royal share of the produce was made over to the Bauddha mendicanta 

® This is probably identical with the Karajika whicn, according to No. 13, Rishabhadatta, the son-in-law of 
Nahapdna, gave to the cofumunity at Valiraka If this be so, we have in this grant one of the effects of the 
destruction of the Kshaharita dynasty, of which Gautam{putra boasts in Nasik No. 16. 

* The term dédra, as we know from the Valabhi grants, corresponds exactly to the modern “‘ Zilld or Col- 
lectorata” The name Mdmiila is evidently the ancient form of the modern Mdva/ (Maul); the change of medial 
ma to vais common in Maritht Miivaf being still the name of the tract along the Sahyidri or Ghai} range, fully 
corresponds with the position of the ancient Mimdla. Woe have thus another proof that the lapse of two thousand 
years has not changed much in the geographical names of Weatern India and its territorial divisions. 

* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 36, 37. The spelling, grammar, and execution of this inscription are 
execrable ; bat it is epigraphically interesting. Notice, «g., the form of i in ima, which recurs on the coins of the 


Slatrap févarndatta and in the Gupta and other Inter inscriptions © Read pifjdya. 
T Ekatie: is not quite certain,.as the ti has been damaged or badly engraved. 
* Probably we should read Méturathitda, ie. Métrirakshedyah. © Read mdtdya. 


1° As remarked in Care-Temple Inscriptions, these two names are foreign and probably Persian, the former 
corresponding with the Greeco-Persian "Oepigess or “OAsgiden; and the latter with Zracige; My friend Professor 
Nuhicko informs me that the termination -pharaya probably contains the N. Persian frene, “lord,” and that Sera 
may be a corruption of 0 Persian isbeta, N. Persian «hid, The name of the town Abuldmd is also foreign. 
" Sovaseka is probably the Sanskrit Soworrstaka, “belonging to the Suvarsha or Kasyaplya school,” a 
branch of the Sarvistivadins (Vassiliel, Bonddieme, p. 231; Jad, Ant. vol ix, p. 2), 
F 
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Abuldmé, in honour of his parents and for the welfare and happiness of all living creatures. 
In the thirty-first year (of the same king) was completed a second passage (?), the meritorious 
gift of Matarakhi[t]A, a lay worshipper, the mother of Budharakhita, (and) associated with 
me and with Budharakhita.”! 


No. 22. Nasik, No. 16 (pl. lv)—An inscription dated in Sriyajiia Sitakarni’s seventh 
(1.) Sidhah rafio Gotamiputasa Simi-Sirjyafia-Sitakanisa savachhare sitame 7 hematina pakhe tatiye 3 
(2.) divase pathame Kosikasa mahisendpatiza Ehavagopasa bharijiya mahisenipatiniya Visnya lena 
(3.) bopakiyatisujaminasa payavesitasa mine? bahukéni variaini ukute payavasine nito chitudi- 

(4.) sasa bhikhusaghasa Aviso dato tif |)] 

—" Success! On the first day of the third (Srd) fortnight of winter in the seventh (7th) 
year of the king, the lord Sriyajiia Satakarni, born of the queen of the Gautama race, 
madsendpatint Vasu, the wife of the commander-in-chief, Bhavagopa of the Kauéika 
family, completed (this) cave after*,. 2... 2.2.00... had been destroyed for many 
years, and gave (it as) a dwelling to the community of asceties from the four quarters,” 


A. Nasik Ixscriprioxs or Parvare Ispivipvats (PLATE Ly), 
1, Nasik, No. 17 (West, No. 1}— 


(1.) Sidharth Sakasa Dimachikasa lekhakass Vudhikesa 
(2.) Vishnudgtaputasa Dadapuravithavasa lena po- 


(3.) dhiyo cha do 2 ato ekit podhi yA spara{dha]* sa me mité- — 


(4.) [pi}taro udisa [ \\ ] 

—"Success! (The gift) of Vudhika, the writer of the Saka Damachika,' and son 
of Vishnudatté, an inhabitant of Dasapura—a cave and two, 2, cisterns; of these one 
cistern which (lies) to the west (is) for the benefit of my parents.” 

2. Nasik, No. 18 (West, No. 2)— 

(1.) Sidharth Sakada Damachikasa 

(2) leghakasa Vudhikasa podhi { |] 
—"Suecess! A cistern, (the gift) of Vudhika, the writer of the Saka Damachika." 
3. Nasik, No. 19 (West, No. 4}— 


(1.) Sidhaih Otarihass Daritimitiyakasa Yonakasa Dhethmadevaputasa Iignidatasa dharhmitmand 
(2) ima lenarh pavate Tirarhnhumhi khinitam abbashtarazh cha lepasa chetiyagharo porhdhi 





Bhagwanlal, though I am not satisfied with it 
ie a Possibly we should read tigfamdpasa payavasitasamine 
* The words “ bopketyati—mdne” have been left untranslated, as the are to m unintelligi | Uiute—T 
take to stand for wtkyite, and the construction to be that of aloe. absolute. aya spi»: , 
* L 3. The did in eparadAd is half obliterated. Possibly aparato ought to be read. Read sd me, de, 
cutly, and to arts ne tty about the meaning of the word Démechibas, it ie aloo possible se ake f 
Bde tases rae tine that it describes Vadhika as a member of some particular clan of Sdn. Compare also 
Hhandirkar, loc. cit, p 344. Regarding Dadapura, see note to No. 13. | 
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—*“Suceess! The righteous Yavana Indragnidatta, son of Dharmadeva, a native of 
the northern country (and) inhabitant of Daritamitri,' cansed this cave to be excavated on 
Mount Trirasmi (Tiranhu), and inside the cave a Chaityagriha and (three) cisterns, for the 
sake of his parents. This cave, caused to be made for the worship of all Buddhas, has been 
made over to the community of monks from the four points of the horizon (by dim), together 
with his son Dharmarakshita (Dharhmarakhita).” 


4. Nasik, No. 20 (West, No, 12)— 
(L.) Velidataputasa nekamasa Rimanakasa 
(2.) Chhakalepakiyasa lensth deyadharhmarh chitadi- 
(3.) sasa bhikhusashghasa niyititanh [| ] data cha- 
(4.) nena akhaya nivi kihipana sata 100 
(5.) saghnsa hathe eto vasavuthasa pavaitasa chivari- 
(6.) kath ditavash barnsakarh [ 

—*The merchant Ramanaka, a Chhaikalepakiya,? the son of Velidata, made over 
to the community of monks from the four points of the horizon a cave as a meritorious aift. 
Moreover, he gave a perpetual endowment (of ) one hundred, 100, kirshipanas into the 
hand of the community. Out of that a piece of twelve shall be given to an ascetic keeping 
the vasso (to defray) the expenditure for a garment.” 


5. Nasik, No. 21 (West, No. 13)— - | 
Sidharh Sivamitalekhakaputasa 
Himarhnakasa lenarh deyadharhmazhf {j ] 
—“Suecess! A cave, the meritoriouS gift of Rimanaka, son of the writer Sivamitra.” 


6. Nasik, No, 22 (West, No. 21)— 


(L.) Chetika? updsakiyass Mitgfddsass sapariviraza lena deyadhama [ | ] etasa lenasa Dodhiguta 
(2.) upasakasa putena Dhamanadindé data kheta apariliya Kanhahiniyal |] eto khetito chivarika pavatta- 
(3.) sa [|] 


—"“ A cave, the meritorious gift of Magtdisa, who belongs to the lay-worshi ppers of the 
Chaitikas, and of his family. Dharmanandin, the son of the lay-worshipper Bodhi gupta, 
has given a field in Western Kanhahini for this cave. Out of (the income from) that field 
the expenditure for a garment for an ascetic (is to be defrayedd).” 


7. Nasik, No, 23 (West, No, 22)— 
Disakasa Muguidsasa sapariviirasa lena deyadhama [ {j } 
—* A cave, the meritorious gift of the fisherman Mugudaasa, and of his family.” 


1 For the explanation of the geographical terms ece ante p. 38, and Professor Bhindirkar's note, Tr. Or. 
Congr., p. 345, It may, however, be observed that the Sanskrit name of the town is not necessarily Dattamitri. 
The Prakrit form Dahtimitiyakasa rather points to “Dintimitrl, (the town) by which, or of him whose foes 
are subdued or restrained,” 

* * ChAdkelepakiya stands for Chihtigatepakiya, just as nekemasn for negamasa, The former word may mean. 
aa Professor Bhandirkar thinks, “an inhabitant of Chhigalepaka,” 

* The Chetubas, in Sanskrit Choitikes, are a subdivision of the Mahasathghika school. Mugudisa gppa- 
rently attended the bidna of some monk of the school, or, to use a modern phrase, “ sat under a Chailika.” Com.” 
pare Vassilief, Bancddisme, p 228. | 
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8. Nasik, No. 24 (West, No. 24}— 
(1.) Sidhath Viragshapatio nyegamasa ! lena 
(2.) deyadhama [ | ] kufurhbiniya chasa Nathdasariya ovarako [ | ] duhutu- 
(3.) yo chasa Purisadative ovaraka | | | eva lena chatugabhath 
(4.) niyuta bhikhusazhghasa chitudisasa niyaichitath [ [)] 

—" Success! A cave, the meritorious gift of the merchant Viragrihapati; and one 
cell, (the gift) of his wife Nandaéri; and (three) cells, (the gift) of his daughter Purusha- 
datta. Thus a cave containing four cells has been dedicated and made over to the com- 
munity of monks from the four points of the horizon.” 

9. Nasik, No. 25, pl. lv (West, No. 57}— 


(1.) Deyadharmmoyarh updiai- 
(2.) kiiyi Mammiiyi layanarh [ || ] 


— The meritorious gift of the lay-worshipper Mamma,’ a cave.” 


XI. Asanta Ixscrrprions. 
No. 1 (pl. lvi), The letters of this inseription* closely resemble the Maurya alphabet, 
and are not of later age than the first half of the second century B.c- 
Vasithiputasa Kata- 
idino gharamukha 
diinart 
—"‘A facade, the gift of Katahadi, the son of the wife of the Visishtha family.” — 
No. 2. This is partially defaced, and poss 
reads it— 


ibly very corrupt (pl. lvi). Pandit Bhagwanlil 





Thinako deyadhamath 
sauvayarako saupdilsathe) 
With the additions in italics he translates it— 
“The meritorious gift of a dwelling with cells (apaverake), and a hall (upafraya), 
by the merchant Ghanimadada.” * 


CoamMak Coprerriate Grant. 


The following grant of the Vakitaka King, Pravarasena II., was discovered about 1868 in 
a ploughed field at Chammak, some seven or eight miles south of lichpur, A transcri pt of it 
was prepared by Pandit BhagwinlAl Indraji, and published in India in 1879." It is incised on 
1 The group in the beginning of myegamasa mart is really gue, but intended to be read as above. Fe for ¢ is caused 
hy the ne pronunciation oa eas which, at present too, often suunds as if it were preceded by the 
aeMivoOw in chase is purely pleonastic (gee No. 2, note), Niydchitan be : . ace aed 
“or a misspelling. ; ‘* Leer 
SI This inseription is not earlier than the end of the fifth or the sixth century an, and its harneters bel nr to 
the northern or central group of alphabeta The form of the na shows that it has nothing to lo with the bie sata 
group. | | =. 
3 Afiemmd probably is a corruption of Mahimi, just 18 Mammafa ie of Mahimabhatta, 
4 Cave-Temple Jnacriplions, p, 67. 
* This name is utterly corrupt 
© Notes on the Buuddha Hock-Temples of Ajanta, p. 54, seq. The plates were obtained Maj 
Seezepanski and forwarded by him to the Inte Dr. J. Wilson of Bombay brat ne et 
ye me DaiL y him late Dr, J. Wilson of Bombay, by whom they were lent to the late 
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seven plates measuring 3°6 inches by 7°5, and on an average about an eighth of an inch thick 
each. They are hung on a ring about 33 inches outside diameter, formed of copper rod 4 inch 
thick, the ends of which overlap and have been hammered together, but not welded, On this 
is hung a seal 2°8 inches diameter and about 1s thick, slightly convex in front from the ham- 
mering-in of a small ring or “ eye” by.which to run it upon he larger ring. The first and 
last plates are inscribed on the inner sides only, The execution of the inscription is good, 
though the engraver has left out a few syllables, and it has been fairly well preserved. The 
alphabet resembles that of the Seoni grant,’ and of the Ajanta inscription (No. 3) of the 
same dynasty. The little sunk square at the top of the letters,’ so characteristic of the Vakataka 
and Chhatisgadh alphabets, is a marked feature of the [lichpur grant. To judge from the 
style of the letters, the document belongs to the first half of the fifth century a.p. 

The language is not very grammatical Sanskrit. Half a dozen bad grammatical mistakes 
occur in the middle of it, and towards the end, in the list of names, the use of the case endings 
is scant and irregular. ‘The spelling is sometimes faulty, e.g. in sakliptopakliptah (IVa, 3), 
and the Sandhi rules receive little attention. The omissions and mistakes, however, can be 
nearly all corrected by the help of the Seoni plates, which were engraved only a few months 
earlier, and copied from the same model. Down to Ila, 1. 4, the text of both grants is 
almost literally the same. 

In translating the Seoni grant, Prinsep’s Pandits have unfortunately done their task in 
a very slovenly manner, and press of work seems to have prevented the illustrious epigraphist 
from checking them. This circumstance, as well as the fact that very unsatisfactory attempts 
have been made to harmonise the information respecting the Vikitakas furnished by the 
Ajanta inscription in Cave XVI. with the statements of the two grants, induce me to present 
a short summary of the historical facts known about these Vakitakas. 

VAkAtaka—a word which unfortunately does not admit of an etymological explanation 
—is both the name of a country and of the RAjpit tribe governing it. In the latter sense it 
is used in the frequently recurring phrase of the two grants, “the great kine of the Vaka- 
takas” (uvikdtakindm mahdrdja), in the epithet “the ornament or chief of the Vakitakas” 
given to Pravarasena I. on the seal of the two grants, and in the expression “ the banner of 
the VAkitaka race” (vdkdtakavamséaketu)—Ajantd inscr. |, 3. It denotes a place in the 
compound Pavarajja-Vakdtaka, the name of a village to the north of Brahmaptira, men- 
tioned in the Seoni grant. The position of the kingdom of the Vakatakas is fixed partly 
by the sites where the two grants have been found and partly by geographical names 
mentioned in the inscriptions. The Ilichpur grant was found seven or eight miles south 
of Ilichpur in the northern corner of the Berars. It is quite clear that the modern village of 
Chammak is the representative of the ancient Charminka, conveyed by the Sdsana “to 
one thousand Brdlmanas of various schools and families.” For, according to the strict laws of 
the ancient Prikrits, Charminka would become Chammanka, to which the present name 
comes very near. The identification of the village of Charmauka permits us to infer that the 
llichpur district corresponds with the province (rdshtra) of Bhojakata, and that the river 
Madhu, on which Charminka lay, is one of the tributaries of the Pairnd. In the case of the 
second grant which was found at Seoni, half-way between Nagpur and Jabalpur, I am not in 
a position to identify, on the maps at my disposal, any of the villages named. But the 





1 Jour, Aa Soe. Beng., vol. v, p. 729, a7. 
* This seems to have been cut out with a small chisel, and the copper raised from it in very many cases lies 
over part of the upright stroke of the letter, rendering it very difficult to obtain a satisfactory facsimile.—J. B, 
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document contains an allusion to the BendgangA (Waingaiga on the maps), which, flowing 
southwards, falls into the Paingatgi. It is found in the word which Prinsep's Pandits have 
read Erndkdryyaratdge,’ and have failed to explain. The facsimile gives very plainly 
Bernikirpparabhige, “in the portion called Bernikdrppara.” It is possible that the reading 
is correct, but as bhdga is not often used for a territorial division, I should prefer to change 
it to bhoga, which like bhuktt may denote an Indmi district or a Zilla, and in the Koshas 
is given as an equivalent of rdjya. Kdrppara, which is evidently a Taddhita formation 
derived from karpara, “a skull,” ‘‘ Udumbara tree,” &e., can have various meanings. Per- 
haps the whole compound might be literally translated, “in the district on the Berna where 
the Udumbara trees grow.” But, however this may be, the word Bernd occurs, and can refer 
only to the Beniganga, Under these circumstances, General Cunningham's proposal? to fix 
the boundaries of the kingdom of the VAkdtakas, approximately between the Mahadeva 
hills on the north, the Godavari on the south, the Ajanta hills on the west, and the sources 
of the Mahnadi on the east, may be accepted, The llichpur grant gives the name of the 
capital as Pravarapura, evidently so called in honour of one of the two Pravarasenas. 
General Cunningham" feels certain that the modern Bhandak must have been the ancient 
capital of the VAkAtakas, and seems inclined to derive the former name from the latter. 
If Bhindak is correctly spelt with an initial Bh, it cannot have any etymological connection 
with VakAtaka, But, in case it could be shown that Bandak is the correct form, or that 
Bhandak had another, more ancient name, the identification might perhaps stand. 
According to the two land grants, the pedigree of the VakAtaka kings is as follows :— 
l. Pravarasena L 
Gaiteasteaass married to a daughter of the great king, Bhavaniga Bhiradiva, 

2, Kudragena L 

3 Prithivishena 

4. Rudrasena IT, married to Pra bhivatigupta, daughter of the great k, of kings Devagupta 

5. Pravarasena IL 

The whole dynasty belonged to the Vishnuvriddha gotra. According to Baudhdyana’s 
Gotrapravaranirnaya, * the Vishnuvriddhas are a subdivision of the Bharadvajas, and a 
Brahmanical family. It does not, however, necessarily follow that the VakAtakas were 
Brihmanas. For, according to the Srauta-Sittras and the compilations on gotras, it was the 
practice of royal families to be affiliated to the Vedic gotra of their domestic chaplain. 

As regards the history of the individual princes, we learn regarding Pravarasena I. 
that he offered a good many Srauta sacrifices, The fact that Asvamedhas or horse-sacrifices 
were among their number, and the title samrdj, “ universal king,” which } 
conclusively that he was independent and did not owe allegiance to a paramount power. 
His reign. was probably a long one, as he survived his son. If I am right in assigning the 
two land grants, on epigraphic evidence, to the middle of the fifth century a.p., Pravarasena! 
must have ascended the throne about 300 A.D.; for, as Pravarasena If. is the fifth 
descendant of the first king, and twenty-five to twenty-six years is the duckie RET Indian 
generation, the interval between the two Pravarasenns is 125 to 130 years, nus 

Pravarasena’s son, Gautamiputra, died, as already stated, before his father: for the 


1 Seonf grant, pl. ilia, L 1-2, Es aa 
ii. = . : a ny weal fatty il 1 : : 
* Archalogical Keports, vol. ix, p. 124, * Weber, Cut, Berl. ph Mie = 


he assumes, shows 
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fact that he receives no title of any kind, and that he is only incidentally mentioned in the 
paragraph referring to his son, shows that he did not actually rule. The name given to him 
is not his real proper name, but a metroiymic, which designates him as the child of a wife 
of Pravarasena [., who belonged to the Gautama gotra, General Cunningham has published ' 
my remarks on the use of metronymics by the ancient princes of India, and has given his 
adhesion to my explanation, which is based on the observation of the practice still prevailing 
among the Rajpits. Gautamiputra, it appears, made a great marriage, and obtained the 
daughter of the Bhiradiva king, Bhavandga, for his wife. The epithets applied to the 
Bh4rasiva clan give a punning explanation of the name, which is derived from their 
having carried Siva's emblem as a load (Lhdra) on their shoulders, and show that their seat 
lay to the north of the VakAtakas, on the Ganges (Bhagirathi). Possibly the Bhirasivas 
are the same as the Bhar Rijpits, 

Regarding Rudrasena I. nothing is stated except that he was an ardent devotee of the 
Lord Mahdbhairava, or, in other words, a Saiva who worshipped Siva in his form as 
Bhairava, This reticence, and the circumstance that the preceding and following reigns 
were long ones, make it probable that he sat on the throne for a short time only. His reign 
probably fell between 340-350 a.p. 

About Rudrasena’s son, Prithivishena, who also was a worshipper of Siva (atyanta- 
méiihesvara), the grants say that “ his treasures, means of government, and line increased 
during a hundred years, and that he had sons and grandsons.” The correct explanation of 
this phrase seems to be that he ruled for a long time, and saw his sons and grandsons grow 
up. The expression “a hundred years" need not, of course, be taken literally, His reign 
probably lasted up to the end of the fourth century, or from about 350-400. 

Prithivishena’s son, Rudrasena II, seems to have forsaken the creed of his fore- 
fathers, and to have chosen Vishnu as his ishtadevatd; for the grants say that “he obtained 
great prosperity through the favour of divine Chakrapfni.” He was married to Prabha- 
vatigupta, the daughter of the great king of kings, Devagupta, The title given to 
Devagupta shows that he must have been a greater man than the VakAtaka king. It is, 
unfortunately, hopeless to speculate at present on the question where his dominions lay. I 
would only warn against the assumption that every ancient king whose name ends in gupta 
must necessarily be a member of the so-called Gupta dynasty which ruled in the third and 
fourth centuries over a great part of Central and Western India. Rudrasena IL probably 
reigned for a few years only, and his end may be placed about 410-415 ap. 

His son, Pravarasena II., again returned to the Saiva creed, as he receives the epithet 
paramaméahesvara, and is said to have been a prince worthy of the Kritayuga, “ through the 
favour of Sambhu.” Both the grants are dated in his eighteenth year, the Seoni one in the 
month of Phalguna (February-March), and the Iichpur grant in Jyeshtha (May—June). In 
the former the Sendpati is Bappadévs,* and in the latter, Khatravarman. It seems to 
me improbable that Pravarasena, in the course of a few months, had two different com- 
manders-in-chief; and I think the term sendpati rather denotes here the commander of the 
troops in the district in which the village granted lay, and should be rendered by “ military 
governor.” As Charminka (Chammak) was situated in the province of Bhojakata and 
Brabmaptra in Karanjaviratata, two different persons would naturally be employed. 


' See Barahul, p. 129, 
* So the lithograph ; the transcript gives, erroneously, Vdpyadera, and the translation, Bappadeva, 
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Transcript. 
Plate I. 
[1.] Ori avasti Provarapurdd agnishtomiptoryyimokthyashodasyatirattm.- 
[2.] vijapeynbrihaspatisavasidyaskrachaturasyamedhayijinah 
[3.] Vishnuvyiddhasagotrasys samri{jo] Vakajakinish mahirija-Sri-Pravarasenasya ' 
[4.] simoh sfinoh atyantasvimimahibhairavabhaktasya ansal rhea |bhirasannivedi-* 
[5.] tadivalifgodvahanadivasuparitushtasamutpiditarajaval th }4a- 





Plate I.—Fira Side, 
(6.] nim parikramdhigatabbagiratthyamalajalamdanidhna{rddha Jbhishiktanin dad. 
[7.] évamedhivabbrithasnitiniim bharasivanish mahinija-<!-Bhavandgadaw. 
[8.] hitrasya Gaoutamiputrasya potrasya Viikitakindsh mahérije-éri-Rudrase- 
[9.] nasya sfinor atyatna[nta}mihedvarasya satyhrjjavakdruyyedauryyavikramana- 
[10.] yavinayamihitmyadhi[dht}matval Hvajhal paéjtrigatabhaktitvadharmmavijayitva- 


Plate I.—sSecond Side, 


(11.] manonairmmélrmma]lyidiguyais samupetasya varshadatam abhivarddhaminakoia- 
(12.] dapdasidhanasantdnaputtrapauttrinah Yudhishthiravpitner[tter] Vvikdtakil- 
(13.] néith mahiiraja-del-Prithivi[vi]shenasya stinor bbhagavatad chakrapineh prasi- 
[14.] doparjjitaérisamudayasya Vakitakindrh mabdraja-Sri-Rudrasena- 

[15.] efmor mmabirijddbirija-Sri-Devaguptasutiyath Prabhivs- 





Plate IIT.—First Side, 


[16.] tiguptiyim utpannasya sambhoh prasidadhpitikirttayugasya 

[17.] Vikiijakandm paramomihedvaramahfrija-Sri-Pravarasenasya vachana[t] 
(18.] Bhojakatardjye Madhunaditate Charmmaikanamagrimah rijaminikabhimi- 
[19.] sahasrair ashtibhih 8000 éatrughnarijaputra-Kondarijavijfia[jfia)ptyl ninigo. 
[20.] tracharanebhyo brihmanebhyah sohasriya datiah 


Pilate ITT.— Second Side. 


(21.] yatosmateantakalh jsarvvidhyakshAdhiyoganiyuktd Ajfiisaficha(ficha jrikulaputradhikpita 
[22.] bhatichchhiféchhA)traécha vidrutapirvvayAjfiayAjfidpayitavyA viditam astu vo yathe-* 
(23.] hismikam manodharmmiyurbbalavijayaiivaryyavivpiddhaye ihimutra hita- 

[24] rttham dtminograhiys vaijai[jayijke dharmmasthine apirvvadatya udakapirvva- 

(25.] matispishtah athdsyochitith pOrvvarijinumatimh chiiturvvaidyagrimama- 

(26.] ryyidanvi[mvi]torimas tad yathd akaradiy! abhatachhchhi[chchha)trapravesya(h] 


Plate IV.—Firat Side, 


(27.] apirachparngobalibardda{h] apushpakshirasandoha[h] avard- 

(28) sanavarmmdtgira[h] alavanaklinnakrenibanakoh sarvvaveshtipari-4 

[29,] hdraparithrifribrijab eanidhis sopanidhih sakli[klri]ptopakli[kri]ptab 

(30,] Sichandrédityakiltyah putrapautraltri}nogamakah bhuja[fija}tarh na ke- 

(31.] nachid vyfghitarh[tah) karttavyas earvvakriy@bhis sa{rhJrakshitavyah para[ri}vanidhayi- 
[32.] tav[vy]sé cha yas chi{4che]yarh{darh} é4sanam aganayamiino svalpa{pa}m api (pa)ribidhé- 





‘ In line 3 the second and third aksharas aro battered and the third illegible: with the lithograph of the 
Seon! plate I read Fishgweriddha ; Prinsep's transcript has Fishowrwdra. 

* Inline 4 the plate reads apparently asabhdra’, but the reading given is confirmed by the varia lecfio of 
the Seoni lithograph, amenequmivedita’, 

? Tn line 23, in “patreeryd” the pad has first been made mew and then corrected as far as practicable. 

* L. 28. The Seont lithograph has alivanatlinvelrenidhonatah, which is aa corrupt as alavena’. 
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Plate IV.—Second Side. 


[33]. akuryyat kirayitd vi tasya brihmangair vveditasya sadapdanigraharh kuryya-— 
(34.] mah asmirhd cha dharmmivarakarane atitdinckardjadatnaltta)safichintana- 
[35,] paripilanarh kyitapunpyinukirttanaparihfirirttharh na kirttayimah 

(36.] Sipe bo chittra dlokau yaar eee svodattim parudattarh 


Plate V.—First Side, 


[38.] rharati dushkritarh shashtith varshasahasrini[ni] svargge modati bhi- 
[39.] midah dchchhetié chinumantd cha tiny eva narake vased itid[ti] ddsann- 


(44.] rajfiah bhamichchhedarh kurvvatah asteyam iti pri[pra)tigrihinsd chitra 

[45.] varaniyuttifktaJh Sityayanah Gandryyah Viteya-Deviryyah Bhiradvaja- 

(46.] Kumiraéarmmiryya{h] Piiradaryya-guhadarmmi Kiiléyapa-Deviryyah Mahedvari-- 
[47.] Mitriryyah Kaupdipya-Rudriryya(h] Somiryya[h) Haridarmmiryyaryya(h}? 


Plate VI.—First Side, 


[48.] Bhadradvija-Kumiraéarmmityya[h] Kaundipya-Mitrigarmma Varaéarmmé 

(49.] Gogdasarmmaé Nigadarmm4 Bhiradvi(ja)Sintidarmmi Rudradarmmi Vitaya[sya]b 
[50.] Bhojakadeviryya{h] Maghadarmmd Devadarmmi Bhiradvija-Mokshaiarmmi 

[51.] (NA]gadarmm’ Revatiiarmm’ Dharmmiryya{h] Bhiradvaja-Sarmmiryya[h] ? 

(52.] Nandaniryya[h] Maladarmmd léyaraiarmm’ Varadéarmmé 


Plata VI—sSecond Side. 


[53.] Vatsya-Skandiryya Bhiradvaja-Bappiryya Dharmmiryya Atreya-Skandl 

(54.] Gautama-Somaéarmmiryya Bhatyidarmmilryya Rodrada(rmmd)ryya Maghiryya Matyi. 
(55,] darmmaryya Isvaraéarmmiryya Gautamasagotra-Mitridarmmi- 

([56.] ryya Kaundipya-Devadéarmmiryya Varaéarmmiryya Rohiryya 





Plate VI. 


[57.] Gautamasagotra-Svimide(vi)ryya Revatisarmmiaryya 

(58.] Jyeshthadarmmiryys Sandilya-Kumiratarmmiryya Svitigarmmi- 
[59.] ryya Satydyans[na)-Kondiryyaprabhritayah sendpatau 

(60.] Khatravarmmani samvateareshpidade 18 Jyeshthamdsaéukla- 
[61.] pakshe trayodadyfim éisanash likhitam iti 


On the Seal. 
Sacer 


rijiia) Provarasenasya 
disanarh ripuddsanarh 





1 L. 47, Delete the last ryya. 
2 L. 51, First letter obliterated. 
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Translation. 


Or, Orn,’ hail; from Pravarapura! *By command of the illustrious Pravarasena, 
the great king of the Vakatakas, the ardent devotee of Maheévara, who, through the 
possession of Sambhu's favour, is (a ruler) worthy of the Kritayuga, who was born of 
Prabb&vatigupta, the daughter of the great king of kings Devagupta, (and who 18) * the 
son of the illustrious Rudrasena, the great king of the Vak&takas, who gained great 
prosperity through the favour of the divine Chakrap4ni, (and who was) the* son of the 
illustrious Prithivishena, the great king of the Vak&takas, who behaved like Yudhish- 
thira,* whose treasure, means of government, and line increased during a hundred years, 
and who had sons and grandsons, who was gifted with such excellent qualities as truthful- 
ness, uprightness, mercy, heroism, bravery, politieal wisdom, modesty, high-mindedness,* 
intelligence, devotedness to worthy men and guests, ability of making righteous 
conquests, and purity of mind, who was an ardent devotee of Mahesvara (and) the 
son of the illustrious Rudrasena, the great king of the Vak&takas, (who was) 
the son’ of Gautamiputra (and) the daughter's son of Bhavan4ga, the great king 
of the Bharaéivas—who bathed after the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices, whose 
heads were sprinkled with the pure water of the Bhigirathi, obtained by their valour,” 
and whose royal line was produced by Siva, exceedingly pleased with their carrying in 
procession his liiga, that had been placed as a burden on their shoulders—who (viz,, Rudra- 
sena) was exceedingly devoted to the Lord Mah&bhairava, (and who was)" the son's son 





1 Though the two first signs look like drishfarm or dripfam, I think they cannot be read otherwise than 
[ have dona. For an anusvira is visible above either of the two syllables. There are, further, among the 
numerous varieties of the letter o, some which are similar to those here employed. Finally, it is o practice not 
uncommon on Sanskrit inscriptions, to place two Orhkiiras ot the head, and to use a different form for each (see ag. 
the facsimile of the Ignodi dfsana, Jnd. Ant, vol. v, p. 56). The beginning of the Seon! plates (J & A. 3S. 
Beng., vol. ¥, p. 729) ia, according to Prinsep's focsimile, 0, Om, siddham, The two small makiras are so-called 
arddhamakdras, and mark, as is usual in the Gupta and other old inscriptions, the vowelless, final m. 

? The peculinr construction of the text makes it necessary to give the description of the last king first. The 
corresponding Sanskrit passage occurs pl iiia, | 2, and those who wish to control the translation have to go 

* Prinsep’s transliteration and translation of the Seont plates give efhdne, “in the place of,” for ednoh, “ the 
gon of.” But the facsimile has the latter reading (plate ii, 1 2). 

‘ Prinsep again reads and translates sthdar, Hts lithograph (pl ii L 1) reads sino bhagarata’, omitting 
the r above Mia 

* The compound alvMirar naputrapautrinaA consists of two adjectives, which 
both refor to the king, : dagdasddhanasantdna ond pufrapautrin. It is possible to take 
dapdasddhana, which I have assumed to be o tatpurusha compound as a dvandva. Prinsep’s transcript gives 
wrongly santata for santana, while his lithogmph has santana. 

* It is worthy of note that the Seonf plates have exactly the same mistakes as our, The copy reads 
mdhdtmyadhimateahdtrdgatabhaktitea, which the transcript erroneously renders by mdhdimyddhimakhanotragata- 
hhaktitea. I have given my corrections above, Pit/ra, which I substitute for Adéra, means “a worthy person,” 
and especially “a Brihmana worthy to receive gifts” The compound péfnigatabhabtitra may either be trans- 
lated “devotedness to worthy guests,” or as has been done above, To offer hospitality to disti Brah- 
oie psn wait eam weg re Smritis inculcate repeatedly (see e.g. Apastamba Diarmanitra, ii, 10 25.4, 8-9). 

Prinsep's transcript of the Seon! plates omits by mistake ¢) ager aa in 
His translation is one series of mistakes, = s: et ead 06. Ph: tsa) % 3, tnd We hele: ot 1: F 

* The correctness of the translation of the beginning of the compound, amaabhdrasannivesitabivalingodeahann- 
diramiparitushfastmutpdditardjaramédndm, is attested by the various reading of the lithograph of the Seont plates, 
ansa-(amea-jeannivesifa, Prinsep's transcript gives wrongly, indusannibhasita and aivasya paritushta. 








Fer) J feed rader r] iT orl a fits i a Z 1 Fa 
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‘of the illustrious Pravarasena, the great king of the Vakatakas, a universal ruler, who 
belonged to the Vishnuvriddha gotra, and offered an Agnislitoma sacrifice, an Aptor- 
yima, an Ukthya, a Shodasin, an Atiritra, a VAjapeya, a Brihaspatisava, a SAdyaskra, and 
four horse-sacrifices ;*—at the request of Prince Kondardja, the destroyer of his foes, 
the village called Charmmanka, in the kingdom of Bhojakata, on the bank of the 
river Madhu, (and containing) eight thousand (8000) bhdmis,’ measured by the royal 
measuring-rod, has been given to one thousand Brahmanas belonging to various families 
and schools. 

Wherefore* our obedient noblemen and officers who are appointed to the office of 
general overseers, (our) soldiers and umbrella-bearers, should be given the (following) 
order, preceded by (the word) vigruta*® (famous) :-— 

“Be it known to you that, in order to increase our spiritual merit, life, strength, 
conquests, and rule, for the sake of our welfare in this and the next world, (tn fact) in 
order to benefit ourselves, (the above-mentioned village) has been given, at our victorious 
Office of Justice,‘ as a new donation, (the act of giving) being preceded by a libation of water.” 

Now (as) appropriate for this (village), we grant the charter of a village inhabited 
by Brahmanas versed in the four Vedas, such as has been approved of by former kings. 
That is as follows :—‘ (The village) shall be free from taxes, it shall not be entered by 
soldiers or parasol-bearers . . ., it shall not furnish flowers and milk . . . ., it shall be free 
from all obligation of furnishing forced labour, it is granted with’ the right of treasure-trove 
and of (keeping unclaimed) deposits... . . ., it (has been granted) for as long a time as the 
moon and sun endure, and shall descend to the sons and grandsons (ofthe donees). Nobody 
shall cause hindrance to them while they enjoy it. It shall be protected by all meana, and 
be made to prosper. And him who, disregarding this edict, even slightly annoys (the donees) 
or causes them to be annoyed, we will fine and punish, if he is denounced by the Brdhmana 
(proprietors).” 

“ And in this document," which procures at least spiritual merit, we do not mention 
the care and protection bestowed (by us) on grants made by various former kings, in order 
to avoid boasting of meritorious actions performed (by us)." 





1 Prinsep's transcript gives wrongly wha for ukthya, vishpurudra for cishnurriddha, and Adjarkindm for 

a For analogous cases of grants being made at the request of a third person, a feudal baron, see inser. from 
Nepal No. 9 (Ind. Ant., vol. ix, p. 172). 

3 Bhdmi must here be a technical term, and denote a particular measure of lanil. | 

4 Asmateantakd[h] simply means “our,” Sanfaka is a Prakritic derivative from act, pres. part. of ay, “to 
be,” which is common in Pali; see Childers’ Dict, v. Chhdttra, “ umbrella-bearer,” includes probably the whole 
host of menial servants attached to the court. 

Tam unable to refer to any passage where the title eifruta is given to Rajpits, For Brihmanas the title 
cichakehana, “ learned,” is prescribed. , 

6 Dharmasthdna is, more accurately speaking, not only the Ministry of Justice, but the office where all 
business relating to justice, spiritual matters, and charities ia transacted. 

7 The right of treasure-trove is guaranteed to learned Brihmanas by the Smriti (see e.g. Wastehtha, IIL. 14). 
According to the Smiti, deposits, the owner of which cannot be found, go, like all unclaimed property, to the 
king, From the above passage it would appear that kings usually relinquished this right in Agrahiras. 

® I take iurcna in the sense of “document,” and suppose that the king means to say that if the grant does 
not produce the many rewards enumerated above, it will at least procure spiritual merit, The Seon! plates have « 
varia leetiv« dharmddhikeruve, which may possibly mean, “ in this court of justice (where we give this edict,)." 
The rest of the phrase is thero mutilated, the words Airlanaparihdrdriham na having been left out by mistake. 


i | 


= 
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“ And with respect to this matter, two verses, sung by Vyisa, must be acknowledged 
as authoritative :— 

(1.) "He who resumes land given by himself,’ &e. 
(2.) ‘The giver of land rejoices,’ &e. 

“ And the conditions (of) this (charter) must be observed both by the Brihmanas and 
by the (future) rulers (of the country). That is as follows:—'* The king shall allow (the 
village to be held) by the (Brdhmanas) as long aa moon and sun endure, if they do not 
commit treason against (fis) government, which consists of seven edsential parts, and if they 
are not guilty of offences (e.g.) of slaying Brahmanas, committing theft, adultery, or acts 
prejudicial to the king, (or) engage in frays with other villages : if the king takes the 
land from those who act otherwise, (he will) not (be guilty of) theft.’ 

“And the donees appointed here for the occasion (are) :—Ganirya a SatyAyana, 
Deviarya a Vatsya, Kumaragarmirya a Bharadvaja, Guhadgarman a Piragarya, 
Devirya Mahedvara MAatrarya (three) KAdyapas, Rudrarya, SomArya (and) 
Harisarmirya, (three) Kaundinyas, Kumiradarmirya a Bharadvaja, Matrigarman, 
Varagarman, Gondaéarman, Nagagarman, (four) Kaundinyas, Sdntidarman (and) 
Rudrasarman (two) BharadvaAjas, Bho jakadevarya, Maghaéarman and Devagarman, 
(three) Vatsyas, Mokshagarman, Nagasarman, Revatigarman, (and) Dharmarya 
(four) BharadvaAjas, Sarmarya, Nandandrya, Milagarman, [évaraégarman (and) 
Varasarman (five) BhdradvAjas, Skandarya a VAtsya, Bapparya (and) Dharmarya 
(two) Bhdradvajas, Skand&rya an Atreya, Somagarmirya, Bhartrigarmarya, Rudra- 
éarmirya, Maghdrya, Matrisarmirya (and) [évaradarmarya (siz) Gautamas, MAtri- 
sarmirya of the Gotama family, Devasarmarya, Varagarmirya and Roharya (three) 
Kaundinyas, Svamidevarya;Revatidarmarya and J yeshthagarmirya of the Gautama 
family, Kumfrasarmarya (and) Svatisarmdrya (two) Sandilyas, Kondarya a Satya- 
yana, and so forth.” 

This edict has been written while Khatravarman was commander-in-chief (sendpati) 
in the eighteenth (18) year on the thirteenth day of the bright half of the month Jyeshtha. 


An order of King Pravarasena, who is the ornament of the Vikdtaka (race), and 
has obtained his royal dignity by inheritance, is an order (even) for his enemies, 


No, 3. The inscription (pl. lvii) in Cave XVI. has already been transliterated and 
translated by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji,? who, with great care and pains, prepared beautiful 
facsimiles of it and the other inscriptions, The following transcript does not much differ 
from his, who, as usually, has done hia work very well. Some of his emendations have also 
heen adopted. 

(I.) udirppalokatrayadoshavahni-nirvvapanpk ..,. . . . [l] 


cesses + Of pranamy dirvviirh hh. 
kehitipdnuptirvyl(m §1|{] yap pravakshye 





* The text, as it stands, gives no sense, and it seems that the words have been trunsposed thro mistak 

of the copyist I correct and arrange them as follows i—ndjiid sapldnge rdjye adrohapravrittidndm a een 
choraparadarikardjdpathyakdriprabhritindm sarngrdma| m a}burvatdm anyayrdmeshvd ipurdddhdndm Achandrd. 
Lite rues (ange) of Gee ett rijto Uhdmichehiatam kurvateeyam iti | Regarding the 
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(2.) mahivimarddeshy abhivriddhasaktih kroddhas surair apy aniviryya[eiryah |]... . . . yodinadaktih 
dvijaph prakiso bhuvi Vindhynda[itih {J 2 |] 
Vikatakavarhdakeftuh |} 3 |] 
(4.) rane [sealharyyutthitarenujdla-safichchhiditirkka . Ate Of Eoatec eC CCC nairdtin kritvabhivida- 
pravani{it}é chakAra [ j 4 iJ] 
(5.) [wind jitiri[s sucra)rijakdryyaéchakira punyeshu parath prayafimam|].. 2... ee ee 
» ©» (05 0)) [ere jnarendramanlivinyastamanikiranilidhakramAm bujah [ | ]? 
(6.) Pravarasenas tasya putrobhiid vikasannavendivarekshana[h ||6 || | rovimayikhoda................[]]] 
[dra}sensh Pravarasenasya jitasarvvasenas suto bhavat [ |] 7 ||] 
8 yee ope Sout prada{éi)jea dharmmena medini{m | ] Kuntalendrafrh) vil jitya] . [Pri]thivifehepad] 
| » [8] Provarase[nag ta)sya putrobhit pravarorjjitodiradisanah [ | ] pravara 
RGD oper in Var w]e catia ae ite, eh Tate (U9)... .- yatmoja. ma... .....44.. . [f] «... -. [ma] 
rApya rhjyam ashtabdako yah pradadéea samyafk j 10 
(9.) i gone ap naradeva ....... bhuvi Devasenah [|] yasyopabhogair lalitair vvi . . . devarijasys 
» bhdb [J 11]]] punyinubhivat kshitipasya eve) 
PROS as cwsitsatavteyaxatmians i rere yagunddhivaso - , . . kodo bhuvi Hastibhojah [{[12||] pra... .h 
_rthaphnarabahte erable) kshapi- 
(UES eaairecal Uj) eeeeinseiene . . tliggandhohastipratimo babhdiva [||13||] hito vinitah pragaya .. . 
_-anonaktlonuvidhtovart | Jniratraya 
(13). etm cot Cer aerate kadchaf (| 14 || ] ta[#ia‘]va loka suhitédayatvat-sukhena* samyalkpa)ripAlanena [|] 
. Miiteva sakheva nityarh-priyobhigamyaé cha babhiiva 
(13,) . it 15 || EGR See eres rye rset eee [|] svasthas samivedya ea tatra rijd-[easa)iija bhogeshu 
yatheshtachesh{ah [|] 16 |} atha tasya suto babhd 
(14.) [wardjd}... Swan . « [| ) barifrdma]harasmare/va)kAntir-Harisheno? harivikkramapratdpah| || 17 || ] 
aa Kuntalivanti-Kalingo-K osala-Trikite-Litindhra- 
(5 Roe PNG Shravan atta a te -»- pisvaniniela...... []]18|1] prathito bhuvi Hastibhojasinus 
sachivas tasya mahipater bbabhiiva { | } sakalakshiti- 
(16). 22 ee te ee eee ee fu 19)... jeshta sthiradhimchotds-tyigakshamaudiryyaguyair 
upeta{A |) dharmmena Genes rrnviget Mine colein Yee eeyyecnines 
tht ee ft ee en ee - prati punyopachayarh porath chakdra[|] yata drddhvam adas sohiya- 
dharmmé-parito lokagurau chak4ra kird . [ {| 2] ||] Ayurvvayovittasakhini 
0) Sp scme ee eae lini [ | ] u[ddigya] mAt&pitardy uddrach-nyavivised vedma yatindra[eeryam || 22 |} ] sajalam- 
buda . . ddhitigre-bhujagendridy yushite mahidharendre [ | ] 
iL ee eee eee _, « defpating dark nikuaje [|] 23|)] gavikshaniryydhasuvithivedikil-[on}rendrakanyd- 
pratimAdyalazhkyitam [ | ] mancharastambhavibhaiga- 
(20,) [medurash] ..... {uddhu)rachaityamandirafrhlj 24 (|]ma .. . . . talasannivishta-vi . .... mano[lii} 
rimath [|]. , . - Ske reeialib al s)aipentncreidaraaie 
(31.).... (9250)... . sumamgh we es [|] grishmarkkasya cha kiranopatal yt]- 


“tal plarh}sarvartupenthitasukhopabhogayogah | 26 


1 Unfortunately, it has not been possible to determine accurately the metre of the very ferpaclani-een 6-9 
(IL 5-7), which have baffled Bhagwiinlal Pandit aleo They look like Miitrdchhamdas, allied to the Vaitdliya, 
with fourteen to sixteen miltris in each pada; but they do not agree with any of the varieties noticed by the 
known writers on metrica; the new readings and restorations, therefore, remain uncertain. From the extent of the 
lacuna between pravarce and sya in vs. 9a (L 7), it seems impossible that only one syllable should have been lost ; 
two are required to fill it, and these were probably maz fa, The reading—preraraesenas tasya—thua obtained, re- 
commends itself, because Pravarasena's son, Rudrasena, has already been mentioned in |, 6, and because the Seon! 
and Michpur plates name two Pravarasenas, and the correction thus brings this inscription into accord in this respect 
with the plates, Of the name of the son of Pravarasena I. mentioned in va 7, -drasena is left, and we may safely restore 
it as Rudrasena, asin the grants’ In va 8 (1 7) the first legible word is pdirthivendrasyo, “ of the best of princes,” 

and suggests that ¢ameyos tarya, “the son of that,” should be supplied before it; and as Rudrasena’s son was 
Prithivishena, and in the middle of the lacuna in va 8 pra or pri is faintly visible, and after it thirt, it seems highly 
probable that Prithivishena’s name had been here. 

3 $1. 17. Read “enerendratdniir. 
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(22) 2. + [eu }rendramandirinA[ri}-rochiman{ ma jndarakanda ss pe Me Ci] Sei ae ee ee ee ee haf rh} 
yathepsita . [|| st tse ah | 

(23.) 22.46. sram& . kA. [|] lnye we tee ee ees [P28] -.-.-. + yasya 
janena ndma-priti wage eae chakre | j [e]ta 

(24.).... . leyanath surendramauli-[(pmbho]pachita . . b&ya [{] 29 0] nivedya safghiya .... gya 
seleaatharinans aa Varahadevah [ | ] eT RSC ‘agablive 

(25.). . -. . . ddsté Sugntapradastah [|] 30|j] sindrimbhodabhujangabhoga .....™R......-- nna- 
manaé éililakapilair yyivat karair bhAsvarah [|] tvach chhe 

a te ne era sevyatim antarmmandaparatna[m ¢)tad amalarh ratnatrayodbhAvita[th || 31 {j | 
vijiibalavanedtats sevyamano mahadbhir girir aya 

+ leeiancige .» +. ddhya[|) yod api cha samastavyastadoshaprahind [d] (ei}iatu padam agokash nirjvarash 
dintam aryya [ri {| 32 [J] 

1.” “ Having adored [ Buddha who taught]......... . the extinction of the high 


rising flames of the three worlds’ sins, I will declare the ancient succession of kings. 

2. “There was a famous twice-born man on earth [named] Vindhyasakti, whose 
strength grew in great battlee—whose valour, when he was angered, could not be overcome 
even by the goda .. . . . mighty in gifts. 

3. “He whose majesty was equal to that of Indra and of Upendra (Vishnu), who by 
the valour of his arm gained [the whole world], became the banner of the VakAtaka 
TRCG 2. es ee wes 

4. “He, covering in battle the sun with the dust-clouds raised by his horses’ hoofs, 
makime his enemies .......... . caused them to become prone to salute. 

5. “ Having conquered his enemies, living like the king of gods, he strenuously exerted 
himself to (gain) spiritual merit. .......... 

6. “ His son was Pravarasena, has lotus-foet were kissed by the rays from the gems 
on the heads of [hostile] princes, and whose eyes resembled fresh opening lotuaes, 


7. “The rays of thesun........,... Pravarasena’s son was [Rukrasena, 
who conquered all armies. | 
8. “[The son] of [that] king, [Prilthivifshepa]....... . + » [having conquered | 


the lord of Kuntala, righteously ruled the earth. 
9. “ His excellent son was P .varasena, who gained exaltedrule........ 


10. “| His] son. ........ [was]... . who, having obtained the Reeder! when 
eight years of age, ruled well. 


11. “His son was.. king ...... on earth Devasena, through whose lovely 
enjoyments....... of the king of gods...... 

12. “Through the greatness of the spiritual merit of [that] king, Hastibhoja .... 
the abode of . . . virtues, a treasury of... . . on earth [became his minister |, 

Laie". = broad and stout of chest, lotus-eyed,........ he resembled a scent- 
elephant Farina a point of the horizon. 

14. “ Good, modest. ....... . agreeable, obedient... 06. cucu ea cde wn 


15, “ Likewise, as, owing to his desire for the good of the world (?), he well and havaily 
protected it, he was . . always dear and accessible like... . . a mother, like a friend. 


Read Larcir bhdskerah (Bhagwanlal). 
Metres :—dll. 1,2 Upajati, 3, Upendravajra. 4. Uppajiti, 5, Upajati or Upendray 
ajr. 6-9. Metre 
doubtful 10, Upajatior Upendravajm IL, Upendravajran, 12. Indeavajm, 13, Upajati 14, 15. Upendm- 
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ae i ee os ee) en er ee - The king, being at ease, and having installed 
[ham |, there attached himself to snjoymente according to his heart’ E dunia 
17. “Then his son became [king].......... .-.». Harishena, who in beauty 


resembled Hari, Rima, Hara, Cupid, and lea. who was brave like a lion. 

18. “He [conquered] Kuntala, Avanti, Kaliiga, Kosala, Trikdta, Lata, 
Andhra.... 

19. “The son of menehol® famous on earth, became the minister of that king. The 
WIE ORRENNS 6c cis oars there ta 

20. “ Beloved DY isare sing OF staid and tranquil mind, endowed with the virtues of 
liberality, patience, and pecmouite, intent on justice, he ruled righteously [excelling by] 
glory, spiritual merit, and great qualities, 

Behe NOB arrattel a oe sles .. . + he laid up a very great store of merit, after which 
he, to whom the sacred law is a helper to gain the other world, made a prison (?) all around 
for the teacher of the world. 

22. “ Life, age, wealth ............+.. For the sake of his parents he built a 
aN house to be inhabited by the best of ascetics. 
23, “On the best of mountains, the top of which Lis covered | with water-bearing clouds, 


and which is inhabited by serpent-lords .. 2... 1. ee 

24. “ Adorned with windows, spires, beantifal terraces, ledges, atetuos of the nymphs of 
Indra and the like, [supported] by lovely pillars and stairs....... a lofty Chaitya-building. 

25... 44 ees » Placed on the ground . o EOE is ease a store- 
house of .. . . . with dwellings of Nagas and the like. cia ere | each 

MGS sae misters diets ihe .... and warmed by the heat of the rays of the 
summer sun, affording the enjoyment of comfort at all seasons. 

Be al aieeatigiete .-.. Of the palaces of the lords of the gods, [standing in the] 
ravines of the brilliant mount Mandara.......... 

28. “On the exceedingly brilliant .. . al the .. mountain sate PRE Lire ere Py Paar? 

29. “ That cave clothed in the bsiiliainee of Indra’s crown, which the j joyous and please 

people affectionately called ............- 

30. “Having presented [the cave] to the community of monks .... . that 


Vardhadeva, together with the crowd of his relatives, having enjoyed the happiness of a 
Ri 5355 2. . » aruler, praised by Sugata. 

31. “As long as [the earth rests] on the .... . folds of the serpent, [and] the sun 
shines with rays yellow like red arsenic, so long may this pure [eave], which internally 
contains a gem-like hall, and which was made for the sake of the three gems [ Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha), be enjoyed . . . 1.0 66 ee ee ee 

32. “| May] this mountain, which possesses various caves and summits, which is in- 
habited by great... 1... ee May also the world, by renouncing all its 
manifold sins, enter that state which is free from sorrow and pain, that is tranquil and 
worthy.” 





+ Metres —dl, 16, Upajti, 17. Aupachchhandasika. 18. Vashdasthd. 19, Aupachchhandasika, 20, Indra- 
vajra. 21. Aupachchhandasika, 29. Upajiti. 23. Aupachchhondasikan 24. Varhéaathd 95. Upajati. 
26, Praharshigt 27, 28 Aupachehhandasika 29, Vasantatilaka, 30, Upendmvajra, 31, Sirddlavikridta, 
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Remarks. 

Mr. Bhai Daji, in 1963,’ was the first to give a tolerably accurate facsimile and 
transcript of the inscription on Cave XVL, as well as of the other Ajant& inscriptions. In 
his opinion,? Vindhyagakti was the first prince of the Vakitaka race, and was probably 
‘dentical with the chief of the Kailakila Yavanas’ mentioned in the Purdpas.’ Among 
other speculations, Pravira (according to him, Pravara), whom the Vdywpurdma makes 
the son of Vindhyngakti, was the same as Pravarasena II. The remarks prefixed to 
Pandit Bhagwinlal Indriji’s improved transcript and translation,” are much more correct 
and free from the extravagances which disfigured Mr. Bhi Daji's speculations, 

Owing to the fragmentary state of the Ajant4 inscription, it is impossible to say 
whether one or more names may not have been lost in the four lines (Il, 2-5), or whether 
they contained the eulogy of Vindhyasakti alone, and that the words, Pravarasenas tasya 
putrobhéat, “his son was Pravarasena,” may mean that the latter was Vindhyagakti's son. 
The chief discrepancy, however, between the Varisdvali or genealogy in this inscription 
and in the Seoni and Chammak grants, is that it makes Pravarasena II. the son of 
Prithivishena, while the grants insert Rudrasena IJ. between them. But as the Ajanta 
inscription dates three reigns, or about eighty years, later than the grants, and was issued, 
not by the king himself, but by a minister, while even the grants say little about Rudra- 
sena II., whose reign was probably a short one, the omission may be excused, or explained 
as omitted purposely. The two genealogies may be represented thus :— 


Ajantd Inscription. Land Grants, 
1. Vindhbyadakti, cir, an, 285-310 


2% Provarenal,son(f), », 310-345 Pravarasena L 
3. (Rujdrasena I., son, + 245-360 Rudrasena L, grandson. 
4. Prithivishena, son, » 260-410 Prithivishepa, son. 


5. Omitted, «  #10-420 Rudrasena IL, son 
6. Pravarnsena IL, son, » 420-450 — Provaraeena IL, son, 
i , 450-475 

8 Devasena, son, n 475-500 

9. Harishena, con, » 600-520 


No. 4. The subjoined transcript has been prepared from the new facsimile (pl. lvi). and 
does not differ much from Pandit Bhagwanlal's.* The translation differs, saa bi | 
deal from the earlier ones, and the differences somewhat affect the historical j terp ats tion 
of the document. ialaaiaien si | 

Pandit Bhagwinlil is probably right in assuming that the Ha ishena mentioned in 
} 21 is the VAk&taka prince whose name occurs in AjantA No, 3, and that the V: iim 
were the lords paramount whom these rulers obeyed. The charac ' get a 


“=a 10° 7). 9h), a 





1 Jour, Bom, Et, R. Aa. Sov., vol. vii, pp. 53-74, 

2 Jiid., p. 66, 

4 The Ajan}i inscription (v. 2) distinctly states that the Vikitaka vais a oe 
Arya” (dvijah prakdiuh), while the Kailakila, according to the Purtinas, was ace Tecaueeel : ova Tame 
Not a single name in the Kailakils dynarty agrees with those of the Vakétokos : and all the 1 Seg Ageings 
consulted by Prof. H. H. Wilson, Dr. Hall, and myself, give the name Pravira, net Pravas Sky aia 

4 Visheu-Purdaa (ed, Hall), vol, iv, pp. 200-311, xaeH ‘- 

* See Cave-Temple fnacriptions, pp. 69, seqy, 

© Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 73, ecg, 
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Northern, or rather the central group of alphabets. With the Southern alphabets they 
have nothing to do, as is evident from the forms of ta and na used here. The inscription 
probably belongs to the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century a 0. 


The Varasdvals is as follows -— 
Ll. Dhritarishtra 
o statehiaha 

| 
4 iain | 


4. ital 


5, Kiicha L 
6. Bhikshudiiss 
7. Niladiss 
8, Kicha IL 
9. ss ca 
10. * not known Ravisimba | 
The names show that the family deity of the dynasty was Vislinu-Krishna. The first 
prince began, probably, to reign about 250 a.p, 


Co eae mé[vanish}-prapamya vidyitrayapdraga{th)] munim [|] vibiiraditur vyavadiitakarmano 
lS ieee . ne[na}-labdhiitmabhivasya naridhipasya [|] dbyititapatrasya bablidva putras-sitatapatro 
—- Dhyitarishtrasarijiiah [||] 

£3 reine . §ya rajio-Harisimbomburuhendukintavaktrah [|] nyipates tanayo babhiva tasy/ii] 
py amalaérifh) kshitiptladauristinbolb |] 

[4]. . - [4a}-prithukirttir dyutimin Upendraguptah [|] samabhid ava . a suto' tha taaya- 
kshitipah Kacha iti prakééanima {| ] 

3 eee laretebsait [d-bhu]vi kirttinyasaniya Bhikshuddsah [ |] pracitho bhuvi Niladdsanfimi-nripatis tasya 
suto naridhipasya || 

(Ghar aleiaeaiamaiets -prathitah Kacha iti pradiptakirttih [|] mpipater atha tasya Kyishnadisah-kulavarhéa- 
dyotivarddhenc babhiiva jj 

Dis -alcol alee alatatens -(stajnayi chandrakarivaditaveshd [|] abhavat paripirpachandravaktri-vinayichim- 
vibhishana sR are i 

(AS eee Sheaves Bie .» « dyotakarim avipal|] tasyfifi cha tasyimburuhdyatikshiv-uttaptachimikara- 

~— Khntarfa}pen [1] 

C3 Sie -(pradyujmnssdmbapratimau kumiirau[|] ekddhipatyarh prathamovatirarh “daddhre 
dvitiyo Raydmtasatin 

TU Pe oe ee ee ee samadmakidi[bhih |]. ou tibhyim abhibhfiya bhiyasi-ranijatud chand- 
radivikartv i iva 1 
sukhast vishfusho) Gh 

E4 eee . Vair apy anivdryyadisanah [|] purdkyitodbhivitablimavikramal-kanfyasi pri- 
[ayata) . | tidanih |) 

i ee eee) ee jah [\] achityasarijfinh sachivas tatah parar-vyavivig 


fin lil clocks pues Eh Galaieel haeutaAinca “ooh Shak oielias eke eagle ous wae bs 
reach The facsimile has ava, tho last letter is illegible. 
7 L. 9, Read ehddhipatyam prathamo babliira, as the sense requires, The ra is very indistinct, and may be 
intended for fe. Ta and 40 are hardly to be disti in this inscripti 
'L IL os os nivolkn stinalind 60 the Ar ia‘wory foint, and of ne-sho cillyo Ciatindtly visible But the reading 
is certain, as scnse and grammar require the form wijahruakeh, the gen. loc part perfect act. wifahrinas, 
E 








PY 
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EY a waetieice hc ees 5 =i Te\ep ese es tatosham = =[|] bhdynddrutatyigadayipramoda-maitrikahamdviryya- 
dhiyas sisheve || 

bhitonuchakre ! |j 

if Peres reer (.+.ee.. + Chukiira [| ] ortthikesyrtthijanas tathaiva-kirtti[mh] * kyitartthah pratha- 
yim babhiira || 

[I7.]........e0.+2.4. 8a. . bhiplutakshin [|] am@muchad vittavisarggaiakty@-putridhicheshtin 
karupibhimpishtah || 

FERED | ciscaarst waves eere. eas ... [ye]na putravat [| ] anfichivithsopi hi yasya hridgati:h-vidanravadhyide- 
saiuddhisomputa ! 

[IR] ce ee tee karini eadyah [|] sarvvajiiabhivaprapidhinasiddhib-scatyibhidhinibhi- 
bhavid ARES l 

£4 (ASSIA ener ae enn ae . yoguh [| ] yadoth[du]bhid* chandramarichidubhraih-jjagat samagra- 
[rh vi}malad chakéira || 
hitakirini prajinim | 

ES ee eee eee tyadbhutapunyaridi[h |] [chak]r[e) bhova‘ stipavihdrabhishd<idnodayaid 
cht }apraon i] 

5 eee Ae . na. , ni{dajvadbhifh |} ......... hadbhira.... ma. sahyapade | 

CLS ee ee wiles gimbhtryyagusair upetam { |] nivesitintarmunirijachaityam-ekAsmakarh 
mapdaparatnam etat | 

FRR a ote ee we ~. + + » » Vipulash visrijya [| ] ochtkarach chaityam[ahf}nakelpam-alpitmabhih 
kalpanay py néakyam 1 

ee een aon ate +o cee e+ Bayanibhiraimam [|] nyaviviat svidulaghuprasanna-éitaprmkimimbuma- 
hdnidhinam 7 

| Ai freee ec eee eer ee er nnetramanobhirimim [|] anyi[th]gadegesya didi pratichyim-achtkarad gan- 
dhakutim wdari ll 

[BAL ec teceie ace sae oe ddhithyodyatasarvvakarmmana* [|] munindrandthaprapidhdnasiddhaye- 
bhavanty abhishta bhuvi sarvvasampadah || 

beac = ea Witt prapayena mapdapa{h |] karotu tivat kudalodayath satirh-nihanti yivad 


ravir améubhis tamah || Ont 


Be aeyintal vet 5 Having adored the ascetic who completely knows the three sciences 
[ Pitakas], I will set forth a description of the donor of the Vildra whose deeds are 
pure. 

ee ta accavelr ob to the king who had obtained existence through . . . . and who 
wore & SE [over his head], a son named Dhritardshtra was born, who possessed a 
white parasol. 

3. “[The son]. .... of that king was Harisdmba, whose face was lovely as a 
lotus, and the moon. Again, the offspring of that king was king Saurisimba, possessed 
of spotless beauty. 


4, “[ His son was|*......... resplendent Upendragupta of wide-spread fame. 
To him was born a. . . s0n, whose famous name was king Kacha. 


Sit Let? a) ULL. Oe eee 


1L. 15, Read samyakkshubhite. 


* Le 16. Head: Streit, sa an object to prothapde dabides ia required, In tathuiva the second 
a letter is 


2 L. 20. yasomsulhch looks like yadombulAch, as Pandit Bhogwinlil reads. But the resemblance 
I EN nn eet tee be a 


* The relation of Upendmagupta to Ssurisimbe, and that of Bhikshadisa to Kicha, is, of course, not certain. 
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5. “[From him was descended]... ..- in order to deposit his fame on earth, 
Bhikshuddsa. The son of that ruler was called Nilad4sa, famous on earth. 

6. “(His son was]. .....- . he who is known as Kacha, of brilliant fame. Then 
Krishnad&sa became the increaser of the splendour of that king's race and line. 

7. “| His wife] was Suchandr4,’ the daughter of ........- , clad in garments 
pure as the moon's rays, whose face resembled the full moon, whose ornaments were modesty 
and virtuous conduct. 


Se e-(. Seeie cte . obtained . .. . causing brilliancy ... On her he [begat 
two lotus-eyed, almond-eyed [sons], with bodies lovely like burnished gold. 

9“. ....... . two princes resembling Pradyumna and Simba. The elder one 
bore the office of sole ruler, the second bore the appellation, Ravisimba. 

10. “oe ee ee ee ee ee es ss [with or by] Admaka and others . . . having 
conquered with very great . . . they shone like sun and moon. 

Bc ta cea alla at we a ete ae ... While those two whose creeper-like 
friendship and glory had grown very much, were living always in concord and happiness, 

12. “The thunderbolt of . . . . whose decree is not to be evaded even by ..... 


and whose dread strength is produced by deeds done in former existences, was hurled on 
the younger one.* 





FBT a weasels Shelli. ...... Afterwards a minister, called Achitya, 
made the great tree of spiritual merit grow. 

14, “,......s0.2s.2.... he worshipped those who possess great learning, 
liberality, merey, contentment, friendship, patience, heroism and wisdom.” 

15. “. 0.0 ee ee ee + ©6Greatly moved by [their] conduct, he whose own 
conduct was very pure imitated the princes whose conduct is praised." 

16. He made. 6 oe ele ee es wale , and likewise needy men whose wants were 
satisfied, spread the fame of him who....... 

beh AS eee yetia Vober Pieter .... by the power of an expenditure of wealth, 


he who was touched by compassion freed those who were struggling with cares for their 
sons, and those whose eyes were overflowing... . 

18. “By whom as byason.......... . the store of purity of whose heart even 
learned men? . . «2.2 - ee ees ee ee 


1 Tho restoration of the queen's name, Suchandri, in suggested by the following considerations :—Firstly, 
a short syllable has been lost before chandrd, and the three syllables together form a separate word; secondly, 
Suchandra is a not unusual name for males and females; thirdly, the verse contains two puns on chandrd, whence 
it is probable that the word occurred in the queen's name, 

? The moaning of the verse is that the younger brother perished suddenly by an accident or died of a disense. 

? This and the following verses refer, in my opinion, solely to the minister, the donor of the vihir The 
persons whom he worshipped or served are the Bauddha monks 

‘ Greatly moved by (their) conduct, ie, by the piety of the monks, “ he imitated the princes,” Le, he showed 
princely liberality. | 

* Though the latter part of the verse is almost completely preserved, it seems impossible to accept the text 
as correct. .In the transcript the words have been given exactly according to the facsimile, It scema that some 
mistake of the engraver or poet is concealed in ridanracadhyisaya’. Tho sense scoms to be that even learned men, 
i.e, those acquainted with the sacred law, had to acknowledge the minister's purity of heart. 

® The goneral sense of the verse seems to be that misfortunes fled (apeyn4) from the pious minister being 
overcome by his supplications (proyidhdna) addressed to Buddha (sarreajfiabhdea), I do not risk a translation, as 
there sccma to be a corruption in “siddAdh, which, aa it stands, interrupts the | ctior 
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BGs Vis.--neelle alt atnerebe . + He purified the whole world by the light of his 
fame, which was resplendent like the rays of the moon. 
21, “ While [that| moon-among princes, Harishena, who did what was good for his 
subjects, Pit 2) Hers eee souatial aye bk careclg nae le eee 
Barts alle AM pala ase Sliailelte siaids har whcvspensneeed aw -<peoitigioustucore’ of 
merit adorned the earth willl stapas and vihdras, and gave great joy to the needy by 
lavish liberality. 


Sara lt teat a se ersse: 0 TERRES ORE BOTS RE The wsa) ax vn SRPOPORE NS ets ee 
vt earners. trate tere erator. eee ree ftibe “this ah Gutlitiiin: veeatisbe hall, in 


which a Chaitya of the king of ascetics has been placed, and which is endowed with the 
excellent qualities of depth and. ..... 


BoB nice eet ry clare . having expended much [money |, he caused to be built a perfect 
Chaitya, (the beauty v4 which cannot be imagined by little-souled men. 
Pee es Abate ees ats he placed [in i] a great reservoir, charming to the eyes, 
[which is filled) weit sweet, pure, clear, cool, and copious water. 
27. ee ee ee eee es + On the other side of his [Buddha's 1] body, towards the 
west, he caused to be built a beautiful gandhakutt, pleasing to the eye. 
oe ae ee . » +» may all desired success on earth attend those who, with 





all their acts, strive aes the welfare of those [monks], in fulfilment of the prayers to the lord 


of Munis; 


29. Ne ee ee ee ee eee » May [this] hall, [given] out of affection, so long 
increase the comfort of the saints, as the sun chases the darkness away with his rays.” 


No, 5. A fragment on a pilaster in Cave XX." (pl. lviii)— 


[1.] papas mae 
[2]... pautrasya Kyi . 

[3.] . putrasya Upendm . 

[4.] . sya dharmma baga . 

[5.] trasya jayotith .. .. , 


[&.] nvamike . 

[9.] punya(i) tadbhalvatu mdépipit) 
(10.] [ patrears)] gumandzh eof balasattedndm utta] 
[11.] [royad}ndv[d}p[eaye] 2 


According to this transcript, the inscription recorded the donation of a “hall,” mag- 
dapa, by Upendra or Upendral gupta], whose father and grandfather were named. The 
father's name may have been Kri[shpa] or Krif shnaddsal, 


No, 6 (pl. lviii), The subjoined transcript agrees almost exactly with Pandit Bhagwanlal's, 
most of whose restorations have also been accepted. The translation, on the other hand, 
differs considerably from his. 


The characters in which the inscription is written belong to the central group of 
alphabets, They differ from the southern types of the Chalukya, Kidamba, and other 
1 Care-Temple Inecriptions, pp. 76, 77. | 


* Pandit Bhagwinlil’s restoration of lines 1 and 9-1] seems to be 7 t Seis te t 
6 certainly do not agree with the facsimile, correct, but bis readings in lines 2, 3, and 
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inseriptions in the forms of na and ta, which resemble those used in the Valabhi and 
Gurjara éisanas, They come very close to the inscriptions in Caves XVI. and XVIL, 
and probably belong to the latter half of the sixth or beginning of the seventh century A.p. 

The language is faulty and ungrammatical Sanskrit, containing a number of peculiar 
Buddhistie phrases. It is such as might be expected to be written by a Bauddha Acharya 
(vs. 19) who, like the Jaina Yatis of our days, possessed only a superficial knowledge of the 
Brahmanical idiom. According to the inscription, the person who ordered Cave XXVI. to be 
excavated, and provided the funds for the work, was a monk called Buddhabhadra (vs. 13), 
His agents were the monk Dharmadatta and his own pupil Bhadrabandhu (?), who 
superintended the actual work. Buddhabhadra seems to have been no common monk 
(vs. 7). The nature of the work which he performed clearly indicates that he possessed con- 
siderable wealth. His friendship with the minister of the king of Aémaka, in whose 
honour the cave was excavated, and the epithet “abhijanopapanna” (vs. 16), which seems 
to mean that he was of noble family, indicate, too, that he was more than a common begging 
friar, Perhaps we shall not err, if we assume that he occupied a position analogous to that 
of a Jaina Sriptij and was the spiritual head of some Bauddha sect. The fact that he 
mentions “his striving for the welfare of the people” (vs. 16), and “his having taken 
upon himself the care of the people,” may be adduced in support of this view. 

It is at present impossible to trace the two ministers of the ASmaka king, Bhavvirdja 
and Devardja, who held office one after another. But the Sthavira Achala, who is men- 
tioned (vs. 6) as one of the former builders of Vihdras, is known from Hiwen Thsang’s 
Mémoires (tom. ii. p. 152). It is stated there that the Arhat,'Q-che-lo, a native of Western 
India, traced his mother (who had died, but had been born again as a woman) to a village 
in Mahdrdshtra, converted her to Buddhism, and, touched by the kindness he had 
received from her who had born and nursed him, and thinking with emotion of the acts in 
her former life, caused a convent to be built (on the eastern frontier of the kingdom of 
Mah&rashtra) in order to thank her for her great benefits. M. St. Julien transliterates 
'O-che-lo by Ach&ra, but that is certainly a mistake, as Achala comes much closer to the 
Chinese sounds. Moreover, the epithet hyitakrityendpi satd, “though his desires were 
fulfilled,” which is applied to Sthavira Achala, seems directly to refer to the story of 'O-che- 
lo's finding and converting his mother. If the identification of our Achala with Hiwen 
Thsangs ‘O-che-lo be accepted, the conjecture that Hiwen Thsang meant to describe Ajanta’ 
in his account of the monastery on the eastern frontier of Mabdrishtra gains in probability. 





[1.] jayati lokahitévahitodynto-..... sukhintakarah paramérthavi{ ¢ |] trividhanirmmalasaryvagunodayo-mu- 
[shitabhih] karupimalachandrikalh |j | |/} 

[2] pagar api marapidi yena samya* . - . ivam ajarimaradharmmatd cha labdhi [|] sivam abhayam 
andlayarh gatopi-praéamapurath jagatirh karoti charttha[th || 2 {| ] 

[3.] tato namnskiragundbhidhdno(rh}-bhavaty avandhyarh vipularh mahirttharh [|] pradattam ekath kusumarh 
cha yatra-svarggipavarggikhyaphalasya hetu[h || 3 ||] 





+ Cave-Temples, p. 282; Cunningham (Geography, pp. 555, 556) suggests that Ajantd might be meant, but prefers 
to change “eastern” into “ western ” frontier, and identify the monastery referred to with Kanheri The Admakna 
are mentioned by Variha Mihira, Brihat SasAuta, ix. 18, xi. 55, xvii 11, xvii. 15, xxxii. 15; in xiv. 22 he places them 
in the north-west; and, in a note on this verse, Dr. Kern identifies them with the Assekanoi of the Greeks, —J, H, 

* 1. 2, The sign after samya is not clear, Pandit Bhagwinlil reads it as keh, which, in my opinion, is 
impossible, I believe that it is meant for gi, and that the phrase must be read samyag-jifam, instead of sumayary- 
jJicam, 


\aeT >... beer | 2 a) aie so Rc & 6 & See. | eae ae 2 eee 
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[4.] ata tha vidushé Tathigateshu-prathitagupAdhikalokavatealeshu [ | ] :yitam anusarati janena karvyi-dravo- 
karunibridayeshy att- 
[5.] va bhaktifh] | [4 | ]devd nirastavijayds savipattikatvich-chhipena Saubhur api kicharalochanobhat || Krish: 
povasopi vadam fipatitontakasya-tasmaj jayarhti | 
[6.] Sugath bhayavipramuktab || [5/|] Sthavinichalena munind édsanam ulbhivayarhkyitajiiena! [|] kyitakritye- 
niipi sata dvilagriharh kAritash éistub || (6 |] | 
[7.] prig eva bodhisattvair bhnvasukhak&maid cha mokshakimaié cha [| ] sathvidyamfnavibhavaih katharh no 
kiiryyi bhave kirttih || [7 ||] yavat kirttir loke tavat svarggo- 
(8.] shu modati cha dehif | Jchandrirkkak@lakalpA kiryya ktrttir mahidhreshu |] (8 ||] anekajanmdnt 
sauhridarh-sthirarh kritajiath sudhiyarh vipadchitam [ | ] 
[9.] surisurichiryyamateshu kovidarh-mahanubhivaémakarijamantrinam {j [9 ||] lckajfiam ekintasamantabhad- 
rath-saryvirtthiniim artthakarach suviicham [| ] guponnatarh prasmya- 
[10.] nimramérttith-khyitich * gatarh sachcharitaih prithivydrh || (10 \]] dandasidhyini kiryyini rydyimaikarasiny 
api-yas sidhayati simnaiva npipater mantriputigava[h) || [11 | ] ittharh 
[11.] bhitosya putropi Devarijo dhurathdharahf | ] pitaryy uparate yena padam unnfimita[th] ganaih || (12 ||} tarh 
Bhavvirajam uddisya mitApitaram eva chal |] bhikshuni Buddhabhadrena 
[12.] karitah Sogatilayafh |j 13 ||] Agamya Dharmmadattai cha bhikshush snchehhishyam eva cha [|] Bhadmbu. 
dhum ! idarh vedma tabhyash nishpdditarh cha me || [14 {| ] yad atra punyath tat teshii{rh) 
[13.] jagata[rh] cha bhavaty idarh [| } sarvviimalagunavydtamahibodhiphalaptaye * || (15 ||] yo Buddhnddsanagatirh 
samabuddhya jato-bhikehur vvayasy abhinavebhijanopapanna[h | } 
(14.] bahuvratah dlavisaddhacheti-lokasya [mokshi]ya kritidhikirah |] [16 [|] na sashsdrapannarh subham api- 
(tu kJitchich chhubhakarari-vipiko divyo 
[15.] crrtitit.tt? cha niyami fi}? t:-2 lokartthiya praspitamana rt punyamahate-|dhi jrinAl rh | bhavati 
sukha . ; 
[16.] ha jagatam (27 Whe ee rrrre valabhirnninindaja-. ; ; [| ) golingdlaninAdaptritadare prigbhiravi 
err": £7? tt Fe Ft EF 
(17.] yogiévaridhyasite vedmedath jana , ; , janakabhityai , pratishthipitarh || [18 ||] prvvipi cheyam tenaiva 
dribddhichiryyepn saugati [|] lokachi[ntimu]pddiya....... .[} 19]]]* 

1. “Victory to him who pays attention to and strives for the welfare of the people, who 
destroys .... . . comforts, who knows the highest aim [of men] in whom all the three- 
fold spotless qualities have been developed, [who has freed men from fear], and who sheds 
the spotless radiance of mercy. 

2, “He who completely conquered repeated deaths and the like’ [misfortunes], and 
who obtained eternal youth and immortality does good to the world, though he has reached 
the happy, fearless, and houseless city of emancipation. 

3. ‘For this cause, adoration and praise [offered to him] remains not without its 
reward, and yields great and abundant advantage; and if on that occasion® even one 
flower be offered, it becomes the cause of the reward called heaven and final liberation. 








2 T. 10, Read semramiriim -—'manfripuagecch. 

2 TL. 12 The last ligature in the second name ia uncertain. It looks like didhum, Dut Pandit Dh ‘ 
emendation, bhadrabandhum, is probable. | “—e 

41.13 Read scrredmalagparydpta", Pandit Uhagwinlil’s reading, digita", i agoinst the facsimile - 
“ryifta” would also give sense, isi = | ; 

$1. 15. Possibly prowifamanalsim) puyyomchatim is to be real; Pandit Bhagwinlil's restorati 
sulchalbhaiye], ONE TER sicki « distinct before jugafidm (line 16), : | as 

* LL. ly. Possi' ly jana (aecifam) or jana[sarafutam) may have been the original reading; read id, iithdelviryen ; 
it must remain doubtful if saugatt or saugatim is the correct reading. In the former ease the cond woul Sa bi 
be taken with pradetih, which doubtlessly stood in the last pdida of the mutilated anushtubh ; in the latter it 
helongs to fokarhal mtdaie} lial 9 ian te 

T Repeated deaths and the like, i«,, the repetition of births, sickness, old age. 

* I take yatra cha to reler to namaekdroyundihidhdaam, “ adoration and praise. ise,” 
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4. “Therefore, a wise man who seeks rewards, must devoutly worship the Tathigatas’ 
reward, whose virtues are famous, who are exceedingly affectionate towards the people, and 
whose hearts melt with pity.’ 

5. “The Dévas through being [themselves] subject to miseries have lost the power 
of conquering [the misfortunes of others]. In consequence of a curse, Sambhu even 
was afflicted with blinking eyes.” Krishna, though he obeyed no other man’s sway, fell 
under the sway of Death. Therefore the Sugatas, who are freed from fear, are [alone] 
victorious. 

6. “‘ The ascetic Sthavira Achala, who glorified the faith and was grateful, caused to 
be built a mountain-dwelling for the Teacher, though his wishes were fulfilled,’ 

7. “How much more must not fame in this world be acquired by opulent Bodhisattvas, 
both by those who are desirous of mundane happiness and by those who desire final liberation ? 

§. “A corporeal being rejoices in heaven as long as his fame [remains] among men. 
Therefore it is meet to acquire in the mountains a fame which lasts as long as moon and sun 
endure. 

9. “‘[In honour of] the minister of the high-minded Agmaka king, who was bound to 
him by friendship during many births, wao was firm, geavetal, clever, wise, and learned in 
the opinions of the teachers of the gods and of the demons ;* 

10. “ Who knew the world, was lucky in small and great affairs,® fulfilled the desires of 
all needy men, was eloquent, exalted by his virtues, [but] lowly through modesty, and gained 
fame on earth by his virtuous conduct ; 

11. “Who, being a most excellent minister of the king, settled* by peaceful means 
even the most tedivus business, which is [usually | settled by severity [only] ——. 

12, ‘His son, Devardja, in like manner became a man of business [in the king's ser- 
vice], and, after his father’s death, exalted his dignity by his virtues. 

13. “In honour of that Bhavvirdja, and of his [own] parents,’ the monk Buddha- 
bhadra has caused a temple of Sugata to be erected. 

14. “ When I had recourse to the monk Dharmadatta, and [my] good pupil Bhadhra- 
bandhu, those two constructed this temple for me. 

15. “May the merit which is in this [work] procure for those three * and the world the 
reward of maidbodhi, which is filled with all spotless qualities. 

16. “ He who, pee of noble birth,’ became, after he had perfectly learnt the path 





| Dricabarigithridewal toed Canskeit though its meaning, “ karwwidrerahridayewhu,” is plain, 

2 7 take Adchara with Bhagwinlil for bid + chara, The Petersburgh Dictionary translates it by “ glasay," 
connecting it with Avicha, 

3 T take safd as prea. part, with brilabrityend, not as an adjective. 

* The construction is altogether ungrammatical. The accusatives in this verse are governed by mwddisya, “ in 
honour of,” which occurs in verse 13, though a paronthetic description of Ehavvirija’s son, Devarija, intervenes in 
verse 19. Tho “ opinions” are the treatises on polity by Brihaspati and Udanaa 

* The phrase, ekdntasamontabhadram, haa probably a double sense, and means also, “who in some respects 
resembled [Tuddha] Samantabhadra.” 

6 Sidheyati means literally “settles ;" but as we learn from verse 12 that Dhavviriija was dead, it becomes 
necessary to tranalate it by “ settled.” 

? Mitdpitaram is bad Sanskrit for mdfdpifaran, and probably used wine sie 
the metre, 

® Teshdim, “ those three,” ie, Bharviriija and the donor's parents. 

© Abkijanopepannal, “ possessed of noble birth,” may possibly mean, “he who possessed a family," ie, had 
already children, 
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of Buddha's teaching, an ascetic in his youth, performed many religious observances, purified 
his mind by virtuous conduct, and strove for the final liberation of the people. 

17. “No happiness obtained in the circle of births produces[real] happiness... ... . 

i8. “This temple, which [is praised by] the people, has been erected for the welfare of 
[my] parents [on the hili which is tuneful with the songs] of various birds, whose caves 
resound with cries of Golingila monkeys,’ whose summit........., which is 
inhabited by lords of Yogis. 

19. “And this Buddhistic [iseription or eulogy], given above, has been likewise com- 
posed by the Achirya, after he had taken upon himself the care of the people... . . “ 

No, 7, under a statue outside Cave XXVIL.— 
[1.] Deyadharmoyath Sakyabhikshor bhadanta-Gupdkarasya yad otra pupyarh tad bhavaty miltipitoremh 

pirvvangamarh kritvi 

[2.] sarvasatvebliya anuttara jiliniviptaye 

—“The Sikya-Bhikshu, the Badanta Gunikara’s meritorious gift: may whatever merit 
is in this be for the attainment of supreme knowledge by all sentient beings, mother and 
father being first.” 


No. 8 (pl. lviii), under a similar statue opposite the last— 
[1.] Oh deyadharmo|ya..... 
[2.] yad atra punyarh{tadbhavatn, &e. ] 
(4. ] sarvvosatvindmal nettarayfrinicd ptaye I 
—" Hail! The meritorious gift. ... " &e. 


No, 9 (pl. lvin), under a small seulpture in the right aislek— 
(2.] bhikshu-Samhyhamitrasyn 
— The meritorious gift of the Sakya-Bhikshu Sanchamitra.” 


XI. Asanta Patstren Inscriptions: 


On plate lix specimens are given of the inscriptions painted on the frescoes in the 
Ajanta Caves, The facsimiles indicate pretty clearly that the great majority of these 
inscriptions are of comparatively late date in the history of Indian Buddhism. 1 

The first four are from the Chaitya cave No. IX. No. 1 is on the front wall 
the entrance aud close to the head of a Bhikshu painted on the wall. It 

[Deyadharmmo]yaih Sa(yabhilaho). 
ssa shapri( yiuaya) 
- « Mihi 


inside, over 
nati 


—* The meritorious gift of the Sakya Bhikshu (or mendicant) Satighapriya . .. .” 


No. 2 is on the first pillar on the left side of the A i ee | | 
ing Buddha, in characters of about the sixth century: lave, Under a painted figure of a stand- 
Teyadharmmo upasakaJasade- 


id , ;: : : ee 
—" The meritorious gift of the lay-worshipper Jasadéva.” 


1 The Golingtls monkeys aro the common * Lan ra” with ' a - 
be a corruption of the Sanskrit word. 70 | Boia ee ck faces, Langur seems to 
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No. 3 is on a jamb attached to the first pillar, under the throne of a seated representa- 
tion of Buddha, and in somewhat earlier letters than Nos, 1 and 2— 
Deyadharmmoyarh Bhadanta-(Dia)rmasena(sya) 
—* The meritorious gift of the reverend Dharmas 
No. 4 is in PAli, on the back wall of the cave under a painted digoba, in characters 
perhaps of the fifth century a.p., but only fragments of it are left, which read— 
Deyadahoma bha... syama.... 
No. 5 is on the ninth pillar on the left side of the nave, under a standing Buddha— 
Deyadharmmoyarh Sakyabhikehor bhadanta-Bhadrase(nasya f) 
—“ The meritorious gift of the Sikya mendicant, the reverend Bhadrasena,” 
No. 6 is in Cave X., on the left wall opposite the third pillar, and though only a frag- 
ment, the letters belong to the age of the carved inscriptions of the Andhra kings— 
Bhagavasa yotipuvade(ea) ... ta yatipation yasa. . . 
—* Of Bhagava (Buddha), first déva of Yatis . . . master of Yatis . . 
No 7 is on the same wall, further back, just below a portion of later painting, and is in 
characters of about the sixth century— 
Achirya..... . Sachivasya 
deyadharmmo yad atra punyarh tad bhavatu sarvvasa- 
tvinish duhkhamoch§...... 
—The meritorious gift . . . Achirya . . . of Sachiva: may the merit of this be 
for (the release) from miseries of all sentient beings.” 
No, 8 is on the sixth pillar on the right side of the nave in Cave X., at the feet of a 
standing figure of Buddha. The characters may be of about the fifth century— + 
Deyadharmmoyarh Siakya- 
dharmmasya 
—“This meritorious gift of the Sdkya mendicant Dridhadharma.” 
No. 9 is on the next pillar, below a similar figure— 
Vipaddi camyaksarhbuddhah Chetika(ya)rikasya 
—“ Vipadéi,' the perfectly wise ; (the gift) of Chetikayarika.” 
No. 10 is on the eighth pillar on the left side of the nnve— 
Bhadanta Sudattasya 
—" Of the reverend Sudatta.” 
No. 11 is on the same pillar, under a seated figure of Buddha, and when complete has 
been identical with the last. 
No. 12 is on the tenth (fifth standing) pillar on the same side, on the umbrella over 


a figure of Buddha— 
Deyadharmmoyarh Sakyabhikshor bhadarhta-Samhbghaguptasya 
—' This meritorious gift of the Sikya mendicant, the reverend Saighegupta.” 
1 Vipasel is the name of one of the five human Buddhas, 





bt 
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No, 13 is on the fifth pillar on the right side of Cave X., below a standing figure of 
Buddha— 
pitaramudi(sya). 
—This meritorious gift of the reverend Silabhadra, in honour of father and mother,” 


Nos. 14 and 15 are in Cave XVI., below two seated figures of Buddha, painted on the 
left wall of the hall, in characters of about the sixth century a.p. 


No. 14— 
Deyadharmmoyarh Sikyabhikehor bbhadanta Dapukasya 
nu( tia }rajidndvaptaye 
—"The meritorious gift of the Sikya mendicant, the reverend Dipuka: may whatever 
merit is in this be for the attainment of supreme knowledge by mother and father and all 
sentient beings,” | 


No, 15— 
Deynidharmmoyarh Sakyabhikshor bbhadanta Dharmmadattasys yad ata (pupyath) 
tad bhavata matdpitros sarvvasatvindi chinuttarajiandviptaye. 
This is identical with the preceding, except that the donor's name is Dharmadatta, who 
has another similar inscription under a third figure beside these. 
There are also some fragments in Cave II., a few names on paintings in Cave XVII. 
and one fragment in Cave XXII." ‘ 


XIII. Guatorkacna Cave Inscription. 


The portion of this inscription? (pl. 1x) which has been preserved gives the pedigree of 
Hastibhoja, who, according to v. 10 of this inscription and v. 12 of Ajanta inscription 
No. 3, was the minister of the Vakataka king Devasena. He belonged to the Valltiras 
apparently a subdivision of the Malabar Brihmanas, His ancestors were:-— _ iP 

1. Yajiia[pati]; 2. Deva; 3. Soma; 4. Ravi, son of a Kshatriy& wife and ruler of 
Malaya or Molabir; 5. Pravara; 6. Sri-Rama; 7. Kirti. | 3 

The wording of v, 5 makes it probable that Deva also held the office of prime minister— 
it is not stated where. The obliterated portion of the document, doubtless, contained an 
account of Hastibhoja’s descendants, among whom must have been the donor of the 
GulwidA cave. a ie | 


ee terri 
ayaty anibhogavibuddhabuddhir-BbuddhAbhidh{ino) nifdhi}r adbhutindl 
[2] aoe ts putamen ee end Geen PENG “i 
avant yasmin nihitéilh) enn kiripakdristana : .are 
[3.] usti prakiiso disi dishipniictaic ee Pubsvcdseoreeat ad 
A Drahmanas sa{xJbbritepunyaktrttirttir-varnéo* mahtyfn mahito mahadbhih [||] 


1 For full details see Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 80-88, 

« Cave-Temple Juscriptions, pp, 88 » The transcri | v1 er ; 
points from Pandit Phagwinlal's, = . pt, and still more the translation, differ in various 

4 L. 2 Either “nayi) pywdiirih or “nayd Avuddrdh | 

66 Sad See len yd AywelérdA to be read. 
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[4.] tasminn abhiid aha[ta}lakshapinith-dvijanmand[rh) [prajthamakalpikndsh [ | ] 
bhyigvatrigargga{ igi |ra[sdrh) samino-dvijarshabho Yajiia{patih]! prakiéah [ |) ] 
[5.] tad&tmajo Deva ivisa Devah-kyit! griht nayavin? kriyavin [| ] 
sardjaka(rh] rishtram upetya yas{min-dha)rmyiA kriyd [nd}tha iva prachakkre [ |] ] 
[6.] Somas tata{h Soma ivd]parobhilt-en) brihmanakshatriyavathdajiisu [ | ] 
(éru]tismyitibhyam vihitd[rtha]kArt-dvayi{shu] bharyyfsu ma{njo dadhara { |] 
[7.] sa Kshatriydya{rh) kuladtlavaty&m-utpiidaydmiss narendrachihnash [ | ] 
sutar surdiparh Ravinimadheyarh-kyitddhilpatyarh) Malaye samagre [ || ] 
[8] dvijdsu chanyisu sutdn uddrin-sa{ma)stavedeshu samAptakGméln | ] 
Vall|d)ranamil* didi dakshinasy&m-adyApi yeshim vasati{r dvijandch || ] 
[9.] Raves sutobhat Pravarabhidhiinalh}{Sr!-Rajmanimiths babhiva tasmit [ | ] 
taddtmajal Kirttir abhiit sukirttir-bbabhdva ta[smid) atha [Hastibhojah || } 
[10.] [Va}kitake rijati Devasene-gunaifshikoto] bhuvi [Hastibhojeh [ } 
[11.] dhiresho dhimaten sahotthiteshu-..... . - gupdinviteshu [ ] 
a 2 s = Lyath] ppipsterya .. wc eee ee [i] 
(13.] otha devardjasya t+ [1] 4 
(14.] éastkarodhavala [1] 
[15.] athe gupa[?]...... . 
[16.] tasytmajeshu ...... 
[18.] samyagvibhivi?..... 


1, “Glory to him who is called Buddha, the ascetic among ascetics, the immortal among 
immortals, the teacher among teachers, the best among the good, a store of marvels, to him 
who obtained [supreme] wisdom by abstaining from fruition, 

2. “ Next (glory to] the Law which has been promulgated by him who knows the law, 
then [glory to] the Community [of the ascetics], the best of communities, placed in which, 
as in a beautiful vessel, even those who have sinned by committing munler, become 
exalted." 

3. “In the southern country there is an illustrious and very extensive race of most 
excellent Brahmanas called Valliras, that has accumulated religious merit and glory since 
Brahman’s [time], and is worshipped by the great. 





' L. 4, The conjecture yajiapatih is probable, because the metro requires-. .-and only one name, gajia- 
dharah, besides yajiapatih fulfils this condition, but is little used. 

'L 6. P. Bhaygwinlal'’s conjecture, grikastho, fits the metre, but is impossible, as the fin griAt is quite plain. 

1 L. 8. Read ral/drandmandm. 

* Pandit Bhagwinlil takes Devarija to be a proper name, and conjectures that he waa the minister of tho 
Aimaka king mentioned in Ajantd Inscription No. 6, ¥, 12, and if ao, the great-grandson of Hastibhoja, and 
grandson of Varihadeva (Ajanta Ins, No. 3, vy. 30); but I see no ground for these combinations 

* L. 18 The readings in lines 13, 14, and 17 are very doubtful, especially as the apparent readings do not 
fit the motre, which is Upajiti throughout the inscription. 

® Verses | and 2 contain the usual salutation to Buddha, Dharma, and Sarhgha, The phrase hirdpakdnisanagdh 
ia very ambiguous, as it may be taken os one compound, consisting of Kinipabira and astanaya, or as two wonls, 
hirdpakdrd} and tanayih, and as kira may be interpreted “effort,” or “a Yati,” or “murdor,” If it is taken os o 
compound it may be literally translated by “those whose efforts are offences, and who thus cast aside good 
behaviour or prudence,” or by “those who offend against ascetics, and thus,” &e, or by “those whose offence is 
murder, and who thus,” &e If we adopt the second division, tanayih means “ sona,” and birapakdrdA can again 
be taken in various ways. The poet, no doubt, intended to puzzle the reader. But, in any case, the general 
sense remains the same, and the half-verse is intended to assert that sinners are purified by joining the 
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4. “In that [fiemily] was born famous Yajiial pati], a chief of twice-born men equal to 
Bhrigu, Atri, Garga and Angiras, those Brihmanas of ancient times who are noted for their 
good qualities, 

5. “ His son was Deva, similar to a god [Deva], a virtuous householder(?). . . who 
possessed political wisdom and performed religions rites; under whom, when he had gained 
possession of the kingdom and of the king, lawful rites were performed, just as in the [trme 
of the] Lord [Buddha] 

6. “From him sprung Soma, a second moon [soma] as it were. He, following the 
precepts of the revelation and of the tradition, gave his heart to wives [of ] two [classes], 
born in Brahmaga and in Kshatriya families. 

7. “Of a Kshatriyé wife of high family and good conduct he begat a beautiful son, 
called Ravi, who bore [on his body] the marks of a king, and who ruled over the whole 
Malaya.’ 

8. “And by other wives of the twice-born [1.e, Brdimapa caste] illustrious sons, who 
obtained their desires in [studying] all the Vedas, and who, called Valltras, dwell even 
now in the southern country. 

9. “The son of Ravi was he who is called Pravara: from him next sprung Sri Ramu. 
His son was Kirti, of good repute [Airti], and then from him was descended [ Hastibhoja], 

~ 10, “ When the Vakitaka, Devasena, was king, Hastibhoja was on earth a treasure 
for those who desire good qualities : 





. » © a: ££ 8 Ss 2 8 BS om moe 


1 For the Hindu lawyer vv. 6,7 have some interest, as they clearly show that the ancient custom, which 
allowed Drihmanas to take wives of other castes, prevailed and was considered lawful up to the sixth century, 
though the compilers of the modern idandhas, such os Nilokaytha and Kamalikara, who are as profoundly 
ignorant of the history of their country as Hindu schoolmen always are, declare that it is forbidden in the 
Kaliyuga, iz since 3101 ac , 
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